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CHAPTER  I 
THE  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 

MY  word,  she  can  travel !  I  wonder  how  she  will 
take  the  turn?  Round  she  goes,  right  on  her 
heel,  the  beauty!  What  wouldn't  I  give  to  have  a 
flyer  like  her?' 

The  boy,  whose  enthusiasm  had  been  aroused  by 
the  boat's  splendid  performance,  gave  a  sigh.  'No 
such  luck  for  me,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  chum. 
"I'll  have  to  be  content  with  a  little  one-horse  two- 
stroke  for  the  birthday  present  Dad  promised  me  if 
I  pulled  off  the  Double-Dux  of  the  School  and  All 
Schools'  Swimming  Championship.  Well,  I  collared 
them  both,  and  as  Dad  never  breaks  his  word,  I  bet 
it's  the  little  one-horse  for  me  to-morrow. v 

Ned  Grattan,  the  speaker,  like  his  chum,  Jim 
Stanley,  was  an  Australian  boy.  Born  of  an  Irish 
father  and  an  English  mother,  he  inherited  the 
characteristics  of  both  races,  being  warm-hearted, 
quick-tempered,  and  ever  ready  to  forget  an  injury. 
He  had  grit  and  determination  written  on  his  face, 
and  strength  in  every  action  of  his  body.  Tanned 
brown,  only  a  few  shades  lighter  than  an  Islander, 
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from  exposure  to  the  sun  of  the  beaches,  he  was,  and 
looked  no  different  from  thousands  of  other  Austra- 
lian boys  of  sixteen,  who,  living  in  the  open  air, 
leading  clean  and  healthy  lives,  become  at  this  early 
age  strong,  well  developed,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  capable  of  holding  their  own  and  a  little  more 
against  all  comers.  Ned  Grattan  could  ride  a  surf- 
board like  an  Islander,  although  only  a  few  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  exhibition  of  surf-board 
riding  had  been  given  by  Khanamaku,  the  world's 
fastest  swimmer.  Ned  was  not  the  only  boy  who 
had  mastered  the  surf -board.  Before  the  summer 
had  ended,  the  ocean  rollers  were  ridden  as  they  had 
never  been  ridden  before,  and  the  great  white  horses 
of  the  old  Pacific  shook  their  manes  and  raced  shore- 
ward with  sun -brown  surfers,  riding  them  all  out  to  a 
finish.  Gallant  deeds  and  actions  of  self-sacrifice 
were  so  frequently  performed  that  the  saving  of  life, 
or  lives,  from  the  treacherous  undertow  went  un- 
rewarded and  unnoticed  except,  perhaps,  for  a  clasp 
of  the  hand  and  a  heartfelt  ;  Thank  you '  from  the 
rescued.  It  became  a  point  of  honour  never  to  men- 
tion a  risk  taken,  and  a  surfer  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  receive  a  medal  for  a  gallant  action  care- 
fully hid  it  away  and  kept  'mum.' 

Such  was  the  calibre  of  the  boys  of  the  beaches, 
the  crews  of  the  famous  eighteen-footers  and  the 
average  clean,  sport-loving  Australian,  Ned  Grattan. 
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and  Jim  Stanley  were  not  exceptions;  they  were 
typical  examples  of  Australia's  budding  manhood. 

The  speed-launch  trial  which  the  boys  had  wit- 
nessed took  place  upon  one  of  the  great  arms  of 
Sydney  Harbour,  the  point  of  vantage  being  a  small 
jetty  built  out  from  a  sandy  beach,  the  water-frontage 
of  Ned  Grattan's  home.  Captain  Grattan,  a  retired 
officer  of  the  Merchant  Service,  had  chosen  a  beauti- 
ful spot  for  his  home  on  the  shores  of  Middle  Harbour, 
looking  eastward.  The  storm-scarred  battlements 
of  North  Head  cut  clear  against  the  sky  and  horizon 
like  the  stem  of  a  gigantic  battleship.  South  and 
east  the  lighthouse  on  the  old  South  Head  stood 
sentinel,  guarding  the  entrance  of  Sydney  Harbour, 
the  glorious  eye  of  the  East. 

The  Grattan  family  consisted  of  four  persons:  the 
Captain,  Mrs.  Grattan,  a  lovable  silver-haired  woman 
of  forty -five,  Meryl,  and  Ned.  Meryl  was  a  charming 
girl  of  fourteen,  the  counterpart  of  her  brother. 
These  two  were  almost  inseparable,  and  shared 
together  all  the  pleasures  that  came  their  way. 
Meryl  could  handle  a  boat  like  an  expert,  and  had 
sailed  her  fourteen-footer  to  victory,  with  Ned  and 
Jim  Stanley  as  crew,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
showing  many  an  old  skipper  points  in  the  handling 
of  the  tiller.  She,  like  her  brother,  could  swim  like 
an  otter,  and  her  lithesome  young  form  had  devel- 
oped, from  participating  in  outdoor  life,  a  grace 
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and  carriage  of  body  that  suggested  the  suppleness 
and  power  of  a  young  Indian.  She  idolized  her 
brother,  and  Ned  in  return  saw  that  Mel  (as  he 
called  her  for  short)  was  near  when  anything  good  in 
the  way  of  sport  came  to  hand. 

Jim  Stanley  was  an  only  son.  Left  motherless 
at  an  early  age,  his  upbringing  had  devolved  upon 
his  father,  Dr.  Stanley.  The  Captain  and  the 
Doctor  were  old  friends,  and  Meryl,  Ned,  and 
Jim  from  infancy  had  been  playmates.  Mrs.  Grattan 
had  taken  the  motherless  boy  to  her  heart,  and 
he  was  now  to  her  almost  like  one  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. Jim  was  a  straightforward,  manly  boy, 
full  of  resource  and  energy,  and,  like  Ned,  fond  of 
sport  of  every  kind.  It  was  Dr.  Stanley's  ambition 
that  Jim  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  become  a 
surgeon.  Jim's  studies  had  been  fostered  in  this 
direction,  and  he  gave  early  promise  that  in  the 
career  selected  for  him  he  would  one  day  be  success- 
ful. First-aid  was  Jim's  hobby.  It  wTas  Jim  who  one 
day  astonished  the  onlookers  by  resuscitating  an 
apparently  dead  man  who  had  collapsed  in  the  surf 
from  shock.  Every  effort  had  failed  to  restore  him, 
when  Jim  asked  if  he  might  try.  Permission  was 
given,  and  Jim  set  to  work.  First,  sitting  the  patient 
up,  he  stood  behind  him,  pressing  his  thumbs  into 
the  hollows  of  his  neck,  then,  with  an  upward  and 
downward  pressure  of  the  whole  hand,  he  at  the  same 
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time  delivered  sharp  knocks  to  the  patient's  spine 
with  his  knee,  and  shouted  loudly  in  his  ear.  In  a 
few  moments  the  apparently  dead  man  was  breathing 
again.  The  feat  caused  amazement  to  the  onlookers. 
Jim's  explanation  was  simple:  He  had  used  the 
Japanese  method  of  resuscitation  known  as  Katsu. 

At  dinner  that  night  Ned  and  Jim  told  Mel  of  the 
wonderful  launch  they  had  seen  flying  past  the  wharf. 
Her  eyes  glistened  at  the  recital. 

elf  it  were  only  yours,  Ned,  what  a  time  we  would 
have,  you  and  Jim  and  I!  You'd  be  engineer,  Jim 
the  crew,  and  I  the  captain,  then  we'd  enter  her  for 
the  championship;  and  we  would  win,  Ned,  win 
easily;  and  when  the  evening  papers  came  out  they 
would  have  in  big  headlines  'Speed-boat  Champion- 
ship— Australia  first.'  Australia  is  what  I  would  call 
her  if  I  were  captain,  Ned.  Australia  would  be  first 
every  time." 

"Mel's  getting  excited,"  said  Ned;  but  the  boy's 
eyes  glistened  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sister,  and  he 
went  to  bed  that  night  to  dream  of  a  beautiful  flying 
speed-boat  doing  circles,  figure  eights,  and  dizzy 
turns  around  a  little  one-horse-power  knockabout 
that  vainly  endeavoured  to  follow  suit,  but  was  so 
slow  that  it  had  to  push  its  nose  through  its  own  wash. 
How  it  managed  to  do  this  impossible  feat  Ned  never 
quite  understood,  for  just  as  he  was,  as  he  thought, 
about  to  solve  the  mystery,  he  awoke. 
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'Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Ned!"  It  was 
Mel  who  spoke.  'And  Father  told  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  wanted  you  at  the  boat-shed.' 

Ned  thanked  her  for  her  good  wishes,  then  said, 

'Wait  for  me,  Mel-  -I'll  be  down  in  a  second.    Give 
Jim  a  call,  and  we  will  go  down  together.' 

A  few  minutes  later  the  trio  was  racing  for  the 
boat-shed. 

"Good  morning,  Ned.  A  happy  birthday,  my 
boy.':  Ned's  mother  and  father  greeted  him  with 
love  and  pride,  for  well  might  they  be  proud  of  the 
sturdy  boy  who  responded  warmly  to  their  caresses. 

'Well,  Ned,  you  remember  that  I  promised  you  a 
launch  for  your  birthday;  here  it  comes.'; 

Ned  looked  over  the  harbour.  The  first  thing  that 
caught  his  eye  was  a  little  knockabout  making  for 
the  wharf.  It  was  still  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  shore,  but  Ned  recognized  at  a  glance  the  little 
'one-horse'  of  his  dream.  Then  another  object 
caught  his  eye,  a  flash  of  white  in  the  distance  like  the 
sun-kissed  wing  of  a  seagull;  a  second  flash,  and  Ned's 
sharp  eyes  told  him  that  it  was  something  travelling 
fast.  It  was  seconds  only  since  Ned  saw  the  first 
flash  of  sunlit  foam;  now  the  cause  became  visible. 
A  shape  appeared  out  of  the  smother.  The  bow  of 
a  launch.  How  she  travelled!  Now  the  tune  of  her 
motor  could  be  heard,  buzzing  with  rhythmic  drone. 
She  had  risen  her  hull  as  if  by  magic.  Though  only 
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a  speck  when  the  little  old  c one-horse'  was  sighted, 
here  she  was  all  within  a  few  minutes,  tearing  past 
the  little  knockabout  with  the  speed  of  a  railway 
train.  Ned  then  recognized  his  launch  of  yesterday. 
She  came  gliding  up  to  the  wharf,  making  a  graceful 
half -circle  in  order  to  lay  alongside;  then  the  driver 
threw  in  his  reverse,  and  a  few  turns  of  the  propeller 
brought  her  up  dead.  A  line  was  heaved,  a  fender 
dropped  over  the  side,  and  there  she  was,  a  thing  of 
beauty  floating  quietly  alongside. 

Fitted  with  a  150-horse-power  eight-cylinder  mo- 
tor, she  was  by  her  build  not  really  a  launch,  but  a 
hydroplane.  Constructed  for  speed,  she  had  no 
cabin  save  the  shelter  for  her  motor.  Forward  she 
had  a  water-tight  compartment  of  special  construc- 
tion, backed  by  an  extra  strong  bulkhead  which  gave 
great  strength  without  materially  adding  to  her 
wreight.  A  short  choppy  sea  found  her  at  her 
best.  She  would  drive  over  it,  sending  spray  flying 
in  blinding  sho\vers ;  the  short  kick  of  the  seas  giv- 
ing her  propeller  a  grip  which  lifted  her  from  crest 
to  crest.  Ned  gazed  enraptured.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  his  little  'one-horse.'  Here  was  some- 
thing his  mechanically-inclined  mind  could  appre- 
ciate to  the  utmost,  even  if  it  were  another's  prop- 
erty. Ned  in  his  wildest  flights  of  imagination  had 
never  attained  to  ownership  of  anything  so  marvel- 
lous. 
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"Had  a  good  trip,  Wilson?'  It  was  Ned's  father 
who  spoke. 

"Yes,  sir,  splendid.  Had  a  spin  over  the  measured 
mile  coming  down.  Did  it  in  good  time.  Cut  out 
the  ten  miles  at  an  average  of  35  knots  per  hour. 
Will  get  another  knot  out  of  her  in  a  day  or  two. 
She  runs  as  sweet  as  a  nut.'! 

"Well,  Ned,  what  do  you  think  of  your  birthday 
present?' 

Ned's  eyes  glistened.  'Do  you  mean  that  she's 
mine,  Father?  Not  the  little  one-horse?' 

"Yes,  Ned,  she  is  yours,  and  the  little  one-horse 
is  for  Mel  to  go  fishing  in,  and  you  can  also  use  it  for 
tender.'3 

"Thank  you,  Father  and  Mother.'1  Ned's  voice 
betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  happiness.  It  was  his 
golden  day.  His  wish  of  yesterday  had  come  true. 
It  was  his  own,  his  very  own,  the  beauty  of  his 
dreams.  The  fastest  thing  afloat  on  Sydney  side. 

Such  are  the  strange  ways  of  Providence.  Ned 
Grattan's  launch,  the  birthday  gift  from  a  loving 
father  and  mother,  was  destined  to  play  no  small 
part  in  Ned's  future  career.  In  small  things  many 
of  the  great  events  of  history  have  had  a  beginning, 
and,  reaching  on,  have  fashioned  in  varying  shapes 
the  moulds  from  which  the  lives  and  characters  of 
countless  thousands  are  cast. 


CHAPTER  II 
AN  IMPORTANT  FIND 

A  FEW  months  after  Ned's  birthday  war  was 
declared  with  Germany,  and  the  manhood 
of  Australia  rallied  to  the  old  Flag  to  fight  for  honour 
and  freedom.  To  Ned,  as  well  as  to  thousands  of 
other  Australian  boys,  war  meant  romance,  excite- 
ment, and  adventure;  but  before  many  months  had 
elapsed  many  of  these  lads  had  looked  upon  its  stern 
realities,  and  had  taken  part  in  deadly  earnest  in  the 
great  life-and-death  struggle  of  the  nations. 

Ned  had  made  a  playground  of  the  harbour.  The 
crew  of  his  'plane,  as  Mel  had  forecasted,  consisted  of 
herself  as  captain,  Ned  engineer,  and  Jim  the  crew. 
Her  prediction  also,  that  if  Ned  entered  her  for  the 
Speed  Championship  she  would  win,  had  also  come 
true.  Ned's  boat  had  won  the  race  with  ease,  and 
it  was  Mel  who  had  steered  her  to  victory.  The  now 
famous  flyer  was  well  known  to  all  frequenters  of 
the  harbour.  Captains  of  the  ferry-boats  paid 
homage  to  her  wonderful  speed  by  sounding  many 
a  cock-a-doodle-doo  on  their  whistles  as  she  raced  past 
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with  Mel,  looking  like  a  young  sea-queen,  standing 
at  the  wheel. 

There  were  not  many  places  along  the  hundred 
and  more  miles  of  harbour  shore  that  Ned  had  not 
visited.  There  was  one  spot,  however,  that  had  so 
far  escaped  investigation,  and  Ned  had  decided  that 
upon  the  next  trip  they  would  explore  this,  to  them, 
unknown  cove.  So  a  day  was  fixed,  and  everything 
got  ready  for  the  trip,  a  good  lunch  and  swimming 
costumes  forming  the  most  important  items  of  the 
outfit.  The  day  chosen  by  Ned  was  to  be  a  memor- 
able one  in  Australia's  history,  for  on  that  day  the 
first  troopships,  laden  with  the  bravest  of  her  sons, 
were  to  sail  for  the  field  of  battle.  The  call  of  the 
blood  was  urging  them: 

Into  the  West  where  the  red  tide  ebbs 

And  flows  o'er  a  shot-torn  earth, 
They  go  with  a  cheer  for  Australia  dear, 

The  land  that  gave  them  birth. 

Ned's  programme  for  the  day  was  to  steer  round 
the  troopships  as  they  lay  in  the  stream,  wave  fare- 
well to  the  boys  and  wish  them  good  luck,  then  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  the  tour  of  investigation. 

Having  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  first  part 
of  this  plan,  Ned  raced  away  from  the  crowds  of  boats, 
launches,  and  steamers,  which,  carrying  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  departing  troops,  hovered  round  the 
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transports.  It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  the 
trio  arrived  at  their  destination.  Although  some 
time  had  been  spent  in  searching  for  the  place,  it 
proved  to  be  a  spot  worth  taking  the  trouble  to  find. 
Hidden  between  the  high  hills  that  surrounded  the 
middle  Arm,  it  was  an  ideal  refuge.  There  was  not 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  even  a  stray  wanderer 
would  stumble  upon  it,  almost  completely  encircled 
as  it  was.  A  small  beach,  with  a  clear  sandy  bottom, 
free  from  weeds,  provided  an  excellent  spot  for  a 
swim  and  sun-bath,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
three  were  indulging  to  their  hearts'  content  in  the 
cool  water,  keeping  at  the  same  time  one  eye  open 
for  sharks.  The  launch  was  moored  bow  and  stern, 
there  being  sufficient  water  close  in  shore  to  enable 
them  to  get  aboard  without  using  the  dinghy,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  they  had  left  behind. 

After  a  good  bathe,  with  a  sun-bake  to  top  it  off, 
it  was  time  for  lunch.  Mel  candidly  declared  that 
she  was  as  hungry  as  a  horse,  and  Ned,  who  some- 
times liked  to  poke  fun  at  his  sister,  remarked,  with 
a  serious  face,  that  it  was  a  good  job  that  they  were 
not  shipwrecked  and  hard-up  for  tucker,  for  he  was 
satisfied  that,  like  a  young  cannibal,  Mel  would  be 
the  first  to  propose  the  casting  of  lots. 

Lunch  over,  the  work  of  exploration  commenced. 
Still  clad  in  their  bathing  costumes,  they  started 
climbing  the  steep  foreshore.  All  three  were  bare- 
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footed,  but  sharp  rocks  or  stones  made  no  impression 
on  the  soles  of  feet  which  had  become  like  rubber  from 
constantly  going  about  unprotected.  The  little 
party  separated,  all  following  their  own  inclinations. 
Mel's  way  led  her  closer  to  the  water  than  the  track 
taken  by  Ned  and  Jim.  She  had  not  gone  far  when 
she  stepped  out  upon  a  flat  rock  that  commanded  a 
view  of  everything  below.  The  first  thing  that 
caught  her  eye  wras  a  small  boat  hidden  between  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks;  its  hiding-place  being  so  cunningly 
chosen  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  seen  from  the 
bay.  It  was  drawn  up  just  out  of  the  reach  of  high 
tide,  and  lay  bottom  upward.  Mel  wondered  who 
could  be  the  owrner,  and  what  it  was  doing  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  She  resolved  to  tell  the  boys 
what  she  had  seen,  and  they  then  would  make  fur- 
ther investigation. 

Ned  and  Jim  were  by  this  time  well  up  the  rocks, 
and  in  order  to  reach  them  Mel  took  a  short  cut 
which  meant  almost  a  straight  climb.  After  working 
her  way  up  about  three  hundred  feet,  she  sat  dowrn 
on  a  rock  to  rest  awhile,  and  idly  commenced  to 
kiek  I  he  loose  soil  with  her  toes.  The  gravel  flew 
for  a  second  or  two,  then  Mel  gave  a  suppressed 
'Oohf  Her  toe  had  struck  something  harder  than 
sand.  Reaching  down,  she  tried  to  pick  up  what 
appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  thick  black  string,  but 
found  I  hat  for  string  it  was  mighty  tough.  On  closer 
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examination,  she  forJ^d  it  to  be  an  insulated  wire. 
How  on  earth  had  it  got  there?  Giving  it  a  tug,  she 
lifted  a  yard  or  so  out  of  the  sand,  but  there  was  no 
loose  end  in  sight. 

'I  wonder  where  it  leads  to?'  was  Mel's  next 
thought.  *  I'll  follow  it  up  and  see."  She  proceeded 
in  the  general  direction  taken  by  the  wire,  and  found 
that  it  emerged  from  the  sand,  and  then  disappeared 
under  a  clump  of  fern.  She  traced  it  from  sand 
to  undergrowth,  then  under  rocks  and  pebbles  it 
went,  taking  a  zigzag  course  toward  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Whoever  had  placed  the  wire  there  had  taken 
great  pains  to  hide  it.  Mel's  curiosity  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  She  would  follow  the  snaky  thing  to  the 
end,  wrhich  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  coming  at 
last  to  where  it  went  under  a  rock,  she  could  not  find 
where  it  came  out  again.  She  sat  down  to  think  it 
over.  The  idea  of  giving  up  the  trail  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  she  was  going  to  find  out  where  the  end 
of  that  wire  was,  if  it  took  her  all  the  afternoon,  so 
she  decided  to  dig  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rock,  and  see  if  it  was  buried  there. 

Without  further  delay,  she  started  to  scoop  the 
soil  away  with  her  hands,  making  a  trench  the  full 
length  of  the  rock;  but  Mel  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  start  as  nearly  opposite  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  wire  disappeared  under  the  rock.  At  one 
minute  she  thought  it  great  fun,  the  next  she  thought, 
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"  What  a  silly  I  am  to  bother  about  a  measly  old 
wire!";  but  having  made  up  her  mind  to  find  the  end 
of  it,  she  was  not  going  to  give  up  until  she  had 
succeeded. 

It  was  well  that  Mel  possessed  determination  and 
energy,  and  was  not  easily  dissuaded  from  her  pur- 
pose; otherwise  this  story  would  never  have  been 
written.  Presently  success  crowrned  her  efforts. 
She  found  the  wire  a  good  foot  below  the  soil  and 
close  to  the  rock;  but  where  did  it  lead  to?  She  began 
to  get  vexed.  She  was,  apparently,  not  any  nearer 
the  end  of  the  old  thing  than  before.  Anyhow,  she 
would  dig  a  little  further  to  see  if  it  changed  its 
direction  after  leaving  the  rock;  so  to  work  she  went 
again.  She  had  laid  the  wire  bare  for  about  two 
yards  from  the  rock,  when  she  discovered  that  it 
took  a  bend  to  the  right.  Following  this  direction 
with  her  eyes,  she  noticed  a  couple  of  trees  that  were 
much  higher  than  their  neighbours,  and  distant  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  rock.  The  space  between  the 
rock  and  the  trees  was  a  fairly  level  stretch  of  sandy 
soil  covered  with  short  grass,  but  under  the  trees  was 
a  thick  undergrowth.  Mel  thought  that  probably 
the  wire  ran  under  the  stretch  of  sand,  and  that,  if 
so,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  where  it  emerged 
ami  entered  the  bushes.  Her  reasoning  proved  to 
be  correct,  for  on  examining  the  edge  of  the  under- 
growth she  easily  found  where  the  wire  left  its  under- 
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ground  course  and  came  out  into  the  undergrowth. 
She  now  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  its  course,  which, 
she  found,  led  direct  to  the  largest  of  the  two  trees, 
where,  to  her  surprise,  it  entered  the  trunk  through 
a  hollow  which  started  at  the  root  and  extended  for 
some  feet  from  the  ground.  Mel  felt  a  thrill  of  ex- 
citement. "  Why  on  earth  should  it  go  up  the  tree?' 
The  solution  came  suddenly  as  she  looked  up.  She 
saw  the  wire  again,  then  another  wire  running  paral- 
lel with  it.  Following  their  direction,  she  saw  that 
they  were  connected  to  the  other  large  tree  which 
stood  some  distance  away.  The  truth  then  dawned 
on  her.  She  had  stumbled  upon  a  wireless  plant. 
She  had  heard  that  enemy  spies  had  secret  plants  in 
operation,  and  that  the  military  and  police  had 
searched  for  them  without  success  for  months. 

Was  this  one  of  the  number?'  Mel  trembled 
with  excitement  at  the  thought.  :  Where  were 
Ned  and  Jim? '  She  must  tell  them  at  once.  She 
must  be  careful  not  to  attract  attention,  in  case  the 
owners  of  the  plant  were  anywhere  about.  So, 
noting  the  position  of  the  two  trees,  she  set  out  warily 
to  look  for  the  boys.  Luckily  they  were  not  far 
away,  and  she  found  them  presently  coming  toward 
her.  Breathlessly,  Mel  told  them  of  her  discovery. 
What  should  they  do?'  All  felt  the  seriousness 
of  their  position.  If  they  were  found  to  have  dis- 
covered the  Germans'  plant,  their  lives  would  be  in 
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danger.  Ned  at  once  mapped  out  a  plan  of  operations 
to  be  carried  out  instantly.  Jim  and  Mel  were  to 
get  back  to  the  launch  and  have  everything  ready  for 
leaving  at  a  moment's  notice,  while  Ned  was  to  follow 
the  wire  from  the  trees  to  its  base,  and  find  out,  if 
possible,  where  the  plant  was  worked  from. 

Accordingly,  Mel  and  Jim  hurried  off,  and  Ned 
began  his  search.  Following  Mel's  directions,  and 
starting  from  the  tree  which  carried  the  wire,  he 
speedily  traced  it  to  where  Mel  had  made  her  first 
discovery.  From  this  spot  he  traced  the  wire  along 
a  slanting  course  downward,  until  he  came  to  a  mass 
of  rocks  tumbled  together  in  a  great  heap.  There 
were  many  openings,  but  none  that  Ned  investigated 
were  deeper  than  a  few  feet  until  he  came  to  one 
that  looked  more  promising.  This  crevice  was 
partially  hidden  behind  some  bushes,  and  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  unless  one  were  making  a  close 
search.  Ned  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  closer  in- 
spection, when  he  heard  voices  which  seemed  to  come 
from  within.  Hastily  stepping  aside,  he  took  cover 
behind  the  bushes. 

Keeping  quiet  for  a  little  while,  Ned  determined 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  where  he  thought 
that  he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  finding 
out  what  was  going  on  inside.  Picking  his  way  with 
great  caution,  his  bare  feet  making  no  sound  on  the 
rocks,  he  reached  the  top  without  accident.  Then, 
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lying  full  length,  he  listened  intently  for  the  sound 
of  voices.  He  could  now  hear  them  distinctly. 
They  were  not  English  voices;  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  guttural  German!  Ned  thanked  his  stars 
that,  having  taken  German  as  a  special  course  when 
preparing  for  his  last  exam.,  he  was  able  to  speak  and 
write  German  fairly  well.  He  found  that  he  could, 
without  difficulty,  understand  the  purport  of  the  con- 
versation, and  what  he  heard  made  the  perspiration 
stand  out  in  beads  on  his  forehead. 

Ned  Grattan,  now  is  your  hour  of  trial !  Now  shall 
you  show  the  stuff  that  you  are  made  of!  If  you 
fail,  then  Heaven  help  all  aboard  Transport  45,  to 
be  blown  up  when  she  clears  the  Heads !  Explosion 
timed !  Think  quickly !  For  God's  sake,  Ned,  think, 
think  quickly !  Yes,  there  is  a  chance,  the  launch ! 

To  get  away  from  the  top  of  the  cave  was  only  the 
work  of  moments,  but  it  seemed  hours  to  Ned.  Once 
clear  of  the  vicinity,  he  lost  no  time,  taking  as  straight 
a  line  for  the  'plane  as  he  could.  He  took  risks  on 
that  short  journey,  and,  hardy  and  used  to  danger  as 
he  was,  when  he  looked  back  he  sometimes  wondered 
that  he  had  not  broken  his  neck.  But  time  was 

everything;  if  he  lost  a  second  it  might  mean 

The  thought  urged  him  to  redoubled  effort.  His 
course  brought  him  to  the  ledge  above  the  spies'  boat. 
Ned  saw  it  as  he  landed  on  the  ledge.  To  act  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  A  large  boulder  was  resting 
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at  his  feet,  and  right  above  the  upturned  boat.  A 
heave,  and  over  it  went,  smashing  in  the  bottom  as 
though  it  were  an  egg-shell.  Then  on  again.  A 
few  moments  later  Mel  and  Jim  caught  sight  of  a 
figure  sliding  and  jumping  down  the  rocks  at  break- 
neck speed. 

"Something  is  wrong,  Jim.  Start  the  motor  and 
be  ready  to  get  away  as  soon  as  Ned  jumps  aboard. 
Oh,  what  is  the  matter?'  Mel's  anxiety  for  Ned 
did  not  end  until  he  landed  with  a  last  jump  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  'plane. 

"Cast  off,  Jim.  Take  the  wheel,  Mel,  till  I  get 
my  wind.  What's  the  time?  Got  one  chance. 
Drive  her,  Jim.  Make  straight  for  the  Heads.'1 

The  'plane  was  well  under  way  when  Ned  re- 
gained his  breath.  He  then  outlined  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard:  the  spies'  dug-out  fitted  with  appa- 
ratus for  sending  and  receiving  wireless  messages; 
the  boastful  talk  of  the  spies,  who,  knowing  their 
work  to  have  been  well  done,  were  toasting  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  transport,  which  was  to  be  effected 
within  the  space  of  minutes! 

The  German  is  boastful  by  nature,  and  this  has 
often  led  to  his  undoing.  Feeling  secure  from  being 
overheard,  the  conspirators  had  talked  freely  over 
their  drink,  and  had  gleefully  detailed  their  plans, 
rejoicing  in  the  catastrophe  which  they  thought  to 
be  assured. 
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Ned  had  learned  that  Transport  45  was  timed  to 
sail  at  half -past  four  that  afternoon,  and  would,  when 
a  few  miles  clear  of  the  Heads,  be  blown  up  by  means 
of  bombs  placed  in  her  engine-room.  The  transport 
was  even  now  clear  of  the  Heads,  her  doom  sealed. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  minutes  before  the  end. 
Ned's  inspiration  to  try  and  save  the  transport  by 
means  of  his  launch  came  in  a  flash.  It  was  the  only 
chance.  If  they  could  overhaul  her  and  give  warning 
before  the  bombs  exploded  they  might  yet  save  her. 

"Now,  you  beauty,  eat  up  the  miles!  Travel  as 
you  have  never  travelled  before!  Now  we  shall  need 
that  extra  knot  that  Wilson  promised  to  get  out  of 
you!  On,  on,  for  the  lives  of  thousands  are  in  your 
keeping!' 

Ned's  plan  was  a  dangerous  one.  He  had  to  clear 
the  Heads  in  broad  daylight  right  under  the  guns  of 
the  forts.  To  attempt  to  clear  the  port  meant  that 
they  would  be  immediately  fired  upon,  and  more  than 
likely  sunk,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  There  was  no 
other  way  available.  "But Mel.  What  of  Mel?" 
He  could  not  allow  her  to  share  the  risk.  Quickly 
Ned's  brain  worked.  'Run  the  'plane  close  in  near 
home.  Just  at  the  point.  Mel  could  dive  overboard 
and  make  for  the  rocks,  then  go  home  and  warn  her 
father.  They  could  'phone  the  fort  to  send  a  detach- 
ment to  capture  the  spies.  Yes,  it  would  work;  no 
need  to  lose  a  second!" 
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There  was  no  need  to  fear  for  Mel.  She  had  ridden 
a  towboard,  and  had  fallen  overboard  more  than  once 
with  the  'plane  travelling  at  twenty-five  knots  an 
hour.  She  would  do  it  now  on  purpose  even  going 
at  thirty-six.  Ned  outlined  his  scheme  to  Mel,  who, 
like  a  young  Briton,  made  no  demur. 

By  this  time  the  launch  was  within  sight  of  Ned's 
home,  and  Mel,  after  receiving  final  instructions,  got 
ready  to  leave  the  'plane. 

1  'Go  over  the  quarter,  Mel,  and  dive  shallow. 
Shoot  as  far  as  you  can  from  the  'plane  to  get  away 
from  the  wash.  Keep  clear  of  the  rocks  for  a  bit, 
then  sprint,  Mel,  crawl  for  your  life,  and  then  home. 
Now,  get  ready."  A  little  wave  of  the  hand  to  the 
boys,  and  Mel  took  her  position  on  the  quarter.  Still 
clad  in  her  bathing  costume  (as  were  the  boys),  she 
.stood  waiting  for  Ned's  signal,  poised  like  a  real  little 
sun-browned  queen,  absolutely  without  fear.  With- 
out the  quiver  of  an  eyelid,  she  was  about  to  go  over- 
board from  a  hydroplane  travelling  at  express  speed, 
and  into  water  where  man-eating  sharks  were  not 
uncommon. 

'Go!'  Mel  had  heard  the  word  many  a  time 
before.  It  had  been  the  prelude  to  many  a  hard 
swim.  It  cracked  from  Ned's  lips  like  a  pistol-shot. 
Simultaneously  Mel's  body  was  launched  forward 
and  outward.  Her  dive  had  the  grace  of  a  sea- 
gull's. She  entered  the  water  at  an  angle  that  sent 
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her  shooting  like  an  arrow  just  below  the  surface, 
then  a  slight  upward  turn  of  her  extended  hands 
brought  her  up  again,  and  she  was  clear,  floating 
buoyantly  over  the  heavy  swell  caused  by  the  fast- 
moving  hydroplane. 

The  boys  next  saw  a  dripping  figure  climb  on  to 
the  rocks,  and  there  she  stood  waving  them  god- 
speed, her  chivalrous  little  heart  praying  that  they 
might  bring  to  a  happy  ending  their  great  adventure. 

Now  the  hydroplane  has  opened  up  the  Heads. 
Straight  ahead,  and  well  out  to  sea  could  be  seen  the 
hulls  of  various  vessels,  transports  and  convoying 
warships.  The  latter  were  steering  east,  well  clear 
of  their  charges,  wTho  had  taken  a  more  south- 
easterly course.  Still  within  the  harbour  limits  raced 
the  hydroplane,  but  when  her  intention  to  clear  the 
Heads  became  known  there  would  be  trouble,  and 
that  trouble  was  not  far  distant! 

The  short  choppy  sea  that  met  the  hydroplane 
after  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  point  favoured  her. 
Ned  was  getting  the  last  ounce  of  power  out  of  her 
motor.  Spray  flew  in  showers  as  she  struck  the  short 
seas,  her  propeller  taking  a  grip  of  the  water  that  in- 
dicated to  Ned's  trained  ear  that  she  was  doing  her 
very  best.  Mel's  safe  appearance  on  the  rock  had 
eased  the  boy's  anxiety.  When  Ned  saw  that  she  was 
safe,  he  immediately  turned  his  whole  attention  to  his 
motor — nursing  it,  feeling  its  bearings  with  practised 
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hand — here  a  turn  of  the  lubricator — now  a  slight 
alteration  to  the  mixture,  leaving  nothing  to  chance, 
his  whole  heart  set  on  his  self-appointed  task. 

All  this  time  Jim  had  been  silent  at  his  post.  A 
close  observer,  however,  would  have  noted  the  change 
from  deep  anxiety  to  exhilaration  in  his  expression  as 
Mel  made  good  her  footing  on  the  rocks.  That 
slender  figure  personified  to  him  in  her  fearless, 
bright,  and  affectionate  disposition  the  gracious 
womanhood  of  a  free  and  sunny  land. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  CHALLENGE 

BOOM!  A  great  splash  ahead.  The  eagle  eyes  of 
the  fort  were  upon  them.  It  meant,  'If  you 
attempt  to  clear  the  port  we  will  sink  you."  Ned 
glanced  to  where  Jim  crouched  at  the  wheel.  One 
glance  told  him  that  his  chum  was  grit  to  the  core. 
The  same  determination  to  carry  on  was  in  both  their 
hearts. 

Twenty  seconds  elapsed,  then,  boom!  splash! 
This  time  closer.  "Getting  hotter,"  Ned  muttered. 
"  We  shall  have  to  dodge."  A  signal  to  Jim,  and 
the  hydroplane  dashed  on  a  couple  of  points  north- 
east. Boom,  boom!  splash,  splash!  Too  late  by 
fifty  feet!  Two  columns  of  water  rose  just  where 
the  hydroplane  would  have  been  had  she  not  changed 
her  course.  Now  the  shots  came  thick  and  fast, 
churning  up  the  sea  in  all  directions  around  the 
plucky  little  craft,  which  was  now  well  clear  of  the 
Heads. 

"I'll  take  the  wheel,  Jim,"  said  Ned.  "She  is 
running  beautifully,  tuned  to  her  highest.  Keep  it 
at  that,  and  we  will  win  through."  They  changed 
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over,  Ned'  taking  the  wheel.  He  had  mapped  out 
his  plan  of  operations,  and  at  the  wheel  he  could  act 
instantly.  Thoughts  crowded  through  his  brain. 
"Could  they  do  it?  Would  Mel  be  able  to  get  a 
niessnge  through  by  'phone  to  the  fort  to  tell  them 
to  cease  fire? 

Whoisli!  A  shell  passed  just  overhead,  the  boys 
feeling  the  great  rush  of  air  as  it  hurtled  by.  They 
were  not  now  far  from  their  objective.  Could  they 
last  it  out?  Their  tremendous  speed  had  enabled 
them  to  overhaul  the  slower-moving  transports  as  if 
they  were  at  anchor;  but  a  short  mile  now  separated 
them,  when,  crash!  The  fort  had  at  last  got  the 
range.  A  shell  had  struck  the  stem  of  the'  plane,  cut- 
ting  it  off  like  a  knife  just  at  the  water-line.  The  tre- 
mendous speed  at  which  she  was  travelling  saved  her 
from  foundering  instantly.  She  was  tearing  along 
with  one-third  of  her  hull  clear  of  the  waves.  Heaven 
help  her  and  her  crew  if  her  speed  slackened  materi- 
ally !  The  terrible  impact  of  the  shell  threw  her  for 
an  instant  from  her  course,  but  Ned's  grasp  of  the 
wheel  never  slackened  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Clench- 
ing his  teeth,  he  kept  her  at  it,  yet  not  so  fast  as 
formerly,  for  the  gaping  rent  in  her  bow  gave  the  wind 
a  hold  that  meant  the  loss  of  knots.  Where  would 
the  next  shot  get  her? 

The  transport  was  by  this  time  close  enough  for 
the  boys  to  distinguish  the  figures  lining  her  rail. 
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The  men  were  intensely  interested  in  the  spectacle — 
the  hydroplane  dashing  from  wave  to  wave,  with 
spray-shivering  crashes,  her  smashed  bow  just  keep- 
ing above  the  wash;  the  two  crouched  figures  in  her 
stern  driving  her  on  with  a  purpose  hard  to  fathom; 
the  sea  around  spouting  small  geysers  from  the  hail  of 
shell  hurled  from  the  fort.  What  did  it  all  mean? 

The  answer  soon  came.  Ned  had  suddenly  thought 
of  the  signal  flags.  There  seemed  to  be  no  chance 
of  reaching  the  goal  with  destruction  menacing  them 
every  second  from  sea  and  guns. 

'Get  the  signal  flags,  Jim.    Morse  them,  'Take  us 
aboard — important. ' 

Jim  sprang  to  the  locker  and  grasped  the  flags. 
Then,  balancing  himself,  as  the  lurching,  diving 
'plane  threatened  every  instant  to  heave  him  over- 
board, he  rapidly  signalled  the  message. 

An  answering  signal  from  the  transport  curtly 
asked:  'Your  business?  You  had  better  stop  and 
wait  for  convoying  warships." 

Jim  replied:  'Cannot  stop.  Bows  shot  away — 
would  sink.': 

The  captain  of  the  troopship,  who  read  this  answer 
himself,  saw  at  once  the  grave  danger  to  the  occupants 
of  the  launch.  If  they  missed  destruction  by  the 
shells  of  the  fort,  certain  death  was  theirs  if  they 
stopped.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done 
quickly. 
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"Half-speed,"  came  the  curt  command.  In- 
stantly the  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  great  transport 
slowed  down. 

The  flags  wagged,  and  the  boys  read  the  invitation, 
"Come  alongside."  Simultaneously  with  the  signal 
the  guns  of  the  fort  ceased  firing. 

The  slowing  do\vn  of  the  great  ship,  and  the  wel- 
come message  drew  a  shout  of  delight  from  the  boys. 
Quickly  the  hydroplane  overhauled  the  transport. 
Preparations  for  receiving  the  occupants  wrere  in 
progress,  and  two  ladders  were  lowered  over  the  side. 
It  would  be  a  case  of  'Jump  for  your  life!'  when 
the  ladders  came  within  reach,  for  as  soon  as  the 
speed  of  the  hydroplane  was  reduced  she  would  sink 
by  the  head.  The  water  would  tear  through  her 
shattered  bow  like  a  mill-race,  and  a  second  or  two 
would  finish  the  job. 

The  vivid  picture  presented  itself  to  Ned's  imagina- 
tion, and  with  it  came  an  inspiration.  Why  'not  try 
to  save  the  'plane?  The  thought  of  losing  his  pride 
made  Ned  clench  his  teeth.  "Yes,"  he  muttered, 
'we  will  save  her." 

It  must  be  Jim  who  would  see  the  thing  through. 
But  was  it  fair  to  risk  Jim's  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
"plane? 

A  hail  brought  Jim  to  Ned's  side.  "Jim,  old  man, 
I  think  we  can  save  the  'plane,  and  still  give  warning 
to  the  transport,"  he  said,  excitedly.  "If  you 
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will  take  the  wheel,  and  run  the  'plane  alongside  the 
transport,  still  keeping  her  at  top  speed,  I  will  leap 
for  the  ladder  and  get  aboard.  As  soon  as  I  have 
leapt,  swing  the  'plane  clear  again,  make  a  half -circle 
and  head  her  back  to  port,  keeping  her  at  it  until 
you  can  run  ashore  somewhere  on  a  sandy  bottom. 
The  great  risk  is,  Jim,  should  the  motor  stop  she  will 
sink  like  a  stone. "  For  answer,  Jim  took  the  wheel 
from  his  chum's  hands.  Ned,  placing  his  hand  over 
one  of  Jim's  on  the  spokes,  gave  it  a  silent  pressure 
that  was  more  eloquent  than  words.  If  the  job 
could  be  done,  Jim  would  see  it  through.  Then  Ned 
took  his  stand  where  he  would  have  a  clear  jump. 

The  gaunt  sides  of  the  transport  loomed  high  above 
the  plucky  little  boat.  She  still  tore  along  in  sicken- 
ing dives  and  jumps,  just  clear  enough  to  escape  the 
wash  of  the  ship.  Suddenly  Jim  yelled,  "Now!' 
With  a  turn  of  the  wheel  he  brought  the  'plane  in 
like  a  true  seaman.  For  a  moment  the  gunwale 
touched  the  transport's  iron  sides.  Ned  leapt  neatly, 
catching  a  rung  a  foot  above  his  head,  then  the  'plane 
passed  beneath  him,  and  he  was  left  swinging  in  mid- 
air, a  small  speck  swaying  backward  and  forward. 
As  Ned  made  the  leap  an  involuntary  cheer  rippled 
along  the  rails  from  the  soldiers  who  lined  them.  An 
Australian  recognises  true  pluck  instinctively,  and 
will  pay  tribute  to  either  friend  or  foe  who,  by  a 
gallant  deed  arouses  his  admiration. 
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Clinging  like  a  fly  to  the  slender  ladder,  Ned  gave 
one  last  glance  at  the  'plane,  his  joy  and  pride,  now 
making  a  wide  sweep  away  from  him.  Jim  was 
handling  her  like  a  true  sailor.  If  nerve  could  save 
her,  well,  Jim  would  do  it.  A  lump  rose  in  his  throat. 
"Au  revoir,  old  girl  and  Jim,"  he  half  whispered, 
"and  good  luck."  Then  the  terrible  thought  again 
crossed  his  mind,  "Would  he  be  in  time?' 

Up  the  ladder,  with  the  utmost  speed  he  could 
muster,  he  climbed;  reaching  the  top,  he  flung  him- 
self over  the  rail  to  the  deck.  He  was  breathless  with 
the  climb  and  excitement  through  which  he  had 
passed.  The  Commander/3  he  gasped,  'The 
Commander ! ' 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  officer,  feeling  that 
something  important  was  on  foot,  had  not  waited  for 
Ned  to  be  brought  to  him,  but  had  hurried  from  the 
bridge  to  meet  him. 

Ned  jerked  his  message  out  in  five  words:  "Bombs, 
boiler  room,  limber  hatches.' 

The  Commander  started.  Then  orders  came  with 
lightning  rapidity.  'Warn  guard  on  fore  and  after 
holds.  Double  engine-room  guards.  Shoot  anyone 
who  attempts  to  enter  or  leave  without  permission. 
Crew  to  stations.  Life  belts  to  all  aboard.  Search 
ship." 

Without  haste,  the  Commander's  orders  were 
executed.  Lifeboat  crews  stood  by.  Stations  were 
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manned.  The  'Fall-in'  sounded,  and  hardly  ere  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  had  died  away  Australia's  soldiers 
stood  to  attention.  Rapid  signals  brought  the  con- 
voying warships  racing  to  the  sound  like  dogs  at  the 
call  of  the  huntsman.  Belching  forth  a  cloud  of 
smoke  that  trailed  away  astern,  they  came  at  call, 
throwing  clouds  of  spray  over  their  fore  decks  as 
they  tore  through  the  short  seas  with  boats  cleared, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the  order  to  lower 
away. 

They  came  fast,  and  ranged  as  close  as  safety  per- 
mitted to  the  threatened  transport.  The  rattle  of 
blocks  as  their  boats  dropped  to  the  water,  the  shrill 
piping  of  whistles,  the  blue-jacketed  crews  ready  with 
oars  peaked,  all  spoke  to  the  efficiency  which  was 
characteristic  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war — Ready, 
aye  ready! 

Of  the  thousands  that  went  to  make  up  the  com- 
pany on  the  transport,  few,  and  those  only  in  com- 
mand, knew  that  at  any  moment  death  and  destruc- 
tion, with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  might  spring 
from  the  vitals  of  the  ship  in  a  blasting  flame.  Torn 
asunder  by  some  terrible  explosive,  a  few  planks 
and  struggling  men  might  be  all  that  remained  of  a 
gallant  ship  and  its  precious  crew. 


CHAPTER  IV 
A  HAIR-BREADTH  ESCAPE 

WE  left  Mel  just  as  she  climbed  out  of  the  water 
after  her  plunge  from  the  flying  hydroplane. 
She  had  to  meet  the  water  while  travelling  at  thirty- 
six  knots — no  small  task  for  a  girl  of  fourteen.  Mel 
took  that  dive  like  the  little  artist  that  she  undoubt- 
edly was.  Timed  to  a  nicety,  her  hands  cleaved  a 
way  for  her  body- -a  clean,  shallow  dive,  splashless 
and  soundless,  save  for  a  sharp  plunk  as  her  feet  left 
the  surface. 

When  Mel  re-appeared  the  'plane  was  far  dis- 
tant, and  hardly  discernable  from  her  low  position 
in  the  water,  but  she  could  see  the  boys  watching 
anxiously  for  her  re-appearance.  Now  for  the  shore. 

By  this  time  the  full  force  of  the  wash  had  expended 
itself.  She  would  now  be  able  to  make  the  rocks 
without  getting  cut  about  by  the  coral -like  growths 
that  made  landing  in  rough  water  a  matter  of  extreme 
danger.  Mel  sprinted.  With  her  face  buried,  she 
did  the  famous  crawl,  her  hands  entering  the  water 
in  line  with  her  shoulders  with  a  hook-like  motion, 
her  legs  straight,  moving  up  and  down  alternately 
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witli  the  regularity  of  a  fast-moving  piston.  No 
time  to  waste,  Mel,  with  blue  pointers  waiting  for  a 
dainty  morsel.  Mel  used  up  the  twenty-five  yards 
that  lay  between  her  and  safety  in  record  time,  and 
it  was  well  that  she  was  not  an  idler.  Reaching 
the  rocks,  she  drew  herself  up  until  her  feet  found  a 
ledge,  then  up  out  of  danger,  and  none  too  soon, 
for  just  as  she  stood  erect  her  quick  eye  discerned 
the  dreaded  black  fin  of  a  shark  gliding  through  the 
water  only  a  few  yards  distant.  Mel  could  not 
prevent  a  shudder  that  ran  through  her,  but  she  was 
safe. 

"What  of  the  boys?"  Mel's  loyal  heart  made 
her  forget  her  own  recent  terrible  danger.  'Oh, 
dear  Ned  and  Jim,  I  hope  you  will  get  through 
safely."  Such  was  her  thought  as  she  waved  her 
hand  to  the  fast-receding  hydroplane.  Her  heart 
went  out  to  them  with  that  last  little  wave  of  the 
hand,  ' '  Good  luck,  and  God  bless  you ! ' 

Now  her  own  part  had  to  be  done.  She  must  warn 
her  father,  and  secure  the  spies  before  they  could  get 
away.  Yes,  there  was  need  for  haste. 

Some  minutes  later  the  slim  little  figure  made  her 
way  up  from  the  rocks  to  the  house.  The  Captain 
was  sitting  comfortably  in  a  large  deck-chair  on  the 
verandah  reading,  when  Mel  burst  upon  him. 

"What  is  the  matter,  girlie?  Where're  Ned  and 
Jim?'  Mel's  exertions  were  beginning  to  tell  upon 
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her  strength.  Her  last  effort  had  nearly  been  more 
than  enough  for  her  powers  of  endurance.  Reaching 
her  father's  feet,  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
sinking  in  his  lap,  then  she  gave  a  great  sigh  which 
seemed  to  come  from  her  very  heart.  Like  a  thor- 
oughbred race-horse  that  will  run  till  he  drops,  she 
had  used  up  her  vitality  in  her  race  against  time. 
But  that  sigh  meant  more  than  exhaustion.  It 
expressed  also  thankfulness  that  her  father  was  at 
home.  Mel  was  not  a  girl  to  waste  time.  Recovering 
her  breath,  she  rapidly  outlined  the  discovery  she 
had  made,  their  escape  in  the  hydroplane,  how  she 
dived  overboard  in  order  to  give  warning,  how  Ned 
and  Jim  were  even  now  trying  to  warn  the  transport. 

BOOM!  The  sound  of  a  gun  made  Mel  and  her 
father  spring  to  their  feet.  It  was  a  signal,  probably, 
for  the  hydroplane  to  stop.  Anxiously  they  wraited. 
The  seconds  seemed  hours  to  the  anxious  listeners. 
Then  BOOM,  BOOM!  The  concussion  of  the  cannon 
made  the  windows  of  the  house  rattle.  They  were 
firing  on  the  hydroplane.  Would  the  boys  win 
through?  Again  and  again  the  crash  of  artillery 
could  be  heard,  the  echoes  rolling  up  the  great  Arm 
in  successive  waves. 

The  Captain's  lips  tightened,  then  a  flash  of  pride 
leapt  into  his  eyes.  It  was  the  blood  telling.  He 
looked  at  Mel's  drawn  face.  Her  eyes  glistened  as 
she  heard  the  crash  of  the  guns;  with  her  little  chin 
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thrust  forward  as  if  in  defiance,  chest  expanded,  head 
erect,  hands  clenched  at  her  sides,  she  stood  rigid, 
every  muscle  tense,  looking  like  a  young  lioness  about 
to  spring, — but  only  for  a  second. 

"Father,  the  telephone!'  It  was  Mel's  untiring 
brain,  working  with  vigour  and  youth,  that  recalled 
to  them  the  necessity  of  getting  into  touch  immedi- 
ately with  the  fort.  Quickly  the  wires  were  carrying 
a  message  to  central;  then  to  the  Fort  Commandant. 
"Keep  line  clear.  Important.  Hello,  Major,  yes, 
Captain  Grattan  speaking.  You  are  firing  on  our 
launch.  My  son  is  aboard.  He  is  trying  to  warn 
transport  that  there  are  bombs  on  board.  Stop  the 
firing." 

"It's  alright,  Captain,  have  just  received  signals 
from  transport  to  cease  fire.  They  had  a  narrow 
squeak.  Shot  away  their  bows;  but  they  carried 
on  and  made  the  transport.  The  way  they  behaved 
under  fire  was  plucky,  sir;  finest  I  have  seen  in  my 
life;  but  the  danger  is  not  yet  over.  The  transport 
has  lowered  her  boats,  and  the  troops  are  leaving  the 
ship.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  is  standing  by.  Our 
gunners  are  congratulating  themselves  that  for  once 
their  shooting  was  rotten;  but  that  lad  of  yours  is 
heady,  Captain;  he  beat  all  the  shells  we  sent  after 
him  but  one,  and  even  that  could  not  stop  him. 
He  would  make,  later  on,  a  good  commander  of  a 
destroyer,  one  of  the  dreadnoughts  of  the  British 
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Fleet,  and  that  pal  he  had  with  him  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  duck  his  head  at  the  whistle  of  a  shell. 
While  we  breed  such  boys,  Captain,  the  Empire 
has  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  sending  a  force  to  capture 
the  spies  and  wireless.  Stand  by  with  your  daughter. 
We  will  need  her  to  act  as  guide.  A  fast  launch  is 
being  got  ready.  The  wretches  may  be  taken  easily, 
or  they  may  show  fight.  Men  caught  at  their  game 
are  usually  desperate,  knowing  well  their  end  if 
captured--a  stone  wall  and  a  firing  squad. '; 

When  Mel,  who  held  the  receiver  to  her  ear, 
heard  of  the  boys'  success  in  warning  the  transport, 
she  gave  a  cheer,  an  echo  of  which  seemed  to  come 
back  from  the  fort;  and  it  was  a  cheer,  a  real  cheer 
given  by  the  gunners  who  had  now  learnt  about  the 
hydroplane's  mission.  That  cheer  filtered  through 
the  'phone  to  Mel  and  the  Captain.  It  seemed  to 
tell  them  that  all  would  yet  be  well. 

The  places  chosen  by  the  spies  for  their  deadly 
bombs  were  wrell  selected,  showing  that  they  were 
past-masters  at  the  game.  The  limbers  in  the 
boiler-room  provided  a  place  where  they  could  secrete 
their  infernal  machines  without  much  risk  to  the 
operator,  or  risk  of  the  machines  being  found.  These 
limbers  are  spaces  which  run  along  the  floor  of  the 
boiler-room  between  the  boilers  and  the  skin  of  the 
ship,  and  they  are  made  accessible  by  hatches  known 
as  limber  hatches.  All  are  numbered  in  rotation 
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right  through  the  ship.  A  bomb  exploded  in  one 
of  the  limbers  of  the  boiler-room  would  blow  out 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  blow  up  her  boilers  at  the 
same  time.  The  exploding  boilers  would  destroy 
the  ship's  bottom,  and  she  would  founder  instantly. 

The  order  to  search  ship  was  systematically  carried 
out.  Ned  had  learned,  when  listening  to  the  spies' 
conversation,  that  they  had  put  a  bomb  in  one  of 
the  port  limbers  of  the  boiler-room;  another  had 
been  placed  somewhere  else,  but  although  he  strained 
his  ears  to  their  utmost,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
overhearing  the  exact  details  as  to  this  one. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  order  was  given  to  search, 
the  first  machine  was  discovered  in  No.  6  limber. 
The  officer  who  found  it  coolly  tucked  the  deadly 
thing  under  his  arm  and  mounted  to  the  deck,  with- 
out apparent  haste.  He  went  to  the  side,  and  with 
a  mighty  heave  sent  it  overboard,  then,  without 
comment,  he  turned  and  went  below  to  resume  his 
search. 

Meanwhile  the  decks  of  the  transport  presented 
the  appearance  of  extreme  activity.  The  boats  had 
been  lowered  to  the  water  from  their  patent  davits 
without  hitch,  and  lay  alongside  ready  for  their 
human  freight. 

The  troops  entered  the  boats  squad  by  squad, 
until  each  had  her  full  complement  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  men,  then  drew  away  from  danger  as  fast  as 
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the  crews  could  pull.  At  a  safe  distance  they  stood 
by  and  waited.  Hearts  stood  still  that  day  among 
the  men  who  waited  in  the  boats,  not  for  fear  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  gallant  men  who  searched  for 
the  hidden  terror.  Would  they  find  it  in  time?- 
the  thought  was  in  every  mind. 

A  cheer  suddenly  went  up.  An  officer  was  seen 
to  appear  on  the  deck  and  heave  something  over- 
board. It  was  the  first  bomb.  Then  the  whisper 
went  round  that  there  was  more  than  one,  that  the 
hiding-place  of  the  second  was  not  known.  The 
suspense  became  terrible.  Then,  again,  a  figure 
appeared  on  deck  crouching  in  the  attitude  of  an 
athlete  putting  the  shot.  He  launched  his  body  and 
arm  forward,  a  missile  was  seen  to  leave  his  hand  at 
the  end  of  his  swing,  full  twenty  feet  it  hurtled 
through  the  air,  then  fell  with  a  splash.  A  dull 
explosion  was  heard. 

A  mighty  cheer  from  the  troops  arose,  which  found 
an  echo  from  the  warships.  Saved  from  a  ghastly 
fate,  many  a  man  thanked  Providence  for  His  merci- 
ful intervention,  and  the  brave  boys  wTho  had  fear- 
lessly risked  their  lives  for  King  and  Country  were 
not  forgotten. 

On  board  the  transport  the  search  for  the  second 
bomb  had  gone  on  in  tense  silence.  Men  dared 
hardly  to  breathe.  They  must  find  it  quickly,  or 
it  would  be  too  late.  Every  part  of  the  ship  was 
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being  subjected  to  a  thorough  search,  but  it  began 
to  seem  utterly  hopeless.  The  bomb  might  be  in 
the  holds  among  the  dunnage,  or  in  a  hundred  and 
one  out-of-the-way  places  which  are  to  be  found  on 
a  modern  transport.  Ned  had  asked  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  assist  in  the  search,  and,  although  the 
Commander  had  made  some  demur,  he  had  pleaded 
so  earnestly  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  join  the 
searchers.  He  was  quite  at  home  in  an  engine-room. 
He  knew  at  first  hand  nearly  every  engine-room  of 
the  steamers  which  came  to  the  port,  and,  as  luck 
happened,  he  was  known  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
transport. 

Ned  had  an  idea  that  the  second  bomb  was  also 
somewhere  in  the  boiler-room,  where  most  damage 
would  be  done  by  an  explosion,  so  he  searched  every 
hole  and  corner  there,  but  for  a  time  without  success. 
Then  a  thought  came  to  him:  'I  have  not  seen 
anybody  search  the  tank  tops;  it  might  be  there.'1 
In  ten  seconds  he  was  on  the  tops.  He  had  found 
it.  Lying  beside  the  boiler  stool,  the  object  of 
his  search  was  visible.  A  square  parcel,  the  counter- 
part of  the  one  found  in  the  limber  of  the  boiler-room. 

With  a  cry  of  "Here  it  is,'3  he  stooped  and  picked 
it  up.  Then  he  called  to  those  below  to  heave  him 
a  rope.  Quickly  putting  a  hitch  around  the  bomb, 
he  lowered  it  to  the  floor  of  the  boiler-room,  climbing 
down  himself  immediately  after. 
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Ned's  actions  had  been  so  rapid  that  he  was  stand- 
ing alongside  the  machine  before  it  could  be  untied. 
'I  will  take  it."  Ned  followed  his  words  by  action. 
Unhitching  the  rope,  he  took  the  bomb  in  his  arms 
and  ascended  the  ladders.  Anxious  eyes  followed 
his  every  movement.  'Grit!  full  of  it!'  a  husky 
voice  muttered.  'Doing  his  bit,  and  doing  it  like 
a  man."  Out  on  the  deck  Ned  came,  the  bomb  in 
his  right  palm,  and  resting  on  his  shoulder,  a  steady- 
ing touch  of  the  left  hand  keeping  it  balanced,  then 
he  put  the  shot,  the  momentum  of  the  effort  bringing 
him  up  to  the  rail.  He  saw  the  terror  strike  the 
water  and  sink,  then  the  explosion!  Ned  realised 
that  he  had  missed  death  by  seconds.  Joy !  the  trans- 
port was  saved! 

Meanwhile  the  'plane,  with  Jim  at  the  wheel,  made 
a  gallant  picture,  as  she  made  for  safety.  Thousands 
of  eyes  followed  her  mad  course  as,  with  the  breeze 
now  behind  her,  she  made  her  top  speed  again.  The 
motor  seemed  charmed.  Never  a  missfire.  It 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  was  required.  Jim 
nursed  her,  eased  her  with  a  touch,  port  or  starboard, 
watching  the  green  seas  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 
She  had  miles  to  go  before  the  danger  line  could  be 
passed,  and  Jim  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
steer  straight  for  home.  Sink  or  swim,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  running  ashore  on  some  outside 
beach  miles  away.  Besides,  his  mind  pictured  Mel. 
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How  had  she  fared?  The  thought  of  Mel  made  him 
tighten  his  grasp  of  the  spokes,  and  the  engine  seemed 
to  leap  as  if  in  response  to  the  quicker  beating  of 
his  heart — alone,  and  miles  from  shore.  Jim's  life 
depended  upon  his  motor.  One  great  danger  was, 
however,  not  present.  No  crash  of  bursting  shell 
such  as  had  made  their  mad  race  for  the  transport 
so  terribly  dangerous.  The  silence  of  the  forts 
seemed  strange  after  the  turmoil  that  had  accom- 
panied the  outward  journey.  'Thank  goodness," 
thought  Jim,  with  a  grim  smile,  'they  do  not  want 
to  prevent  me  from  getting  back."  Presently  the 
'plane  was  fairly  between  the  Heads,  and  the  long 
Arm  opened  up  before  Jim's  vision.  'I  will  do 
it  on  my  head,"  was  his  next  thought.  Past  the 
middle  fort  he  raced,  then  into  the  smooth  water 
of  the  Arm — on  past  a  tempting  beach  where  safety 
beckoned  to  him;  but  Jim  was  not  to  be  tempted. 
He  would  get  the  'plane  back  on  their  own  beach, 
or  sink  in  the  attempt.  Hooray!  He  has  opened  up 
the  boat-shed  and  the  wharf,  high  tide,  just  the  thing. 
Then  straight  for  the  beach  he  went. 

Jim's  ambitious  plan  was  to  put  her  nose  up  on 
the  sand  without  getting  a  drop  of  water  aboard. 
Off  with  the  switch,  for  the  'plane  was  now  within 
a  few  lengths;  then  for  the  first  time  Jim  noticed 
three  figures  standing  on  the  beach  watching  his 
progress  intently.  He  instantly  recognised  the 
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Captain,  Mrs.  Grattan,  and  Mel,  and  gave  vent  to 
a  long-drawn  cooee.  There  was  a  note  of  triumph 
in  it  that  seemed  to  say,  :  We  have  won  the  game ! ' 
Mel  immediately  responded,  and  running  to  the 
water's  edge  she  met  the  'plane  as  it  pushed  its  torn 
and  shattered  bow  up  on  the  white  sand.  For  a 
few  moments  longer  Jim  \vas  busy  getting  a  kellich 
out  astern  and  fastening  the  'plane  forward  to  a 
stake  to  keep  her  steady,  then,  with  outstretched 
hands,  he  met  Mel. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  back,  Jim,"  she  said,  simply. 
'Our  dear  old  Australia  has  won  again.  This  time 
something  better  than  the  speed  championship. 
You  don't  know  how  I  feel,  Jim.  I  could  give  three 
cheers  all  by  myself  if  it  wouldn't  look  so  funny.' 
Mel  gave  a  wrhimsical  little  smile.  'I  think  mother 
is  wanting  to  kiss  you,  Jim,  and  mind  father  does 
not  squeeze  your  hand  off.' 

Jim's  reception  by  the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Grattan 
was  that  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Grattan 's  motherly  arms 
found  their  way  around  the  sturdy  boy's  neck  as  she 
kissed  him  affectionately.  She  was  as  proud  of  Jim 
as  of  her  own  son  and  daughter.  The  Captain, 
whose  glance  was  fixed  alternately  upon  Jim  and 
the  shell-scarred  'plane,  remembered  a  day  long  past 
when  he,  too,  had  heard  the  burst  of  shells  fired  in 
deadly  earnest;  when  he,  then  a  midshipman  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy,  alone  remained  out  of  the  gallant 
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boat's  crew,  who,  true  to  the  old  traditions  of  their 
race,  died  like  men  fighting  against  odds  in  a  nest 
of  Chinese  pirates.  A  little  box  occupying  a  niche 
in  the  Captain's  study  contains  the  sole  memento  of 
the  affair — a  token  with,  inscribed  upon  it,  the  words 
'For  Valour."  A  thrill  went  through  him  as  he 
shook  Jim's  hand,  and  the  words  "blood  will  tell' 
echoed  in  his  ears. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE   GERMAN  SPIES 

COGS  in  the  great  wheel  of  Germany's  machine 
of  world  conquest,  Frederick  Swartz  and  Carl 
Izeker  had  played  their  part  only  too  well.  Ships 
had  sailed  from  Australia  that  had  never  been  heard 
of  again.  In  many  cases  not  even  a  floating  spar  to 
give  a  clue  to  their  fate  had  been  found.  It  was  not 
war,  but  brutal  murder,  defended  by  the  plea  that 
anything  was  justifiable  that  would  help  to  cripple 
an  enemy.  The  thought  of  thousands  dying  by 
their  hands  did  not  make  them  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
They  were  determined  to  gain  their  ends  even  by 
the  most  diabolical  methods. 

Both  Swartz  and  Izeker  were  Australian  born, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Mixing 
freely  with  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  they  were 
enabled  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  that  helped  them 
to  make  and  carry  out  their  plans  without  suspicion 
being  directed  to  them.  They  were  well  equipped 
for  the  part  they  had  to  play.  Their  parents,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth, were  part  of  the  machine.  Swartz,  senior, 
was  sent  to  Australia  forty  years  before  this  story 
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opened  to  spy  for  Imperial  Germany,  and  Swartz, 
junior,  when  the  time  came,  took  up  the  running. 
A  seemingly  respectable  old  German  farmer,  Swartz, 
senior,  held  many  acres,  and  lived  in  the  western 
district  of  Victoria,  in  close  proximity  to  a  town 
whose  population  was  mostly  German.  German 
was  taught  in  their  schools,  and  German  customs 
were  religiously  maintained.  Young  Swartz  at  an 
early  age  was  sent  to  Germany  to  be  educated. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  fit  him  for  his  future 
occupation.  When  he  returned  to  Australia  he  was 
a  competent  engineer,  and  high-grade  chemist.  He, 
however,  hid  his  capabilities  under  the  disguise  of 
a  motor  mechanic,  and  he  acted  as  such,  and  also  as 
chauffeur  to  many  in  high  positions. 

The  year  1914  found  him  installed  a  few  miles 
from  Sydney,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  as  the 
owner  of  a  small  farm,  and,  incidentally,  he  did 
jobs  for  motorists  in  the  way  of  repairs.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  Swartz's  repair-shop  was  the 
high-grade  turning  lathes  and  implements  with  which 
it  was  fitted.  Tucked  away  right  out  of  the  path 
of  ordinary  traffic,  probably  not  ten  persons  had  even 
had  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  not  one  of  the  ten  even 
remotely  suspected  that  there  was  more  than  met  the 
eye.  Swartz  owned  a  high-speed  car,  in  which  he 
made  frequent  journeys  about  the  country,  going 
and  coming  when  and  how  he  liked,  and  he  could 
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have  explained  many  mysterious  happenings  which 
baffled  the  whole  police  and  military  force  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  known  that  wireless 
plants  were  in  existence,  but  their  precise  where- 
abouts could  not  be  discovered.  Mines  were  laid 
along  the  coast,  by  whom,  no  one  knew.  Ships 
sailed,  and  were  never  heard  of  more — their  fate  was 
known  to  the  deep  sea  alone.  Still  Swartz  and  his 
companion,  whose  early  histories  were  more  or  less 
identical,  went  freely  about  the  country,  and  death 
and  destruction  followed  in  their  wake. 

It  does  not  need  the  skill  of  a  detective  to  piece 
the  story  together.  The  machine-shop,  where  bombs, 
infernal  machines,  explosives  and  mines  could  be 
made;  a  fast  motor  car  upon  wrhose  going  and  coming 
no  restrictions  were  placed;  a  few  agents  on  the 
wharves;  innocent-looking  fishing  boats  distributed 
along  the  coast,  and  death  as  the  last  link  of  an 
infernal  chain. 

The  cave  or  dugout  which  Ned  had  found,  follow- 
ing Mel's  accidental  discovery  of  the  wireless,  was 
one  of  many  such  retreats  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  used  as  store-houses  for  the  paraphernalia  used 
by  the  spies.  The  place  was  ingeniously  masked, 
and  only  accident  could  lead  to  its  discovery.  It 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  uses  to  which  the  spies 
had  put  it. 
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About  eight  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  at  the 
wider  part,  it  had  just  enough  space  above  to  give 
head-room  to  a  man  of  average  height.  The  sides 
were  fretted  by  irregular  ledges  of  rock  jutting  here 
and  there,  something  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These 
ledges  had  their  uses.  Fitted  upon  them  and  into 
crevices  were  neat  shelves  and  cupboards  well  stocked 
with  chemicals  and  instruments  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes.  Two  folding  camp  beds  occupied  one  side  of 
the  cave.  A  small  spirit  stove  with  utensils  was 
neatly  packed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  Overhead  a 
waterproof  cloth  kept  out  any  water  that  might 
trickle  through  tke  rocks  in  rainy  weather.  A  small 
pair  of  dinghy  sculls  hung  from  the  roof.  A  stout 
chest  in  the  centre  was  used  as  a  table,  and  a  couple 
of  boxes  for  seats.  The  farthest  corner  of  the  cave 
was  occupied  by  a  rough  table.  On  this,  ready  for 
use  at  a  minute's  notice,  were  the  wireless  instru- 
ments. A  pair  of  Colt's  automatic  32  calibre  pistols 
completed  the  outfit  of  the  cave  itself.  Beyond  the 
cave  a  small  tunnel  had  been  excavated.  This  held 
explosives,  the  most  powerful  known  to  science.  A 
door  isolated  them  from  the  cave,  but  connections 
had  been  made  by  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  it 
would  be  possible  to  explode  the  chemicals  at  a  few 
moments'  notice. 

Well  equipped  in  every  detail  for  carrying  on  their 
work,  confident  that  none  suspected  the  existence  of 
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the  cave,  Swartz  and  Izeker  continued  to  give  free 
vent  to  their  satisfaction  at  the  probable  early  de- 
struction of  the  transport  some  time  after  Ned  had 
safely  regained  the  'plane  and  put  to  sea.  Izeker  was 
narrating  further  details  as  to  how  the  bombs  had 
been  successfully  placed.  A  trusty  agent  who  had 
been  sent  to  help  to  repair  some  defective  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  transport  had  smuggled  the  bombs 
aboard  with  his  tools.  He  boasted  that  he  could 
have  loaded  the  dirty  tub  down  to  her  plimsol  with 
bombs  if  he  had  wanted  to.  The  schweine  are 
so  clever--!  think  not.  When  they  wake  up  and 
find  that  John  Smith,  who  drives  a  store  wagon, 
has  changed  a  little  box  of  soap  for  one  of  those 
beauties  (pointing  to  one  of  the  instruments  on  the 
shelf),  well,  they  will  have  a  blue  fit.  And  John  is 
such  a  patriotic  driver;  he  has  forgotten  that  his 
name  was  Schmidt  once  upon  a  time.  Well,  here's 
to  the  day!'  Swartz  and  his  companion  raised  their 
glasses.  'May  every  Australian  hog  on  board  go 
like  a  stone  to  the  bottom!  It  should  not  be  long 
before  we  hear  something.'' 

Boom!  The  muffled  report  of  a  heavy  gun  penetra- 
ted the  dugout.  Boom!  The  spies  jumped  to  their  feet. 
'What  was  that?'  Continued  heavy  reports  were 
now  heard.  Something  must  be  wrong.  Had  their 
well-laid  plans  failed?  No,  it  could  not  be  that,  but 
it  would  be  wise  to  find  out  what  the  firing  portended. 
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Swartz  suggested  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  the  wireless  aerials  were,  and 
reconnoitre,  while  Izeker  should  take  the  dinghy 
down  the  Arm  and  get  what  news  he  could.  They 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  Swartz 
worked  his  way  up  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  climbed  one  of  the  tall  trees  and  was  scanning 
the  water  between  and  beyond  the  Heads  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  powerful  Zeiss  glasses.  A  muffled 
curse  came  from  his  lips.  He  could  plainly  see  the 
transport  with  the  accompanying  warships  a  few 
miles  outside.  Something  told  him  that  their  scheme 
had  miscarried.  How,  he  knew  not. 

The  firing  still  continued.  Suddenly,  his  eye 
caught  the  target  at  which  the  guns  of  the  fort  were 
firing,  a  hydroplane,  tearing  over  the  water  amid  a 
smother  of  white  spray,  dodging  hither  and  thither 
to  escape  the  shells  that  fell  around  it  like  hail- 
stones. Intuitively,  Swartz  connected  the  'plane 
with  their  plot.  Someone  had  got  wind  of  their 
scheme  to  blow  up  the  transport,  and  men  were 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  forts  in  order  to  give 
warning. 

Swartz  watched  feverishly.  Fear  of  failure  trans- 
formed his  face  (which  habitually  looked  like  a  mask) 
into  something  which  indicated  the  true  character  of 
the  man.  Hate  seemed  to  exude  from  every  pore 
of  his  skin.  Baffled!  All  his  scheming  and  plotting 
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to  end  in  failure!  The  thought  made  him  grind  his 
teeth  and  bite  his  lip  until  blood  trickled  down  his 
chin. 

'Ah!'  An  exclamation  of  satisfaction  came 
from  between  his  clenched  teeth.  The  'plane  was 
seen  to  stagger  and  yaw  from  her  course.  Swartz 
could  plainly  see  the  yawning  rent  in  her  bows  which 
followed  the  impact  of  the  shell.  'May  they  drown 
like  dogs,"  he  muttered  grimly.  Stern  rage  again 
took  possession  of  him.  The  'plane  still  held  to  her 
course,  making  straight  for  the  threatened  transport. 
Suddenly  the  firing  ceased.  Then  Swartz  saw  the 
big  vessel  slow  down,  and  the  mad  leap  for  the  ladder, 
then  the  flash  of  foam  from  the  bows  of  the  hydro- 
plane as  she  again  headed  shoreward. 

Swartz  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that 
information  had  leaked  out  regarding  the  attempt  to 
blow  up  the  transport;  but  how?  It  was  known 
only  to  three  confederates — Swartz,  Izeker,  and  the 
mechanic  who  had  placed  the  bombs.  He  could  rely 
upon  the  other  two  for  absolute  secrecy.  Ah!  If  it 
had  leaked  out  that  there  were  bombs  aboard,  it 
could  not  be  known  where  they  were  placed!  The 
thought  caused  a  ray  of  satisfaction  to  illumine  his 
countenance.  If  the  bombs  were  not  found  quickly, 
it  would  be  too  late.  Swartz  took  out  his  watch 
and  scanned  it  feverishly.  It  was  now  a  question  of 
minutes  to  the  moment  when  the  bombs  were  timed 
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to  explode.  Slowly  the  seconds  seemed  to  drag 
along.  With  eyes  glued  to  the  dial  of  his  watch, 
Swartz  waited.  Ten  seconds  more,  and  if  the  bombs 
were  not  found  and  heaved  overboard  the  transport 
was  his.  Nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two,  one — the  time  for  the  explosion  had  passed. 

With  a  hearty  curse,  Swartz  descended  from  his 
perch  in  the  tree,  and  made  his  way  down  the  rocks, 
slipping  and  sliding  in  his  haste.  Nearing  the  dug- 
out, he  was  astonished  to  see  Izeker  clambering  up 
from  the  beach  in  evident  haste.  Something,  then, 
had  happened.  The  spies  met  at  the  entrance.  One 
glance  at  each  other's  face  was  sufficient  to  tell  them 
that  their  plan  had  miscarried.  Swartz  hurriedly 
outlined  what  he  had  seen,  but  Izeker  had  some- 
thing to  tell  which  was  more  immediately  serious. 
He  had  gone  down  to  the  dinghy,  only  to  find  it 
with  the  bottom  stove  in,  a  large  rock  having  been 
dropped  right  through  it.  Was  it  possible  that  an 
enemy  had  found  it?  Perhaps  also  the  wireless  and 
dugout? 

Izeker  also  reported  that  he  had  found  that  some- 
one had  been  on  the  beach.  Swartz  then  began  to 
look  about  him.  An  exclamation  brought  his  com- 
panion to  his  side.  Like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  had 
found  a  footprint  in  the  sand  made  by  a  naked  foot. 
Their  game  was  up.  They  must  get  away  as  soon 
as  they  could.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  they 
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would  be  sought  after  ere  long.  Then  a  fierce  resolve 
was  born  in  Swartz.  When  the  pursuers  did  arrive, 
they  should  get  a  warm  reception. 

Together  with  his  confederate,  he  disappeared  into 
the  dugout,  and  the  two  men  were  soon  busy  with 
instruments,  fuses,  and  high  explosives.  The  dugout 
contained  enough  of  the  latter  to  blow  up  fifty  ships. 
From  this,  at  least,  they  would  get  some  small  satis- 
faction after  their  failure  to  send  the  transport  to  the 
bottom.  With  this  spur  to  their  effort  they  speedily 
finished  their  work  in  such  a  complete  manner  that 
when  the  button  should  be  pressed  all  trace  of  the 
dugout  would  vanish.  Then,  taking  only  their  auto- 
matics and  glasses,  the  spies  were  ready  to  depart. 
Their  plans  were  well  laid,  but  they  had  reckoned 
without  the  inquisitive  bandicoot. 


CHAPTER  VI 
EXIT  THE  BANDICOOT 

THE  launch  which  took  Ned  back  to  shore  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  convoying  warships. 
Ned  was  treated  by  the  officers  and  men  like  a  young 
admiral,  and  now  that  the  job  was  done  he  was  able 
to  calmly  contemplate  the  great  risk  they  had  taken. 
It  had  been  a  glorious  experience  to  be  under  fire. 
The  blood  tingled  through  his  veins  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  a  flush  of  pride  mounted  to  his  face  as  he 
thought  of  Mel's  part  in  the  adventure.  Yes,  it  was 
good  to  have  a  sister  like  Mel! 

6 1  wonder  if  the  Germans  heard  the  firing?"  said 
Ned,  presently.  clf  they  were  not  too  drunk  by  the 
time  the  first  shot  was  fired  they  might  have  heard 
the  reports."  The  boat's  officer  thought  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  sound  would  penetrate  to  the  dug- 
out. '  I  would  give  anything  if  we  could  capture  the 
skunks,"  he  added.  'There  is  no  telling  what  other 
mischief  they  may  do  if  they  escape.'5 

By  this  time  the  launch  had  nearly  arrived  at 
Ned's  home.  Another  launch  could  be  seen  dimly 
through  the  growing  dusk  moored  at  the  wharf, 
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while  a  group  of  khaki-clad  figures  were  silhouetted 
against  the  background  of  dimly-lit  water.  This  was 
the  search-party  from  the  fort,  waiting  for  darkness 
to  fall  before  setting  out  upon  the  expedition. 

The  Major,  who  was  personally  in  command  of  the 
party,  wTas  up  at  the  house  in  close  consultation  with 
Jim,  Mel,  and  her  father.  Mel  was  able  to  give  exact 
details  as  to  the  spot  where  the  wireless  aerials  were, 
but  was  unable  to  describe  the  exact  locality  of  the 
dugout;  so  it  was  decided  to  await  Ned's  return 
before  starting. 

Presently  a  hail  was  heard,  then  running  feet,  then 
Ned  burst  in  upon  the  little  party.  The  Major  and 
his  Lieutenant  sprang  to  their  feet.  Mel,  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  rushed  to  Ned  with  hands  outstretched, 
unable  to  repress  her  joy  at  his  safe  return.  Her 
prayer,  as  she  stood  dripping  on  the  rocks  watching 
the  fast-receding  hydroplane,  to  send  the  boys  back 
safely,  had  been  answered.  Here  they  were  both 
home  unharmed,  and  ready  for  further  adventure. 

As  Ned's  father  looked  at  the  trio  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  fire  of  his  own  youth.  They  were  *  chips 
of  the  old  block.'  God  bless  them! 

The  ceremony  of  presenting  Ned  to  the  Major  and 
his  Lieutenant  was  performed  by  Mel.  With  a 
charm  that  was  irresistible,  she  made  the  introduc- 
tion: 'My  brother'  (with  the  emphasis  on  the 
'my').  The  Major  cordially  grasped  Ned's  hand. 
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Inwardly  his  heart  swelled  as  he  surveyed  the  lad 
who,  though  death  had  so  recently  been  close  at  hand, 
looked  as  if  nothing  exceptional  had  happened.  But 
he  did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and,  addressing 
both  lads,  he  simply  said:  'Boys,  you  have  done 
well,  but  there  is  yet  more  work  on  hand.  Hold 
yourselves  in  readiness  to  accompany  us.  This 
young  lady  (turning  to  Mel)  has  had  enough  adven- 
ture for  to-day,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  a  stray  bullet  finding  its  way  in  her 
direction. " 

Mel's  face  showed  plainly  her  disappointment,  and 
Ned,  who  knew  the  sign  well,  intervened,  like  a  true 
chum.  "I  would  like  her  to  go,  Sir,"  he  pleaded, 
"if  you  would  not  mind  it  very  much.  I  know  the 
exact  position  of  the  cave  and  wireless  plant,  and 
will  guide  the  party,  but  Mel  and  Jim  could  follow 
in  the  knockabout,  and  would  be  out  of  danger  if 
they  kept  well  out  in  the  Bay,  and  perhaps,  Sir,  they 
might  be  lucky  enough  to  be  in  at  the  finish.'1 

Mel  clasped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed:  'Oh,  can 
I  go,  father,  if  the  Major  will  let  me?  "  The  Captain 
and  the  Major  were  not  proof  against  Mel's  pleading, 
so  it  was  decided  to  allow  her  to  go  with  Jim  in  the 
little  knockabout.  Jim  was  more  than  pleased  at 
the  arrangement,  which  meant  a  further  hour  or  two 
in  Mel's  society.  Boy-like,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  hooray,  then,  taking  leave  of  the  Major 
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and  the  Lieutenant,  he  darted  off  to  get  the  'one- 
horse'  ready  for  the  trip.  Indulgent  and  smiling 
eyes  followed  his  exit. 

The  time  had  now  nearly  arrived  for  the  departure 
of  the  party.  Arrangements  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  the  attacking  force  were  completed.  If 
the  spies  put  up  a  fight  from  within  the  shelter  of 
the  cave,  it  might  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them;  so  a 
small  bombing  section  was  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  make  things  as  unpleasant  as  possible.  The  night 
was  likely  to  be  cloudy,  and  great  care  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents.  The  cave  was  so 
situated  that  stray  bullets  might  easily  hit  friend 
instead  of  foe. 

In  order  that  the  noise  of  the  motor  might  not 
alarm  the  spies,  and  give  them  warning  of  the  im- 
pending operations,  it  was  arranged  that  the  launch 
should  stop  some  distance  from  the  objective.  The 
soldiers  were  to  proceed  to  the  landing-place  in  a 
rowing  boat  with  muffled  oars.  A  large  ship's  boat 
had  been  requisitioned,  and  the  landing  party,  in 
order  to  save  time,  would  be  towed  as  far  as  they 
could  get  up  the  Arm  without  running  the  risk  of 
detection  by  the  spies.  Then  the  tow-line  would  be 
slipped,  and  the  boat  would  proceed  alone  to  its 
destination. 

Time  to   go,"    said   the   Major,   looking  at   his 
watch.    "Be  ready  to  cast  off  in  five  minutes."    The 
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Lieutenant  saluted,  and  departed  for  the  landing- 
place,  quickly  getting  his  men  aboard.  The  launch 
and  its  tow  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  Major  and 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Presently  they  appeared,  and, 
taking  their  seats,  the  order  was  given  to  cast  off. 

The  Major,  Captain  Grattan,  the  Lieutenant,  and 
Ned  occupied  the  stern  sheets,  the  thwart  seats 
being  packed  with  the  soldiers  from  the  garrison. 
Six  lusty  oarsmen  waited  ready  to  get  to  business 
directly  the  word  was  given  to  dip. 

The  soldiers,  together  with  the  oarsmen,  were 
husky  young  Australians  who,  for  the  most  part,  did 
not  take  life  too  seriously.  They  were  not  fighters 
by  nature.  To  a  casual  observer  they  might  have 
appeared  as  too  happy-go-lucky  to  make  the  brand 
of  soldier  which  old-world  standards  demand.  But 
the  casual  observer  would  have  been  deceived  in  the 
Australian.  Under  his  seemingly  indifferent  and 
lazy  demeanour  there  lurks  fires  which,  when  lighted, 
burn  with  a  fury  that  to  endeavour  to  extinguish 
them  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  When  an  Aus- 
tralian makes  up  his  mind  for  a  thing,  you  may  bet 
that  it  will  be  a  busy  time  for  those  who  oppose  him. 
In  other  words,  he  possesses  the  resolution,  the  fire, 
and  the  grit  which  make  him  the  equal  of  any  soldier 
in  the  world. 

The  launch  quickly  got  under  weigh,  and  soon  was 
nosing  its  way  up  the  Arm,  its  bow  cutting  a  phos- 
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phorescent  furrow  through  the  calm  waters.  The 
strictest  silence  was  observed,  only  broken  by  the 
sound  of  the  muffled  exhaust.  Away  astern  could 
be  heard  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  little  'one-horse.' 
Jim  was  pushing  it  along  in  great  style.  His  orders 
were  to  stop  his  motor  when  he  arrived  at  the  launch, 
then  row  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Mel  was  bubbling  over  with  excitement  and  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  further  adventure.  cFear' 
was  to  her  an  unknown  quantity.  Once  only  had  she 
been  a  little  frightened.  Ned  and  Mel — youngsters 
of  twelve  and  ten  years  respectively- -were  putting  a 
day  in  on  the  rocks  on  the  coast.  The  day  was 
windy,  the  water  dangerous  with  cross-currents,  when 
a  sudden  gust  sent  Ned's  new  hat  sailing  seaward. 
Over  the  edge  of  the  rocks  it  went,  Ned  being  un- 
able to  clutch  it  before  it  started  out  to  sea.  The 
spot  where  it  went  over  was  infested  with  sharks, 
but  Ned  never  worried  about  that.  His  hat  was 
gone,  so  he  must  get  it  back.  Coolly  undressing,  the 
twelve-year-old  boy  plunged  in  and  made  for  the 
speck  now  floating  three  hundred  yards  from  shore. 
He  made  good  time,  and  reached  his  hat,  then  started 
to  swim  back.  Mel  could  see  him  struggling  against 
a  stiff  current,  battling  all  he  knew  to  reach  the 
rocks,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  swirl  was  too  much 
for  him.  Realising  that  he  could  not  reach  the  rocks, 
Ned  did  not  lose  his  head,  but  made  for  the  beach 
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some  five  hundred  yards  distant.  He  fought  gal- 
lantly for  life  against  the  waves,  but  Mel  could  see 
that  his  efforts  were  telling  on  his  strength.  Her 
heart  sank,  but  something  told  her  that  he  would 
win.  A  crowd  had  gathered  on  the  cliffs  and  beach, 
and  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  little  fellow 
struggling.  A  boat  was  being  launched.  Ned  was 
nearly  done.  He  had  thrown  up  his  arm  as  a  signal 
for  assistance.  Mel  knew  that  it  was  only  in  the  last 
extremity  that  he  would  admit  defeat.  When  she 
saw  that  slight  arm  go  up,  she  could  hardly  restrain 
herself  from  jumping  into  the  swirl  to  try  to  help 
her  brother.  The  boat  was  capsized  in  the  surf 
several  times  before  its  crew  managed  to  get  it  safely 
afloat.  Before,  however,  they  could  reach  Ned,  an 
insetting  current  carried  him  close  to  the  rocks,  and 
a  friendly  wave  landed  him,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
at  his  sister's  feet.  His  only  regret  when  he  again 
got  his  wind,  was  that  in  his  final  struggle  he  had 
again  lost  his  hat! 

Mel  was  full  of  optimism,  and  no  matter  what 
difficulties  she  became  involved  in,  she  always  had 
the  feeling  that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end. 

So  the  little  'one-horse'  chugged  along  laden 
with  youth  brimful  of  expectations.  Presently  they 
arrived  at  the  now  stationary  launch.  The  attacking 
party  had  gone  on  to  their  destination,  so  Jim  put 
over  his  sculls  and  followed  in  their  wake.  Fortu- 
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nately,  the  moon  was  hidden  behind  some  dark 
clouds,  so  the  progress  of  the  boat  and  *  one-horse' 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  shore. 

The  search-party  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  and 
Ned  arranged  the  positions  of  the  force.  Mel  and 
Jim  kept  out  in  the  bay  under  shelter  of  a  little  head- 
land, which  would  effectually  hide  them  from  the 
spies. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  attack,  when  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  shake  and  quiver  as  from  an  earth- 
quake. 

We  left  the  spies  with  their  plans  laid  for  the 
reception  of  their  enemies  should  they  be  attacked. 
Certain  death  awaited  anyone  who  attempted  to 
enter  the  dugout. 

Smiling  with  grim  satisfaction,  they  made  their 
way  up  the  hill  to  a  point  of  vantage  where  they 
could  await  developments.  When  the  explosion 
took  place,  they  would  know  that  some,  at  least,  of 
their  pursuers  had  been  wiped  out. 

Wre  will  now  take  the  reader  back  to  the  dugout. 
A  few  feet  from  the  door  a  pair  of  bright  little  eyes 
peeped  out  of  the  undergrowth.  A  little  furry  body 
sat  and  waited  until  all  sounds  had  died  away  before 
daring  to  venture  out  on  the  nightly  quest  in  search 
of  food.  Presently  all  was  still.  A  quick  rush,  and 
the  little  ball  of  fur  landed  right  in  the  doorway  of 
the  dugout.  A  piece  of  bark  rested  against  the  rock. 
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"Just  the  thing  to  climb  up  on,"  thought  the  little 
fellow.  Taking  a  short  run,  he  scaled  half-way  up 
the  piece  of  bark,  then  found  that  he  was  losing  his 
balance.  For  one  brief  moment  he  steadied  himself, 
then,  taking  a  side-leap  he  landed  on  the  ground 
simultaneously  with,  for  him,  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  earth  seemed  to  shrivel  beneath  his  feet;  then, 
tearing  itself  to  shreds,  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  leapt 
in  a  mighty  convulsion.  Skyward  and  outward, 
masses  of  rocks  hurled  themselves  like  bolts  from  the 
hand  of  Jove  in  every  direction.  The  cave  vanished. 
Rocks  that  had  remained  poised  for  centuries  on  the 
hillside  toppled  and  fell  with  mighty  crashes,  bound- 
ing down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  in  avalanches  of 
destruction.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots,  and 
sent  flying  skyward  like  sticks.  A  great  rock  bound- 
ing down  the  hillside  met  a  grey  old  gum,  gnarled 
and  hard  from  years  of  storm  and  stress,  hitting 
the  tree  about  half-way  up  its  leathery  trunk.  It 
cut  through  like  a  razor,  slicing  a  section  away  so 
cleanly  that  the  portion  above  fell  perpendicularly 
down  on  to  the  butt  below,  then,  remaining  poised 
for  a  second,  it  slowly  toppled  over  and  fell.  The 
great  boulder,  not  stayed  in  its  course  by  a  single 
second,  hurtled  on  until  it  fell  with  a  seething  splash 
in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  A  great  flame  leapt  sky- 
ward. The  mighty  roar  reverberated  up  and  down 
the  great  Arm.  Then  a  thick  hail  of  debris  descended 
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again  to  earth,  a  heavy  smoke  hung  overhead,  and 
the  air  was  tainted  by  an  acrid  smell,  chokingly 
oppressive  to  anyone  attempting  to  breathe.  After 
that  came  silence,  deep  and  profound. 

The  attacking  party  were  luckily  at  a  distance  from 
the  upheaval,  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  the 
full  fury  of  the  blast.  They,  however,  did  not  escape 
unscathed,  as  numerous  bruises  and  bleeding  hands 
and  faces  testified.  Nobody  was,  however,  seriously 
injured,  thanks  to  the  prompt  order  to  take  cover 
issued  by  the  Major.  The  party  scattered  promptly, 
taking  shelter  where  they  could  be  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  rocks  on  the  shore  or  wherever  else  the  slightest 
available  cover  could  be  found.  Like  rain  the  debris, 
composed  of  earth,  rocks,  and  pieces  of  dismembered 
trees,  descended  around  them.  The  crew  left  to 
guard  the  boat  had  a  trying  time,  since  being  too 
far  away  from  the  rocks  to  be  able  to  take  cover, 
they  were  left  practically  unprotected.  When  placed 
in  a  tight  corner,  however,  Australians  usually 
find  a  way  out.  Everyone  of  them  could  swim  like  a 
fish,  so,  as  one  man,  overboard  they  all  went,  and  as 
the  hail  of  stones  began  to  descend  they  dived  for  the 
bottom,  remaining  there  until  the  danger  had  passed. 
Employing  the  well-known  trick  of  emptying  the 
lungs  before  making  the  plunge,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  lie  flat,  face  downward,  on  the  sand  of  the  bottom 
in  shallow  water.  The  falling  rocks  after  striking 
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the  water  settled  downward  slowly  and  harmlessly. 
One  of  the  crew,  however,  thought  his  last  moment 
had  come.  A  large  rock  hit  the  water  directly  above 
him,  and  landed  on  the  middle  of  his  back.  A  side 
wriggle,  and  the  rock  slipped  off,  and  much  to  his 
relief  he  found  himself  on  the  surface  with  his  five 
companions  quite  unharmed.  But  trouble  had  come 
to  the  boat.  She  had  been  stove  in  by  falling  debris, 
and  was  making  water  rapidly.  Her  crew  quickly 
pushed  her  into  shallower  water,  where  she  rested, 
half-full,  upon  the  sandy  bottom. 

With  Mel  and  Jim  things  had  fared  differently. 
After  taking  up  their  position  well  under  cover  of 
the  cliff,  they  waited  for  the  first  signs  that  the  attack 
had  commenced.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  The  minutes  passed.  Then,  suddenly, 
pandemonium  seemed  to  be  let  loose.  The  hillside 
burst  into  a  great  sheet  of  flame,  momentarily  light- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  bay.  The  great  explosion 
shook  the  little  'one-horse'  from  stem  to  stern.  Jim 
took  in  the  situation  instantly.  The  spies  had  blown 
up  the  dugout.  Their  position  was  extremely  danger- 
ous. Jim  gripped  the  sculls  in  order  to  put  the 
knockabout  out  of  danger.  Mel  put  the  tiller  across, 
and  Jim  swung  the  'one-horse'  round  on  a  pivot 
with  her  nose  pointing  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
vast  disturbance.  A  few  strokes  of  the  sculls  and 
the  avalanche  was  upon  them.  Jim,  finding  the 
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missiles  falling,  sprang  to  the  stern  where  Mel  sat, 
and,  bending  over,  he  sheltered  her  body  as  well  as 
he  could  from  the  descending  stones. 

A  heavy  blow  between  the  shoulders  nearly  knocked 
him  overboard,  then  a  terrific  crash,  another  blow, 
and  Jim  found  himself  sinking  down,  down,  down. 
A  cold  hand  seemed  to  press  upon  his  brow,  then 
oblivion. 

When  the  great  crash  came,  Mel,  sheltered  by 
Jim's  body,  had  escaped  unharmed.  The  impact  of 
the  great  boulder  that  smashed  the  knockabout  like 
an  egg-shell,  threw  her  and  Jim  cleanly  overboard. 
Mel,  a  second  later,  found  herself  alone  floating  on 
the  waters  of  the  Arm.  The  'one-horse'  had  dis- 
appeared, and  Jim,  'Oh!  where  was  Jim?'  Mel's 
anguish  was  inexpressible.  'Jim  has  been  killed 
trying  to  save  me.  Dear  old  Jim!'  A  great  sob 
rose  in  her  throat.  Jim,  her  chum,  her  playmate; 
and  then  Mel  realised,  young  as  she  was,  the  real 
place  that  Jim  held  in  her  heart. 

The  darkness  seemed  to  envelop  her.  A  great 
despair  laid  hold  of  her  young  heart.  'Jim,  Jim!' 
she  cried  aloud,  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  despairing 
cry,  a  dark  object  came  to  the  surface  a  few  feet  away. 
A  break  in  the  clouds  threw  a  wave  of  light  on  a 
white  face  slowly  rising  from  the  depths. 

Although  impeded  by  her  clothes,  Mel  reached  the 
inanimate  body  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  It 
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was  Jim,  dead  or  alive  she  knew  not,  but  as  her  hands 
touched  him  she  felt  again  that  something  that 
whispered  all  would  be  well. 

As  she  reached  Jim's  side  she  gently  lifted  his  head 
from  the  water;  then,  with  her  strong  young  arms 
encircling  his  unconscious  form,  she  made  for  the 
shore.  Mel's  thoughts  as  she  struggled  during  that 
long  swim  did  not  concern  her  own  safety.  She  had 
a  task  to  perform,  and  if  in  fulfilling  that  task  her 
own  life  must  be  forfeited,  she  would  ungrudgingly 
give  it.  Not  for  one  instant  did  a  thought  of  aban- 
doning Jim  present  itself  to  her.  Although  her 
narrow  escape  after  her  dive  from  the  hydroplane 
came  vividly  to  her  mind,  the  awful  terrors  of  a 
lengthy  swim  in  the  shark-infested  waters  of  the  long 
Arm  did  not  make  her  falter.  She  was  well  aware 
that  at  any  moment  a  quick,  tearing  rush  through  the 
inky  water,  a  sudden  grip  of  cruel  teeth,  might  place 
their  fate  beyond  all  doubt.  Mel  thought  of  these 
things,  but  she  never  swerved  in  her  determination 
to  get  Jim  to  safety.  It  was  slow,  heart-breaking 
work,  and  only  her  sterling  grit  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  accomplish  it,  treading  water  when  she  found 
herself  getting  tired  with  the  weight  of  her  burden. 
Nearer  now  to  the  rocks.  A  few  more  strokes  and 
she  would  win.  Tired  almost  to  death,  she  could 
not  make  the  effort  without  another  rest.  Letting 
her  feet  sink,  a  great  thrill  went  through  her.  She 
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had  touched  bottom.  She  tried  to  stand  on  the 
slippery  weed-covered  rock,  but  could  not  keep  her 
footing.  One  last  try  now.  Summoning  all  her 
remaining  strength,  she  made  her  last  great  effort. 
Foot  by  foot  she  lessened  the  distance.  A  great 
surging  arose  in  her  ears;  a  great  sob  came  from  her 
heart.  She  would  do  it.  Almost  in  her  last  ex- 
tremity, a  merciful  providence  guided  Mel's  course. 
Her  feet  again  found  the  rocks,  this  time  solid  and 
unyielding.  She  had  won ! 

The  place  was,  fortunately,  a  gradually  shelving 
rock.  Drawing  Jim  up  as  far  as  the  water  would 
allow  (for  her  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  drag  him  completely  out),  she  turned  him 
sideways,  and  gently  rolled  him  over  until  clear  of 
the  water.  Pausing  only  for  an  instant  to  get  her 
breath,  she  then  started  to  try  to  restore  him  to 
consciousness.  She  was  familiar  with  Jim's  method 
of  Katsu  resuscitation,  and  presently  her  eyes  filled 
with  sudden  gratitude.  Jim  was  breathing.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  His  hand  went  fumblingly  to  his 
head,  then  he  heard  a  voice  that  quavered  a  little, 
say,  'Are  you  alright,  Jim?'  It  was  Mel's  voice, 
and  acted  like  a  tonic.  He  sat  upright  for  the  mo- 
ment, puzzled,  then  recollection  dawned.  The 
smash  out  on  the  Arm.  But  how  had  they  got 
ashore?  Mel  told  him  how  the  little  'one-horse'  had 
been  smashed  and  sunk,  but  omitted  much  that 
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concerned  her  part  in  getting  him  ashore.  Jim, 
however,  read  between  the  lines,  and,  taking  Mel's 
hand,  he  said  simply,  'Mel,  you,  you  are  a  brick!' 

Darkness  curtained  a  flush  of  pleasure  that  rose 
to  Mel's  face,  but  she  only  said:  'We  must  find  the 
rest  of  the  party,  Jim,  and  make  our  way  home  again.'5 

Shivering  in  their  wet  clothes,  they  slowly  made 
their  way  in  the  darkness  along  the  rocky  shore,  the 
exertion  warming  their  blood.  Mel  was  very  tired. 
The  day  had  been  a  terrible  one.  In  reviewing  the 
incidents  that  had  been  crowded  into  a  few  short 
hours,  it  seemed  like  a  tale  from  a  story  book.  She 
had  read  many  stories  of  adventure,  but  never 
dreamed  that  she  would  take  part  in  a  real  one  her- 
self. Jim  did  not  think  much  about  anything  in 
particular,  excepting  Mel  and  his  bruised  skull.  This 
he  felt  tenderly,  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
he  helped  Mel  over  the  rocks,  even  when  it  was  not 
really  necessary.  Presently  they  were  startled  by  a 
command  to  halt.  'Advance  one,  and  give  the 
countersign!'  They  had  stumbled  on  a  sentry 
guarding  the  shore,  in  case  the  spies  should  attempt 
to  escape  that  way.  Jim  advanced  and  satisfied  the 
sentry  who,  when  he  recognised  Jim,  gave  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight.  Since  the  explosion  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  knockabout,  and 
searchers  had  been  sent  out  in  various  directions 
without  finding  any  trace  of  its  whereabouts. 
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Mel's  and  Jim's  appearance  at  the  camp  was 
hailed  with  a  joyful,  'Here  they  are!'  Mel  found 
herself  getting  into  her  father's  greatcoat,  the  warmth 
of  which  made  her  eyes  drowsy.  The  Captain's 
strong  arms  bore  her  to  a  little  couch  of  leaves,  where 
nature,  guarding  her  tired  little  body,  waved  the 
fairy  wand  of  blessed  sleep  over  her,  and  hydroplanes, 
dugouts,  spies,  explosions  were  all  forgotton. 

Jim,  who  felt  very  shaky  from  his  recent  experi- 
ences, indulged  in  a  good  rub  down,  and,  after  telling 
what  he  knew  about  the  mishap  to  the  'one-horse,' 
and  what  he  surmised  about  Mel's  plucky  struggle 
to  save  his  life,  he  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep  on  a 
patch  of  dry  sand,  his  arm  as  a  pillow,  and  a  kindly 
soldier's  coat  for  a  covering. 

The  rest  of  the  party  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
launch.  Arrangements  had  been  made  that  when 
the  firing  opened  she  was  to  proceed  to  the  landing- 
place.  She  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance,  owing 
to  a  defective  sparking  plug  which  required  attention. 
As  soon  as  she  arrived  upon  the  scene,  the  party  were 
to  return  to  Ned's  home.  Ned  had  taken  a  party 
up  the  rocks  to  where  the  dugout  used  to  be,  but  the 
locality  was  hardly  recognisable.  It  being  too  dark 
to  gauge  the  damage  to  the  landscape  by  the  ex- 
plosion, the  party  proceeded  up  the  rocks  to  where 
the  wireless  aerials  were.  No  alteration  had  taken 
place  here,  so,  leaving  a  guard  at  various  points  on. 
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the  hillside,  Ned  and  the  Lieutenant  returned  to  the 
beach. 

The  landing-party  had  been  extremely  lucky  in 
escaping  serious  injury.  Cuts  and  bruises  were  com- 
mon, but  the  unfortunate  ones  took  it  all  with  a  grin, 
and  thanked  their  stars  it  was  not  worse.  Speculation 
regarding  the  cause  of  what  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  premature  explosion  was  rife,  but  solution 
of  the  problem  was  given  up.  Whatever  caused  it 
had  saved,  possibly,  many  valuable  lives. 

If  the  party  had  been  permitted  to  look  behind 
the  scenes,  and  to  know  the  reason  why  the  machine 
of  death  had  failed  to  claim  its  intended  victims,  they 
would  have  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  demolished 
dugout  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  inquisitive 
bandicoot. 


CHAPTER  VII 
OLD  NED 

ONCE  again  the  plans  of  the  spies  had  miscarried. 
Luck  seemed  to  have  deserted  them  com- 
pletely. First,  their  failure  to  blow  up  the  transport, 
now  the  disappointment  of  their  second  surprise 
packet.  Although  Swartz  did  not  guess  the  cause  of 
the  premature  explosion  of  their  skilfully-contrived 
trap,  he  knew  that  some  accident  had  prevented  the 
search-party  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  his 
benevolence.  It  now  remained  for  the  confederates 
to  get  away  as  quickly  as  they  could  from  the  vicinity. 
The  hazardous  nature  of  their  activities  did  not  per- 
mit that  anything  should  be  left  undone  in  providing 
means  of  escape.  Just  such  a  contingency  as  that 
which  now  presented  itself  had  been  provided  for 
by  the  spies,  so,  turning  their  backs  upon  the  scene 
of  their  recent  failure,  they  made  their  way  briskly 
through  the  bush. 

Rapid  walking  brought  them  to  a  track  which  led 
through  the  forest — it  is  known  as  French's  Forest- 
toward  the  main  road.      Presently  they  arrived  at  a 
small  clearing,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  'week- 
end cottage'  sat  snugly  surrounded  by  the  forest 
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foliage.  This  dwelling  looked  no  different  from  any 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  ' week-end'  retreats  that 
are  scattered  over  the  countryside. 

In  Australia,  a  dwelling  situated  even  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  retreat  does  not  cause  the  slightest 
comment.  The  easy-going  Australian  has  a  habit 
of  taking  everybody  and  everything  at  face  value 
until  he  is  up  against  something  that  interferes  with 
him  personally;  then  it  is  not  healthy  to  be  in  his 
vicinity. 

The  spies  did  not  enter  the  cottage,  but  made  their 
way  to  a  compact  galvanised  iron  structure  at  its 
rear.  Swartz  placed  a  key  in  the  lock,  then  back  the 
door  swung,  disclosing  by  the  flash  of  an  electric 
torch  a  long  powerful-looking  car  with  seating  capac- 
ity for  two,  of  the  pattern  known  as  ( ;The  Torpedo.'1 
The  one  peculiarity  about  it  which  an  observant  eye 
might  notice  was  the  large  space  behind  the  seats. 
This  arrangement  allowed  the  cover,  which  was 
hinged  at  the  side,  to  be  opened  up  so  that  bulky 
packages  could  be  snugly  stowed.  The  car  was  so 
cunningly  contrived  that  under  the  guise  of  a  pleasure 
car  it  had  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  small  motor 
wagon,  embodying  the  qualities  both  of  speed  and 
strength.  The  spies  did  not  waste  time,  and  presently 
the  car  was  cautiously  threading  its  way  along  the 
bush  track.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  explosion  they 
had  crossed  the  big  Arm  by  the  ferry,  then,  con- 
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tinuing  on  through  the  northern  suburbs  by  the 
military  road  across  the  harbour,  again  by  the  ferry, 
they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Unnoticed  and  unwatched,  they  threaded  the 
lighted  streets,  receiving  as  they  went  many  a  friendly 
salute  from  the  policemen  who  regulated  the  traffic. 
Within  the  hour  the  car  turned  down  a  country  lane 
forty  miles  from  the  city,  and  two  miles  from  the 
road  it  came  to  a  stop  in  its  garage,  its  nature  as 
unsuspected  as  was  that  of  its  vile  masters. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  failure  to  sink  the 
transport,  but  the  spies  had  not  been  idle.  Prepara- 
tions had  been  going  on  for  months  past,  and  soon 
everything  would  be  in  readiness  for  another  blow. 
If  bombs  failed,  other  means  were  available,  perhaps 
even  more  deadly. 

Early  one  morning  the  grey  car  pushed  its  nose 
into  the  sunlight.  Swartz  occupied  the  driver's  seat, 
while  Izeker  was  seated  comfortably  by  his  side.  The 
car  stopped  for  a  moment  outside  the  garage,  and 
Swartz  leant  over  to  give  some  parting  instructions 
to  his  wife,  who  up  to  the  present  has  not  been 
introduced  to  the  reader. 

Mrs.  Swartz  was  a  typical  German  frau,  patient 
and  docile,  treated  by  Swartz  like  dirt  beneath  his 
feet,  but  bound  to  him  with  ties  of  steel  by  their 
common  hate  of  all  things  British.  Swartz  had 
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married  in  Germany.  He  had  not  even  been  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  partner.  A  kindly  Government 
had  arranged  all  matters  in  connection  with  his 
marriage,  and  Mrs.  Swartz  was  a  spy  actually  set 
to  watch  the  man  to  whom  she  was  married. 

Germany  did  not  take  chances,  for  the  woman 
would  put  the  Fatherland  first  should  Swartz  fail  in 
his  duty.  Swartz  gave  his  final  instructions,  then, 
without  even  one  word  of  farewell  from  either,  the 
grey  car  moved  onward. 

Leaving  the  farm  behind,  in  a  few  minutes  the  car 
emerged  on  to  the  main  road,  where  it  speeded  up  to 
about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Swartz,  at  the  control, 
guided  the  car,  carefully  avoiding  sudden  bumps, 
loose  stones,  or  anything  that  would  cause  vibration. 
He  drove  like  a  man  who  had  something  aboard  that 
he  did  not  want  to  disturb.  If  inquisitive  eyes  had 
been  permitted  to  see  what  was  hidden  by  the  cover, 
they  would  have  opened  wide  in  wonderment.  Re- 
posing on  a  padded  spring  mattress  were  two  large 
oval-shaped  objects  which  nearly  filled  the  available 
space.  A  close  examination  would  have  revealed 
that  they  were  made  of  metal.  But  why  all  this  care 
in  carrying  them?  Those  who  have  handled  a  deep- 
sea  mine  could  tell,  for  the  dark  objects  were  mines. 

This  journey  was  not  their  first  of  the  kind.  The 
grey  car  had  carried  many  such  a  load  to  the  coast; 
had  unloaded  and  returned  again  and  again  until 
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sufficient  mines  had  been  collected  at  various  points 
to  sow  half  the  eastern  coastline.  The  spies  did 
nothing  by  halves,  neither  did  their  Imperial  master. 
Years  ahead  everything  had  been  provided  for.  Had 
not  Jan  Jansen  and  his  brother,  ten  years  before, 
taken  out  naturalisation  papers  as  Swedish  subjects, 
then  set  up  as  peaceful  fishermen  in  one  of  the  fishing 
ports?  They  caught  no  more  fish  than  their  fellows; 
they  received  the  same  prices  for  their  catch;  yet, 
before  a  year  had  elapsed  they  owned  the  finest  motor 
fishing  craft  in  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  same 
story  might  be  told  again  and  again,  for  there  was 
not  a  port  or  fishing  village  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Australia  that  did  not  contain  one  or  more  of  Ger- 
many's emissaries.  Some  natural  born,  others 
naturalised  as  Swedes,  Swiss,  or  Danes,  but  all  paid 
spies  of  the  Kaiser.  Some  of  them  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  deny  that  they  were  Germans.  They  were 
known  as  such,  but  they  had  a  favourite  story  to  tell 
when  asked  where  their  sympathies  lay.  They  would 
tell  you  that  they  had  left  Germany  to  escape  the 
yoke  of  militarism.  They  had  no  interest  now  in 
the  Fatherland.  They  earned  their  living  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  did  not  want  to  go  back  again.  No,  they 
did  not  want  to  go  back,  for  these  traitors  to  the  land 
that  kept  them  in  ease  and  affluence  believed  that  in 
a  few  short  years  the  iron  rule  of  their  own  people 
would  replace  the  easy-going  government  of  credulous 
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Australia.  Then  they  would  cast  off  their  cloak 
and  emerge  in  their  true  colours. 

This,  then,  was  the  system  against  which  fate  or 
good  fortune  had  pitted  Ned  and  Jim  Stanley.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  courage  and  grit 
will  be  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  them  before 
this  story  closes. 

But  to  return  to  the  spies.  As  the  grey  car  sped 
along  in  a  direction  now  leading  south,  a  figure  came 
into  view  a  few  miles  ahead.  It  was  that  of  an  old 
man  of  about  sixty,  swinging  along,  notwithstanding 
his  years,  with  the  vigour  born  of  health  and  strength. 
He  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  broad  of 
back,  deep  chested,  legs  slightly  bowed,  head  set 
squarely  on  massive  shoulders  which  carried  a  swag, 
one  long  arm  swinging  free,  the  other,  which  carried 
a  battered  old  billy,  slightly  crooked  as  if  it  had  been 
badly  smashed  and  the  bones  had  not  again  been 
properly  set.  His  clothes,  tattered  as  they  were, 
were  scrupulously  clean,  and  from  under  his  old  felt 
hat,  much  stained  by  weather,  a  kindly  pair  of  grey 
eyes  looked  out.  A  grey  stubble  adorned  his  face 
and  chin.  Ned  Rodgers,  known  from  one  end  of 
New  South  Wales  to  the  other  as  "Old  Ned,"  was 
a  'swagman,'  not  one  of  the  type  known  as  a  'sun- 
downer' who  loafs  on  the  road  all  day  then  turns 
up  at  a  farm  at  night  to  beg  for  meal  and  a 
bed.  Ned's  home  was  the  road — his  road,  from 
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end  to  end.  He  looked  everyone  in  the  face,  fearing 
nobody,  getting  nothing,  taking  nothing  except  what 
he  earned  by  his  own  gnarled  hands. 

At  the  moment  he  enters  our  story,  Old  Ned, 
after  a  lengthy  spell  on  the  mountains,  was  making 
his  way  along  the  coast,  going  south,  so  he  said,  for 
a  spell  at  the  seaside.  It  was  his  custom,  when  he 
had  earned  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  have  a  spell 
near  the  salt  water,  to  pitch  his  tent  somewhere  on 
the  coast  within  walking  distance  of  a  town,  and  spend 
his  days  on  the  beaches.  Ned  was  an  exception 
among  swagmen.  He  was  not  frightened  of  getting 
his  skin  wet.  He  was  a  real  nomad.  If  he  stopped 
in  one  place  longer  than  a  few  weeks  he  began  to 
get  restless.  There  was  not  a  house  in  the  land,  or 
a  bed  and  food  good  enough  to  keep  him  when  he 
heard  the  call  of  the  road.  Go  he  must,  if  the  call 
came,  and  no  inducement  would  keep  him  back. 

If  you  could  have  read  the  old  man's  thoughts  as 
he  trudged  along,  you,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
taken  back  to  the  day  when  Ned,  then  young,  took 
to  the  road-  -the  long  road  to  nowhere-  -the  road  that 
has  lured  the  feet  of  thousands  to  follow  its  magic 
spell. 

"I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  blue  hills  are; 
But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  and  for  his  guide  a  star; 
And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is  heard, 
For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and  oh,  the  call  of  the  bird!" 

Gerald  Gould:  Wander-Thirst. 
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Whatever  were  Ned's  thoughts  they  were  rudely 
interrupted.  Without  warning,  he  suddenly  felt  a 
slight  bump,  and  found  himself  spinning  round  like 
a  top.  Then  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  earth  seemed 
to  meet  him.  A  mocking  laugh  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  Ned  found  himself  sitting  half-dazed  on  the  road- 
side facing  a  rapidly  disappearing  grey  car.  Some- 
thing in  its  outline  ri vetted  the  old  man's  attention. 
He  had  seen  it  somewhere  before,  and  that  laugh! 
where  had  he  heard  it?  A  low  growl,  then  a  whine, 
as  a  cold  nose  pushed  itself  against  his  hand,  gave 
him  the  answer.  A  pair  of  wistful  brown  eyes  looked 
up  at  his  face  anxiously,  as  if  to  say,  'Are  you 
hurt?'  A  little  tail,  now  hopefully  wagging,  now 
disconsolately  curling  between  its  legs,  showed  out- 
ward signs  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  Ned's  little 
dog.  As  he  patted  the  little  head,  he  said  in  a  shaky 
voice,  "It's  alright,  old  fellow.  I'm  not  much  hurt.': 
Then  he  pictured  the  day  on  the  road  six  months 
before  when  the  little  creature  had  come  into  his 
life.  He  saw  a  little  dog  scratching  vigorously  on  a 
roadside  clear  of  the  traffic,  then  he  saw  a  long 
grey  car  approach,  turn  from  its  direction,  and 
deliberately  run  the  terrier  down.  His  old  eyes 
blazed  at  the  recollection.  The  little  creature  caught 
by  the  heavy  wheel- -then  a  laugh — the  laugh  he  had 
just  heard — as  the  little  body  tried  painfully  to  drag 
itself  along  with  a  broken  leg.  Ned's  eyes  followed 
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again  the  direction  that  the  car  had  taken.  Yes," 
he  muttered  grimly,  'they  first  tried  to  kill  you, 
puppy,  and  now  they  want  to  kill  something  bigger. 
If  it  takes  Old  Ned  all  the  days  of  his  life,  he  wrill 
make  them  pay.  Yes,  doggie,  pay  for  you  and  me, 
both.  We  had  better  try  and  get  on  now."  As 
the  old  man  said  this,  the  dog  stiffened.  Every  hair 
stood  straight,  for  coming  along  the  road  behind  was 
another  car.  Old  Ned  had  not  time  to  look  round, 
when,  with  a  slight  grind  of  the  brakes,  the  car  pulled 
up,  and  two  youthful  figures,  springing  to  the  ground, 
came  toward  the  old  man.  As  they  reached  his  side, 
Old  Ned  heard  voices  full  of  concern,  "Hello,  Dad, 
what's  the  matter?" 


CHAPTER  VIII 
NED  AND  JIM  TAKE  A  MOTOR  TRIP 

WE  left  the  search-party  on  the  beach  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  launch,  which,  after  an  hour's 
delay,  put  in  an  appearance.  No  purpose  could  be 
served  by  remaining  upon  the  scene  of  the  explosion; 
so  it  was  arranged  that  the  party,  writh  the  exception 
of  the  sentries  already  posted,  should  return. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  embarking,  as  the 
launch  was  able  to  berth  close  against  the  rocks. 
The  damaged  cutter  had  been  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  secured  there  to  await  the  carpenters,  who 
would  patch  her  up  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  be 
towed  home. 

Mel  was  carried  aboard  by  the  Captain,  wrapped 
in  his  greatcoat,  and  still  sleeping  soundly.  She 
would  probably  awaken  in  her  little  white  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  think  that  the  explosion  and  her  fight 
in  the  water  when  rescuing  Jim  were  only  a  night- 
mare. 

Jim  had  quite  recovered  from  his  immersion,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  lump  as  big  as  a  wralnut  on 
his  head,  and  a  large  bruise  between  his  shoulders, 
he  was  as  fit  and  strong  as  ever.  He  and  Ned  sat 
together  in  the  stern,  and  compared  notes. 
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Ned  outlined  the  search  for  the  bombs  on  the 
transport,  and  Jim  described  his  return  in  the  injured 
'plane.  'She  will  have  to  take  a  week  in  dock  to 
get  her  nose  fixed  up,"  Ned  said.  'It  is  hard  luck 
getting  her  smashed  right  on  holiday  time,  especially 
now  that  the  little  'one-horse'  is  sunk.  How  shall 
we  put  in  our  time?' 

'Say,  boys!'  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Major 
they  heard.  'I  could  not  help  overhearing  your 
conversation.  What  do  you  say,  now  that  your 
'plane  and  tender  are  out  of  action,  to  accepting  a 
loan  of  my  car?  If  you  would  care  to  have  it,  it 
is  at  your  disposal  to  take  where  you  like,  so  all 
you  have  to  say  is  'yes,'  and  the  contract  is  signed?' 

The  boys  were  not  backward  in  accepting  the 
Major's  generous  offer.  Ned  started  to  thank  him, 
but  the  Major  cut  him  short  with:  'Thanks  are 
not  necessary.  Boys,  you  have  earned  it  tenfold. 
We  are  under  a  debt  which  we  can  never  repay,  so 
use  the  car  as  long  as  you  like,  and  have  a  real  good 
time.'3 

Presently  the  launch  arrived  at  the  wharf,  where 
a  small  party  of  relieved  friends  awaited  its  re-appear- 
ance. The  exciting  events  of  the  afternoon  had 
become  known;  also  Ned,  Jim,  and  Mel's  share  in 
them.  Great  anxiety  had  been  felt  when  the  ex- 
plosion had  taken  place,  and  there  were,  naturally, 
grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  search-party.  Medi- 
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cal  preparations  had  been  made  for  possible  casual- 
ties, and  Mrs.  Grattan  had  made  hospitable  prepara- 
tions of  another  kind  for  those  who  should  have  the 
good  luck  to  return  safely.  Fortunately,  there  was 
more  need  of  the  latter,  and  one  and  all  did  justice  to 
the  ample  meal  provided. 

Ned,  Jim,  and  Mel  went  to  bed  that  early  morning 
with  a  toast  which  the  Major  had  proposed  ringing 
in  their  ears.  The  Major  had  stood  up  and,  grace- 
fully indicated  Ned,  Jim,  and  Mel  in  turn,  said: 
*  History  repeats  itself,  for  here  in  this  young  land 
we  have  our  youth  emulating  the  deeds  of  the  mighty 
Romans  who  kept  Father  Tiber's  bridge.  The  toast 
is  'The  Dauntless  Three!'" 

Preparations  for  the  motor  trip  and  for  camping 
out  were  eagerly  made  by  the  two  boys.  Mel  was 
not  to  go,  although  she  would  have  been  in  her 
element  as  one  of  the  party.  She  had  decided  that 
this  time  'she  would  let  the  mean  things  go  by 
themselves."  This  she  said  laughingly,  for  she  pre- 
ferred to  stay  at  home  with  her  mother,  as  the  Cap- 
tain was  also  going  away  for  a  time  on  business. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  boys  should  start  on  their 
trip  on  the  sixth  day  following  the  explosion,  and  on 
opening  their  eyes  they  were  greeted  by  a  beautiful 
spring  morning.  The  sunshine  seemed  to  get  into 
their  blood  as  they  bustled  about  getting  together 
the  paraphernalia  wanted  for  use  on  the  trip — fishing- 
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rods,  guns,  tent,  axe,  and  all  the  gear  incidental  to 
camping  out,  not  forgetting  a  first-aid  outfit.  Ned 
had  in  addition  to  his  gun  a  small  automatic  pistol 
with  ammunition,  which  he  stowed  in  the  pocket  at 
the  side  of  the  driver's  seat.  He  was  a  very  fair 
shot,  and  intended  to  have  some  pistol  practice  to 
keep  his  hand  in.  He  had  more  than  once  performed 
the  difficult  feat  of  throwing  a  penny  into  the  air 
and  drilling  it  before  it  reached  the  ground.  He 
had  a  quick  eye,  combined  with  steady  nerve- 
qualities  which  would  stand  him  in  good  stead 
should  he  ever  be  called  upon  to  use  bullets  in  self- 
defence. 

The  car  lent  by  the  Major  was  a  handy  touring 
turnout,  self-starting,  and  fairly  fast  on  the  road. 
At  a  pinch  it  could  hit  up  sixty  miles  an  hour;  but 
Australian  roads  are  not  ideal  ones  on  which  to  put 
up  motor  records. 

"Time  to  go,"  said  Ned.  "Au  revoir,  Mel  and 
Mother,  and  don't  forget  to  keep  Mel  out  of  mis- 
chief.'' This  was  Ned's  parting  shot  at  the  sister  he 
thought  more  of  than  anything  he  knew.  Mel's 
retort  was,  'Look  out  for  the  spies,  Ned.  They 
might  catch  you  next  time." 

The  car  moved  off,  and  the  boys  were  at  last  upon 
the  road.  Their  course  lay  south,  for  the  trip  was 
to  be  along  the  coast,  then  west  to  the  mountains 
and  caves.  They  followed  the  route  taken  by  the 
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spies  until  they  were  well  clear  of  the  city,  then 
branched  off  through  the  beautiful  Illawarra  district 
on  their  southward  journey.  The  car  ran  smoothly, 
and  everything  went  without  incident,  until  Jim,  who 
was  scanning  the  road  with  a  pair  of  glasses,  said: 
'There  is  someone  sitting  on  the  road  ahead.  I 
wonder  what  he  is  doing  there."  The  car  quickly 
covered  the  intervening  distance,  and  as  they  came 
up  the  boys  saw  an  old  man,  with  dust-covered  and 
torn  clothing,  trying  to  regain  his  feet,  while  a  little 
dog  with  furiously  wagging  tail  squirmed  about 
emitting  short  barks,  as  if  in  encouragement  of  the 
old  man's  efforts. 

'We  will  see  what  is  the  matter,"  Ned  said.  "He 
looks  as  if  he  has  had  a  bad  spill."  When  the  car 
stopped,  both  boys  jumped  out  with  the  same  ques- 
tion on  their  lips,  'Hello,  Dad,  what's  the  matter?' 
Old  Ned's  little  terrier  was  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  boys'  greetings;  recognising  with  canine  sagacity 
the  friendly  tone  in  their  voices,  he  suddenly  became 
transformed.  Instead  of  bared  teeth  and  bristling 
hair,  he  became  like  an  india-rubber  ball,  leaping  into 
the  air,  turning  with  lightning  rapidity  before  reach- 
ing the  ground,  now  making  a  sham  attack  upon  the 
boys,  now  charging  Old  Ned  and  doing  his  best  to 
lick  his  face.  The  terrier's  body  seemed  to  have 
become  all  tail,  for  he  wagged  himself  from  his 
shoulders. 
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During  these  manoeuvres  he  barked  with  evident 
joy,  then  suddenly  became  sober,  and  standing  be- 
tween Old  Ned  and  the  boys  he  looked  alternately 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  wistful  look  in  his 
intelligent  little  face,  as  much  as  to  say :  ' '  My  master 
is  hurt.  Will  you  help  him?' 

Old  Ned  had  watched  the  terrier's  antics,  and  a 
smile  that  battled  hard  against  physical  pain  now 
swept  across  his  kindly  old  face.  Reaching  out  his 
hand,  he  patted  his  little  champion  on  the  head. 

"Good  doggie,"  he  said.  You  are  true  blue"; 
then,  in  answer  to  the  boys'  enquiry,  went  on:  'I 
am  not  much  hurt,  lads,  just  shaken  up  a  bit.  They 
bumped  the  corner  of  my  swag,  and  gave  me  a 
nasty  spill. ': 

The  boys  looked  at  Ned,  and  wondered  if  he  was 
wandering  in  his  mind.  Who  had  bumped  him? 
There  was  nobody  in  sight.  Ned  ended  their  per- 
plexity by  adding:  'That  there  long  grey  car  that 
passed  a  few  minutes  ago.  They  tried  to  run  me 
down.  I  have  travelled  the  old  road  all  me  life,  lads, 
and  never  a  one  has  ever  tried  to  harm  Old  Ned 
before;  but  the  man  that  drives  that  long  grey  car, 
lads,  tried  to  kill  an  old  man  who  never  did  him  a 
bad  turn.  An'  he  tried  to  kill  you,  doggie,  too.': 

Ned  then  related  the  story  of  how  he  and  his  little 
dog  had  become  companions  of  the  road.  The  boys' 
eyes  blazed  with  indignation  at  the  recital,  and  when 
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Old  Ned  again  expressed  his  determination  to  make 
the  perpetrator  pay  in  full  for  his  cowardly  act,  the 
boys,  of  one  accord,  said,  "We  will  help  you,  Dad. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  lift  in  our  car?  There  is  plenty 
of  room." 

Old  Ned's  astonishment  at  receiving  an  invitation 
to  travel  in  a  real  motor  car  was  apparent.  Looking 
at  his  dusty  old  clothes,  swag  and  billy,  and  finally  at 
the  little  terrier,  he  shook  his  head.  "No  place  for 
Old  Ned,  lads.  Motor  cars  weren't  built  for  him. 
All  Ned  gets  is  their  dust  and  knocks.'1  A  cloud 
swept  over  the  old  man's  face;  his  acquaintance  with 
one  of  them  was  only  too  recent. 

Ned  put  an  end  to  the  old  man's  diffidence  by 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  easier  to  find  the  grey 
car  and  the  man  who  was  driving  it,  if  they  followed 
quickly  in  another. 

'Come  on,  Dad,  get  aboard."  Jim  had  already 
picked  up  the  swag  and  billy,  and  placed  them  with 
the  camping  outfit,  then,  each  grasping  the  old  man 
by  an  arm,  they  helped  him  to  his  feet,  and  without 
entering  into  further  argument  safely  ensconced  him 
in  a  corner  of  the  car  that  was  free  of  baggage.  The 
terrier  had  already  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was 
mounted  on  the  highest  point  available,  and  when 
the  car  moved  off  he  barked  joyously,  fully  appre- 
ciating the  novelty  of  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  CAMP 

THE  road  taken  by  the  boys  wound  along  the 
tops  of  the  hills  which  overlooked  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  This 
winding  road  commanded  a  view  which  for  beauty 
is  unsurpassed  in  all  the  wide  world.  The  panorama 
which  unfolds  itself  to  the  eye  once  seen  is  never 
forgotten.  Looking  eastward,  the  old  Pacific  in  all 
its  grandeur  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and 
when  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  sunshine  takes  unto  itself 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  ever  changing,  ever  new- 
casting  a  mystic  spell  over  the  beholder  which  can- 
not be  broken  while  memory  lasts.  The  beautiful 
old  ocean  with  its  blues  and  greens,  the  golden 
beaches,  the  sunlit  road  winding  like  a  ribbon  along 
the  coast-line  through  the  gums  and  tree-ferns, 
here  dipping  into  a  shady  valley,  now  mounting  a 
grass-covered  hill,  now  twisting  and  twining  along 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  with  blue  water  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  Here  a  farm,  with  cattle  browsing  in  the 
green  paddocks  around  the  homestead,  which,  with 
a  thin  blue  streak  of  smoke  rising  lazily  from  its 
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chimney,  seemed  the  abode  of  contentment;  there, 
a  train  laden  with  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  land, 
puffing  mightily  up  the  mountain  side  bearing  its 
treasures  to  the  great  city.  The  dove  of  peace  seemed 
to  have  winged  its  way  to  this  paradise  where  hate 
and  turmoil  could  surely  have  no  place. 

Fairly  bursting  with  their  high  spirits,  the  boys 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  run.  Care  had  no  place 
in  their  hearts;  they  were  free,  free  to  go  where  they 
washed,  and  their  joy  of  living  could  be  seen  in  their 
healthy,  smiling  faces. 

Old  Ned  sat  in  his  corner  of  the  car,  his  little  dog 
upon  his  knees,  contentedly  smoking  his  clay  pipe, 
his  features  sometimes  twisting  into  a  \vhimsical 
smile,  as  with  twinkling  eyes  he  watched  the  two 
boys  who  were  planning  where  they  would  pitch  camp 
for  the  night.  Old  Ned  listened  to  their  conversation 
for  a  while,  then  called  out:  'Say,  boys,  I  know  of 
a  dandy  camping-place.  Fresh  water,  a  good  hole 
to  swim  in,  and  plenty  of  fish  for  breakfast.  What 
do  you  say?' 

The  boys  hailed  Old  Ned's  suggestion  with  delight. 
'Right  ho!'  they  called  out.  'Tell  us  where  to 
stop."  Old  Ned  was  there  and  then  promoted  to 
the  exalted  position  of  pilot  for  the  day,  the  boys 
laughingly  undertaking  to  follow  his  directions  to  the 
letter.  Old  Ned  was  as  good  as  his  word.  At  mid- 
day he  gave  the  signal  to  stop  at  a  little  sandy  beach 
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which  promised  splendid  opportunities  for  a  swim. 
Old  Ned,  who  had  appointed  himself  chief  cook, 
looked  after  the  preparations  for  lunch,  and  the  boys 
made  for  the  water,  where  they  swam  and  splashed 
to  their  hearts'  content,  until  hailed  by  the  new  chief, 
who  informed  them  that  lunch  was  ready. 

The  party  did  full  justice  to  the  good  things  pro- 
vided by  Mrs.  Grattan  and  Mel,  then,  after  a  lengthy 
spell,  they  mounted  the  car  and  started  off  again, 
bound  for  the  night  camping-place,  thirty  miles 
further  on. 

Ned  regulated  the  speed  of  the  car  so  that  they 
would  reach  their  destination  about  dusk.  Time  was 
their  own  for  a  week  at  any  rate,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  hurry.  Just  at  dusk,  Old  Ned  called  out: 
'Here  you  are,  boys;  turn  her  round  to  the  left 
and  make  for  that  clump  of  trees  on  the  hillside. v 
As  Ned  turned,  obedient  to  instructions,  the  old  man 
went  on:  'There  you  have  the  dandiest  camping- 
ground  in  the  country.  The  little  creek  that  .runs 
through  is  full  of  fish,  and  just  over  the  top  of  that 
little  sandhill  you  can  fall  into  the  good  old  ocean, 
and  get  some  lively  shoots.  I've  got  a  surf-board 
cached  here,  boys.  I  found  it  on  the  beach  last  trip. 
Nobody  didn't  own  it,  so  Old  Ned  thought  it  might 
come  in  handy  some  day;  and  some  day  has  come, 
boys,  hasn't  it?' 

The  car  was  brought  to  a  standstill  among  the 
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trees,  and  the  boys  made  preparations  for  their  first 
night's  camp.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tent  was  rigged 
up  and  everything  made  snug.  Old  Ned  got  busy 
with  the  fire,  and  soon  the  water  was  boiling  ready 
for  tea. 

After  a  good  repast,  the  boys  and  Old  Ned  settled 
down  round  the  camp  fire.  Old  Ned  sat  with  his 
back  to  a  sapling,  and  sucked  at  his  pipe,  with  his 
little  dog  tucked  between  his  feet. 

'Say,  boys,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  'Kelly 
and  the  Crow?'  If  you  haven't,  I'll  tell  the  yarn 
before  we  turn  in."  The  rapt  attention  of  the  boys 
promised  a  good  audience,  so,  after  putting  a  fresh 
coal  to  his  pipe,  Old  Ned  began  as  follows: — 

OLD  NED'S  STORY  OF  KELLY  AND  THE  CROW 

Kelly  had  long  been  on  the  road;  he  had  almost, 
by  lengthy  association,  become  a  part  of  it,  and  he 
never  missed  his  bearings  but  once.  A  terribly  dry 
summer  had  left  the  road  waterless  for  many  miles; 
the  burning  heat  scorched  his  face;  the  sand  of  the 
road  burnt  his  boots  and  blistered  his  feet.  Kelly 
was  very  thirsty,  and  his  swag  seemed  double  its  usual 
weight.  If  he  could  but  manage  to  get  water  it 
would  not  be  so  bad,  but  of  water  there  was  none,  so 
Kelly  decided  that  he  would  strike  off  from  the  sun- 
scorched  road  across  the  country.  Perhaps  he  might 
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find  a  little  water  in  some  gully.  On  he  trudged. 
All  the  water-holes  he  came  to  were  dry,  and  their 
mud-caked  bottoms  were  cracked  and  parched.  He 
wandered  on  until  all  sense  of  direction  left  him. 
He  was  lost — lost  in  the  bush,  and  nearly  mad  with 
a  terrible  thirst  that  burnt  and  burnt.  Presently  his 
strength  failed;  he  sank  down  in  the  shadow  of  an 
old  parched  skeleton  of  a  gum  tree,  and,  wearied  to 
death,  he  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  he  sat  upright.  He 
had  been  awakened  by  hearing  his  name  called- 
" Kelly!'  The  voice  again  broke  the  awful  still- 
ness, 'Kelly,  Kelly,  you're  lost!'  Kelly  looked 
about  him,  but  could  see  nobody.  Then  the  voice 
came  again,  this  time  from  above  his  head:  "Kelly, 
you're  lost!'  Kelly  looked  up,  and  on  a  limb  of  the 
old  tree  sat  an  old  black  crow.  Kelly  was  not  aston- 
ished, for  he  knew  that  all  the  crows  talk  out  back  in 
the  bush,  so  he  answered,  'I  know  I  am,  old  bird.'1 

"Kelly,  you're  thirsty,"  said  the  crow.  Yes, 
I  am,"  said  Kelly. 

"You're  hungry,  Kelly." 

"Yes,  and  hungry  too,"  said  Kelly. 

'Then,  Kelly,"  said  the  crow,    'get  up  and  follow 
me." 

Kelly  staggered  to  his  feet  and  followed  the  crow, 
which  flew  on  a  little  way  ahead,  then  stopped  for 
Kelly  to  catch  up.  On  and  on  they  went,  until  Kelly 
was  hardly  able  to  follow  any  longer.  He  was  just 
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about  to  throw  himself  down  to  die,  when  the  old 
crow  said,  "Kelly,  here  is  the  road,"  and,  'Kelly, 
there  is  a  wool-shed.  If  you  go  there  you  can  get 
work." 

"Thank  you,  old  crow,"  said  Kelly,  (I  won't 
forget  you." 

"Good-bye,  Kelly,"  said  the  crow,  'and  don't 
forget  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another." 

So  saying,  the  crow  flew  away.  Kelly  trudged  on 
until  he  came  to  the  wool-shed.  He  got  water  and 
a  meal,  and  a  job  washing  sheep  in  the  dip.  He 
worked  in  the  dip  for  some  weeks.  The  drought  had 
become  more  dreadful.  Hardly  a  living  creature  wras 
to  be  seen  excepting  the  sheep  that  had  to  be  hand- 
fed  to  prevent  them  from  dying. 

One  blazing  day  followed  another.  One  after- 
noon, while  Kelly  was  alone  at  the  dip  washing  the 
sheep,  he  heard  a  voice  say,  '  Kelly ! '  Kelly  looked 
around,  and  perched  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  above 
his  head  he  saw  his  old  friend,  the  crow.  Again 
the  voice  came,  "Kelly,  do  you  know  me?'  :Yes,'3 
answered  Kelly,  "I  know  you,  old  bird.  What  do 
you  want?' 

"I  am  hungry,  Kelly.    Drown  a  sheep  for  me." 

"I  can't,"  said  Kelly.    "They  are  not  my  sheep." 

"But  I  am  hungry,  Kelly.  You  remember,  Kelly, 
when  you  were  lost." 

"Yes,"  said  Kelly,  "I  remember." 
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Then  drown  a  fat  one,  Kelly." 

Kelly  looked  at  the  crow,  and  then  the  old  bird's 
parting  words  as  he  left  him  safely  on  the  road  weeks 
before  rang  in  his  ears. 

"One  good  turn  deserves  another. '! 


As  Old  Ned  concluded  his  story,  a  sharp  report 
rang  through  the  night.  The  old  man  had  replaced 
his  old  clay  in  his  mouth;  simultaneously  with  the 
report  it  fell  shattered  to  pieces. 

The  boys  sprang  to  their  feet.  Old  Ned,  the 
short  stem  still  between  his  teeth,  looked  dazed  for 
a  moment,  then  a  look  of  understanding  crept  into 
his  eyes.  eThey  nearly  finished  the  job  this  time," 
he  muttered;  then,  with  surprising  activity,  he  threw 
himself  to  the  ground  and  rolled  out  of  the  circle  of 
light  made  by  the  fire.  He  was  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  another  report  echoed  through  the  stillness, 
and  another  bullet  plunked  into  the  sapling  against 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

"Scatter,  boys,  they  mean  business,"  cried  the 
old  man.  Then,  to  the  boys'  surprise,  five  sharp 
reports  sounded  from  beside  them,  and  five  flashes  lit 
the  darkness.  The  old  man  was  returning  the  fire 
in  the  direction  of  the  road.  Ned  ran  to  the  motor 
car,  secured  his  automatic,  then  doubled  round  to 
where  Old  Ned  squatted  behind  a  stump. 

"Is  that  you,  lad?'   he  whispered.    "Cut  through 
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the  trees  to  the  left.  You  will  strike  the  road,  which 
makes  a  big  loop.  You  will  get  there  before  they 
can  pass.  It's  them  Huns  again,"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  then  to  Ned:  'If  the  long  grey  car  passes 
let  them  have  it  hot  and  strong."  The  old  man  was 
transformed,  and  Ned  wondered  at  the  note  of  com- 
mand that  had  crept  into  his  voice.  Ned  did  not 
waste  time,  but  ran  through  the  trees  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Old  Ned,  calling  to  Jim,  as  he  did  so, 
to  bring  along  his  Winchester.  Ned  stumbled  on 
through  the  bushes,  and  at  length  he  made  the  road 
at  the  end  of  the  loop  where  it  dipped  into  the  gully, 
and  took  up  a  position  whence  he  could  command 
the  approach  from  both  ways.  Presently  he  heard 
more  shots,  then  the  hum  of  a  motor,  and,  before  he 
was  well  aware  of  it,  out  of  the  night  rushed  a  grey 
shape.  Surprised  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movements, 
Ned  almost  forgot  his  automatic,  but  before  the  car 
was  out  of  range  it  spat  viciously. 

Jim  now  took  a  hand.  His  Winchester  spoke, 
and  simultaneously  a  sound  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  car,  which  told  that  a  blow-out  had  occurred. 
Jim's  first  shot  had  punctured  a  tire.  Ned's  fusilade 
had  not  done  any  more  damage  than  putting  a  few 
holes  through  the  body.  Although  damaged,  the 
grey  car  was  not  disabled,  and  made  good  its  escape 
with  its  occupants  into  the  darkness. 

When  the  boys  returned  to  the  camp  they  found 
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Old  Ned  sitting  near  the  scattered  embers  of  the  fire. 
He  had  kicked  it  out  in  order  that  the  Huns  should 
not  have  an  easy  target.  He  greeted  the  boys  with: 
'Look  here,  boys,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something. 
I  can  trust  you  both,  but  mum's  the  word.  That 
grey  car  belongs  to  Hun  spies.  I've  been  watching 
them  since  the  war  began.  They  have  an  idea  that 
I  know  something,  so  want  to  put  me  out  of  the  way. 
I  know  where  they  have  their  plant,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  catch  them  red-handed.  Their  game  is 
mine-laying  off  the  coast.  If  I  told  what  I  know, 
people  would  only  laugh  at  me,  and  say  that  I  was 
mad;  but,  lads,  there  are  doings  on  this  coast  that 
will  one  day  waken  Australia  to  her  danger.  Huns 
without  and  within,  but  never  a  precaution  taken  to 
keep  them  in  hand.'1 

There  is  a  fishing  hamlet  down  on  the  coast  where 
they  work  from.  The  Huns  have  their  agents  who 
go  out  fishing,  but  they  themselves  carry  their  fish 
out  with  them  and  dump  them  in  the  sea-track. 
One  of  these  days  a  coaster  will  hit  one  of  the  Hun 
fish,  then,  good-bye!  I  will  take  you  to  their  plant, 
boys,  if  you  like.  We  may  be  able  to  spoil  their 
little  game.': 

Ned  and  Jim  listened  in  amazement  to  Old  Ned's 
outburst.  It  was  only  a  few  days  since  they  had 
foiled  the  Huns'  attempt  to  blow  up  the  transport, 
and  here  they  were  again  right  on  their  heels.  Luck 
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seemed  to  be  with  them.  Ned  remembered  Mel's 
facetious  remark,  'Mind  the  Huns  don't  catch  you, 
Ned,"  and  smiled  to  think  how  close  she  had  been 
to  actual  fact. 

The  boys  then  related  to  Old  Ned  the  story  of  the 
transport's  escape.  The  old  man's  eyes  narrowed  at 
the  recital.  When  they  had  finished,  he  burst  out 
with:  "We'll  beat  'em  yet,  but  must  go  easy,  or 
they  will  deal  out  some  medicine  that  may  not  agree 
with  us.''  Old  Ned  patted  his  automatic.  He  had 
noticed  the  boys'  surprise  when  he  opened  fire  on  the 
spies.  Yes,  boys,"  he  said,  'I  have  carried  it 
ever  since  I  took  up  their  trail,  and  one  day  I  hope 
to  use  it  where  it  will  do  most  good.  Now  we  must 
keep  watch  about  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  follow  them." 

The  night  passed  peacefully,  each  watching  turn 
about,  and  nothing  further  occurred  to  remind  them 
of  the  exciting  events  of  the  previous  day. 

Old  Ned  prepared  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
while  he  was  thus  engaged  the  boys  took  a  look  round 
at  the  scene  of  the  scrimmage. 

The  road  on  the  farther  side  of  the  dip  showed 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  mishap.  When  Jim's 
bullet  hit  the  tire  the  car  must  have  swerved,  and, 
getting  off  the  road,  smashed  into  a  young  sapling, 
which  it  had  broken.  The  marks  of  the  damaged 
wheel  could  easily  be  traced  beyond.  Going  back 
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to  where  the  shots  had  come  from  the  night  before, 
the  boys  easily  found  the  spot  where  the  spies  had 
alighted.  Ned  picked  up  one  empty  cartridge  case 
a  few  yards  from  the  road  at  a  point  which  overlooked 
their  camp.  The  spies  had  been  careful  to  choose  a 
place  where  they  could  make  a  quick  getaway  should 
they  meet  with  any  trouble. 

Returning  to  camp,  the  boys  found  breakfast 
ready.  They  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  with  it,  and 
they  agreed  that  they  must  spend  no  time  on  their 
swim,  since  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  follow 
on  the  trail  of  their  assailants  as  soon  as  possible. 

Old  Ned  outlined  what  he  knew  about  the  men. 
Their  plant  was  a  large  boat-shed  situated  in  a  creek, 
with  deep  water  right  alongside.  The  boat-shed  was 
owned  by  two  Danes,  who  had  taken  up  the  pursuit 
of  fishing  some  time  before  the  war  commenced. 
Their  motor  boat  was  the  best  on  the  coast,  a  power- 
ful craft,  much  too  powerful  for  the  work  she  was 
engaged  upon.  The  Jansen  brothers  had  arrived  in 
Australia  and  taken  out  naturalisation  papers  as  of 
Danish  nationality.  They  started  fishing  in  a  small 
way,  but  it  was  remarkable  how  they  soon  went 
ahead.  Once  started,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
town.  Their  business  growth  was  remarkable,  and 
many  old  fishermen  who  worked  harder  than  they  did 
shook  their  heads  and  wondered;  but  it  was  no 
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business  of  theirs.  The  Danes  were  naturalised 
Australian  citizens,  and  licensed  fishermen  into  the 
bargain,  and  suspicions  as  to  their  bona  fides  were 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  fact  that  the  Jansen  brothers 
were  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  They  were  not 
communicative  about  their  business,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  no  person  other  than  certain  strangers, 
who  appeared  periodically,  had  ever  been  invited  into 
their  boat-shed  or  been  taken  a  trip  on  their  motor 
launch. 

Old  Ned's  curiosity  had  been  aroused  some  months 
before.  He  was  camped  at  the  time  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  boat-shed,  and  noticed  the  many 
comings  and  goings  of  the  long  grey  car,  invariably 
followed  by  a  quick  trip  to  sea  by  the  Jansen  brothers 
in  their  motor  launch.  Old  Ned  at  this  time  had  not 
suspected  the  real  object  of  these  visits,  but  had 
resolved  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  since  he  had  an  un- 
easy feeling  that  something  mysterious  was  afoot. 
One  night  he  saw  the  spies  transfer  from  the  car 
something  which  they  took  very  great  care  in  han- 
dling, but  even  then  the  nature  of  the  object  did 
not  cross  the  old  man's  mind.  He  returned  for  a 
time  to  the  mountains,  but  could  not  forget  the  men 
and  their  strange  behaviour.  Pondering  over  the 
matter,  he  found  himself  getting  more  and  more 
suspicious.  He  resolved  to  take  another  seaside  trip, 
and  keep  his  weather  eye  wide  open.  Spies  were  at 
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work  in  Australia,  and  who  could  say  that  he  had 
not  fallen  across  some  of  them.  Old  Ned's  suspicions 
had  evidently  been  noted  by  the  Huns,  for  their 
attempt  to  run  him  down,  and  the  shots  fired  in  the 
night,  were  indications  that  they  looked  upon  him 
as  a  menace  to  their  plans. 

Swartz  and  his  companion,  after  their  attempt  to 
run  down  Old  Ned,  were  anxious  to  learn  the  result 
of  their  foul  endeavour.  Pulling  the  car  up  just 
round  the  bend  of  the  road,  Izeker  alighted,  and 
doubled  back  through  the  trees  to  view  the  scene. 
He  saw  the  old  man  sitting  on  the  road  shaking  his 
fist  in  the  direction  which  their  car  had  taken,  and  an 
oath  came  to  his  lips.  He  saw  another  car  approach, 
and  two  figures  spring  out.  With  his  glass  he  could 
make  out  distinctly  the  features  and  dress  of  the  new- 
comers, who  were  soon  engaged  in  assisting  Old  Ned. 
He  made  a  mental  note  of  their  appearance,  then 
hurried  back  to  where  Swartz  was  waiting.  "On!' 
was  his  only  comment,  as  he  sprang  into  the  car. 
"Go  quickly,"  he  added,  when  they  had  got  well 
started.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  Swartz  what  he 
had  seen.  "That  old  schweine  knows  too  much; 
we'll  have  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,"  said  Swartz. 
"We  will  get  on  ahead,  unload  our  beauties,  then 
meet  them  when  they  make  their  camp." 

Izeker  had  judged  from  the  baggage  in  the  car  that 
the  occupants  were  out  on  a  camping  trip.      'When 
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they  camp  for  the  night,  we  can  get  the  old  fellow. 
If  we  don't,  he  might  be  dangerous,"  he  said.  So 
the  grey  car  rushed  ahead  and  made  its  destination, 
unloading  direct  into  Jansen's  motor  boat.  Swartz 
told  the  elder  Jansen  to  await  his  return,  as  he  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  motor  launch  on  her  trip, 

Swartz  waited  to  see  how  his  mines  were  laid.  He 
took  no  chances,  and  did  not  place  full  confidence 
even  in  the  Jansen  brothers.  The  trip  was  to  be  the 
last,  as  the  mines  had  all  been  sown,  excepting  the 
two  stowed  snugly  in  Jansen's  motor  boat.  These 
two  would  complete  a  chain  that  would  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  deeply-laden  vessel,  such  as 
a  troop  or  stores  ship,  to  pass  without  striking, 
Swartz  would  himself  put  on  the  finishing  touch;  so 
would  he  be  satisfied  that  all  was  well. 

Leaving  the  boat-shed,  the  grey  car  returned  along 
the  route  it  had  come.  Choosing  a  long  straight 
stretch  in  order  to  better  observe  the  approach  of 
the  boys'  car,  Swartz  stopped  his  car  and  took  up 
a  position  at  the  first  bend.  When  he  saw  the 
following  car  enter  the  straight  stretch,  he  wrould  go 
ahead  and  wait  at  the  next  bend.  He  was  thus  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boys  until  they  reached 
their  camping-ground.  When  they  turned  off  the 
road  the  spies  were  handy,  and  only  waited  for  dark- 
ness to  fall  in  order  to  carry  out  the  attack  which 
they  had  planned.  When  the  opportunity  came, 
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and  failure  stared  them  in  the  face,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  with  Old  Ned's  bullets  abuzzing 
round  them,  the  spies  were  not  too  pleased  with  the 
turn  events  had  taken.  Old  Ned's  prompt  reply  to 
their  fire  convinced  them  that  he  would  be  a  hard  nut 
to  crack,  and  when  they  were  treated  to  a  second 
fusilade  at  the  bend  when  making  off,  Swartz  and 
Izeker  thought  that  matters  were  getting  a  little  too 
warm.  But  the  last  straw  was  when  Jim's  bullet 
ripped  their  tire.  For  a  moment  Swartz  thought 
that  the  damage  was  greater  than  it  really  was;  he 
was  immensely  relieved  when  he  found  that  the  car 
did  not  stop,  and  get  away  they  must;  so,  amid 
curses  from  both  men,  the  grey  car  bumped  along 
on  a  flat  tire,  Swartz  not  daring  to  stop  until  they 
had  covered  the  ground  between  their  enemies  and 
the  boat-shed.  Arrived  at  the  shed,  the  spies  replaced 
their  damaged  tube,  and  made  their  way  to  Jansen's 
house.  Swartz  had  some  misgivings,  and  feared  that 
Old  Ned  might  know  their  whereabouts,  and  make 
trouble.  If  he  could  have  surmised  what  the  old 
man  had  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  had  good  reason 
for  uneasiness. 

Swartz  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
lay  the  mines  for  two  or  three  days,  as  Jansen  was 
short  of  gasoline.  Moreover,  the  schnappering  season 
was  on,  and  there  were  too  many  boats  about  for 
their  fell  work  to  be  done  with  safety.  The  Jansens 
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usually  went  out  when  the  coast  was  clear  of  fisher- 
men, for,  being  the  largest  of  the  fishing  craft  and 
fitted  with  a  fish- well  and  freezing  chamber,  they  were 
able  to  stay  out  longer,  and  to  remain  at  sea  in  weather 
that  sent  the  smaller  craft  scurrying  for  shelter. 

Swartz  found  the  elder  Jansen  at  home,  and  soon 
the  three  confederates  wrere  in  close  consultation. 
When  Jansen  heard  of  their  attempt  and  failure  to 
kill  Old  Ned,  he  shook  his  head  disapprovingly. 
You  haf  a  foolish  thing  done,"  he  said.  'We 
careful  must  be,  or  your  friendt  will  our  plans  spoil. 
Not  so?'  turning  to  Izeker,  who  looked  gloomy  at 
the  prospect  of  a  second  failure. 

Izeker  admitted  that  perhaps  they  had  been  in- 
discreet in  interfering  with  the  old  man;  but  Swartz, 
with  a  sneer,  said,  'Bah!  The  old  schweine  knows 
too  much.  We  had  a  chance,  but  missed  him.  I 
will  get  him  next  time,"  he  snarled — "He  and  his 
dog,  and  those  two  cubs  who  picked  him  up.  If 
they  poke  their  noses  into  this  business  and  get  hurt, 
it  will  be  their  own  fault.  But,  look  here,  Jansen, 
get  your  cargo  out  and  overboard  as  soon  as  you  can. 
We've  had  one  big  failure.  This  time  it  has  to 
be  made  good." 

It  was  late  before  the  spies  separated,  but  full 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  carrying  out 
of  their  project,  a  message  having  arrived  with  the 
information  that  the  gasoline  was  aboard, 
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After  telling  the  boys  what  he  knew  about  the 
spot,  Old  Ned  said:  'And  now,  boys,  I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  and  I  may  not  see  you  for  a  few  days." 
Their  astonishment  at  Old  Ned's  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment was  so  real  that  the  old  man  laughed,  showing 
his  white  teeth.  They  could  not  help  noticing  that 
when  Ned  laughed  and  showed  his  teeth  he  looked 
twenty  years  younger.  His  wrinkles  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic,  and  his  face  was  the  face  of  another 


man. 

C( 


Yes,  boys,  I  am  going  on  their  trail.  I  want 
you  to  stay  here  in  camp  until  you  get  word  from 
me,  then,  when  it  comes,  strike  the  road  as  fast  as 
you  can  travel.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  Huns. 
They  will  stick  at  nothing.  If  a  messenger  arrives 
and  asks  you  for  a  pipe  of  'bacca  because  he  is  wet, 
trust  him,  and  follow  his  directions.  Good-bye, 
boys,  we  are  on  a  risky  game.'5 

The  boys  were  astonished  at  the  tone  of  decision 
in  Old  Ned's  voice,  and,  hardly  knowing  why,  they 
submitted  to  his  arrangements  without  demur. 
Swinging  his  pack  up  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  taking 
his  billy  in  his  hand,  the  old  man  trudged  off  at  a 
brisk  pace,  followed  by  his  little  dog.  The  boys 
thought  he  walked  straighter  than  hitherto,  and  his 
limp  had  completely  gone.  Their  eyes  followed  him 
until  he  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  track,  then, 
turning  to  Jim,  Ned  said;  "I  like  that  old  man, 
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Jim;  there  is  something  about  him  that  draws  you 
to  him,  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  he  is  a  tramp 
after  all.  He  is  going  to  be  a  real  help  in  this  game, 
and  I  bet  he  will  get  the  first  touch-down,  so  we'll 
wait  here  until  he  sends  word.  If  Old  Ned's  Huns 
are  the  fellows  we  tumbled  across  at  the  dugout,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  lively  time.'1 

'So  much  the  better,"  laughed  Jim.  "What's 
the  use  of  living,  anyhow,  if  you  don't  get  some 
excitement  out  of  it?' 

"You  old  glutton,"  was  Ned's  comment.  "I 
thought  you  had  had  enough  to  last  you  the  rest  of 
your  life." 

Jim  grinned.  'I  didn't  have  it  all,  did  I?  You 
had  some  too.  If  there  is  any  more  to  come,  we 
share  and  share  alike.  What  about  a  swim  and  a 
sunbake?' 

An  hour's  splash  and  swim  made  the  boys  feel  like 
giants  refreshed,  and  they  returned  to  camp  to  find 
a  stranger  there.  He  had  ridden  over,  and  was 
leaning  against  a  tree,  holding  his  horse's  bridle. 
Of  nuggety  build,  broad  of  shoulder,  clean-shaven, 
with  a  slouch  hat  shading  his  face,  his  appearance 
was  that  of  a  shearer  on  tour.  Moreover,  his  horse 
carried  the  regulation  shearer's  outfit,  so  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  occupation. 

"Day!'  (This  with  a  short  nod  of  the  head. 
Your  Australian  bushman  does  not  waste  breath  and 
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words  unnecessarily.)  Then  he  added,  'Fine  day! 
Saw  your  camp — thought  I  would  drift  down  for  a 
yarn.'1 

Ned  and  Jim  made  him  welcome,  and  soon  the 
stranger  was  chatting  as  if  he  had  known  them  all 
his  life.  'Decent  sort  of  a  chap,"  was  Ned's  sum- 
ming up,  as,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  stranger 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off.  When  he  was  out 
of  earshot,  the  man  gave  a  queer  little  chuckle,  then, 
addressing  the  back  of  his  horse's  head,  said:  'Not 
too  bad  at  all,"  which  remark  seemed  to  give  him  a 
vast  amount  of  satisfaction.  Another  chuckle  fol- 
lowed, then,  giving  his  bridle  a  shake,  he  put  his 
horse  into  a  canter  and  made  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  fishing  hamlet. 

The  stranger's  destination  was  a  small  fisherman's 
hut  situated  about  half-way  between  Jansen's  boat- 
shed  and  the  hamlet.  He  was  evidently  not  un- 
expected, for  on  his  arrival  he  was  met  at  the  door 
by  the  owner  of  the  shack,  who  said,  'Back  again; 
been  expecting  you  for  days.  The  crowd  over  there 
(indicating  with  his  hand  the  direction  of  Jansen's 
shed)  are  ready  for  another  trip.  I  have  fixed  things 
as  you  directed,  and  if  we  do  not  get  them  red- 
handed  this  time  my  name  is  not  Bill  Summers. 
They  whipped  a  couple  of  packets  into  their  boat 
last  night,  and  are  waiting  until  the  coast  is  clear. 
I  have  the  rope  and  old  net  aboard,  and  my  little 
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hooker  is  ready  to  get  going  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Jansen  will  try  and  sneak  out  in  the  dark  like  he 
usually  does.  Swartz  is  going  with  him,  leaving  the 
other  cove  to  keep  watch  and  send  them  a  signal  if 
anything  goes  wrong  on  shore.'3 

The  stranger  nodded  his  head  in  approval.  'If 
all  goes  well,"  he  said,  "  there  will  not  be  any  signals 
from  the  shore.  'Twill  be  the  other  way  round. 
We  will  give  them  something  to  signal  about  this 
time.  Give  my  horse  a  feed,  Bill,  I'm  going  into 
town  after  dinner.  I  have  an  idea  that  they  will 
do  their  run  to-night.  A  couple  of  friends  back  on 
the  road  want  to  give  us  a  hand.  They  are  in  on 
the  game.  Right  up  to  their  necks.  You  heard 
about  that  troopship  racket  down  at  Sydney  last 
week?  Well,  these  friends  of  mine  are  the  boys 
who  put  the  wind  up  the  Huns  who  tried  to  blow 
her  up.  Jansen  and  his  lot  are  the  same  crowd. 
We  will  have  to  clear  them  up  good  this  time,  or 
they  will  be  putting  some  of  us  out  of  business.'5 

Bill  Summers  gave  vent  to  a  long-drawn  whistle. 
'Gee  whiz!'  he  exclaimed.  'We  are  right  in  the 
thick  of  it.  There's  bound  to  be  something  doing 
when  that  lot  is  let  loose.  Why,  when  the  dug- 
out blew  up  at  Sydney  I  believe  I  felt  the  earth 
shake.  If  they  get  to  letting  off  their  concentrated 
volcanoes  when  we  are  nosing  about,  well,  it's  good- 
bye, and  if  either  of  those  packets  shipped  in  the 
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motor  boat  goes  off  accidentally  before  Fritz  is 
ready,  well,  they'll  float  their  oil,  or  my  name  is 
not  Bill." 

After  doing  full  justice  to  the  fare  provided  by 
Bill  Summers,  the  stranger  saddled  his  horse  again, 
and  turned  its  head  toward  the  hamlet.  After 
going  a  few  hundred  yards,  however,  he  turned  off 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  a  woody  bluff  which 
overlooked  Jansen's  shed.  There  he  dismounted 
at  a  spot  which  gave  him  a  clear  view  of  the  sur- 
roundings, and  unpacking  a  pair  of  field  glasses 
from  his  swag,  he  examined  the  boat-shed  intently, 
as  if  expecting  something  unusual  to  happen.  For 
a  long  time  he  watched,  then  a  long-drawn  'Ah! ' 
escaped  his  lips.  "I  thought  so;  they  are  going 
out  to-night. "  What  he  had  seen  was  quite  enough 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  right  in  his  sur- 
mise. 

A  covered  wagon  had  pulled  up  at  the  boat- 
shed  and  unloaded  the  freight.  The  stranger 
counted  a  score  of  cases  which  he  knew  to  contain 
gasoline,  and  there  was  probably  more  to  come. 
This,  then,  was  what  the  spies  had  been  waiting 
for.  If  it  had  arrived  earlier  they  would  have 
gone  out  last  night.  Presently,  further  evidence 
was  available.  A  figure  left  the  boat-shed,  trailing 
a  small  hose  behind  him.  This  was  the  feeding- 
tube  for  the  gasoline  tank.  They  bulked  the  spirit 
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in  the  shed  in  a  large  container,  then  fed  it  through 
a  hose  to  the  motor  boat;  perhaps,  also,  to  anything 
else  that  happened  to  want  fuel.  Jansen's  shed 
had  enough  water  alongside  to  float  a  vessel  of 
much  heavier  draught  than  the  motor  boat;  a  sub- 
marine, for  example,  could  have  taken  in  oil  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  detection. 

After  watching  until  the  operation  of  filling  the 
motor  boat's  tanks  had  been  completed,  the  stranger 
closed  his  glasses,  and  resumed  his  journey  to  the 
hamlet,  making  his  way  to  a  tiny  hotel.  He  sought 
the  stables,  and  was  soon  in  close  conversation  with 
Andy  the  groom,  who  seemed  very  interested  in 
what  he  had  to  say.  An  hour  later,  Andy,  riding 
the  stranger's  horse,  cantered  along  the  road  in 
the  direction  whence  its  rider  had  come  earlier  in 
the  day. 


CHAPTER  X 
FOILED  AGAIN! 

AFTER  the  departure  of  the  stranger  from  the 
camp,  Ned  and  Jim  put  in  their  time  in  a  way 
that  suited  them  admirably.  They  unearthed  the 
surf -board  that  Old  Ned  had  cached,  and  during  the 
afternoon  they  frolicked  to  their  hearts'  content 
in  the  breakers.  Andy's  instructions  were  to  come 
straight  to  the  boj^s,  and  so,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
camp,  finding  it  deserted,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
beach,  where  the  stranger  had  told  him  he  would 
probably  find  the  boys  if  they  were  not  at  the  camp. 
As  he  topped  the  sandhill  an  extraordinary  sight 
met  his  gaze.  To  make  sure  he  was  not  dreaming, 
he  rubbed  his  eyes.  Andy  had  never  seen  surf- 
board riding,  and  the  phenomena  which  he  witnessed 
made  him  uncertain  as  to  the  state  of  his  mental 
faculties. 

To  those  who  have  never  ridden  these  white- 
maned  horses  of  the  old  Pacific  the  joys  of  the 
surfer  can  never  be  known.  The  first  mad  rush, 
the  lightning  drop  with  outstretched  arms  from 
crest  to  surge,  as  rapid  as  the  dive  of  a  seagull,  the 
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swirling  rush  shoreward,  the  rider,  face  aglow, 
with  a  shake  of  his  body  like  that  of  a  water  spaniel, 
again  turning  seaward  looking  for  fresh  conquests, 
spurning  the  weaklings,  choosing  only  the  mightiest 
of  ocean  monarchs  as  fit  steeds  for  his  pleasure! 

Ned  and  Jim  had  just  topped  a  lovely  roller  as 
Andy  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  had  swum  out 
with  their  board  fully  three  hundred  yards,  and 
wraited  until  the  exact  moment  when  an  ocean 
giant,  making  its  mad  rush  upon  the  great  barrier 
of  sparkling  sands,  arched  his  great  white  neck, 
and  then  with  spreading  mane  hurled  himself  at 
the  shore,  the  hoary-headed  old  racer  having  trav- 
elled across  leagues  of  ocean  to  match  his  strength 
against  Australia's  coast.  The  boys  had  caught 
the  giant  when  his  fury  wTas  about  to  break,  and, 
rising  with  their  surf-board,  they  had  slid  with  a 
few  vigorous  kicks  down  the  mountainside  of  water — • 
a  long  break  and  a  clean  break,  and  they  were  rid- 
ing full  and  square. 

"Try  a  double,"  yelled  Ned.  Then  Andy  wit- 
nessed an  amazing  spectacle.  The  surf-board  was 
lost  in  the  smother  of  spume,  but  two  figures  could 
be  seen  three  hundred  yards  away,  standing  upon 
their  heads  on  a  great  white  breaker  that  was  rac- 
ing shoreward  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Andy  was 
amazed.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  a  miracle 
that  he  had  read  about  when  a  boy  at  Sunday  School. 
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The  same  miracle  was  happening  right  before  his 
eyes,  only  everything  was  upside  down.  Fortunately 
for  Andy's  peace  of  mind  it  took  only  seconds  for 
the  riders  to  reach  the  shore,  and  then  he  breathed 
freely  again.  He  had  not  been  witnessing  anything 
supernatural,  as  was  clear  to  him,  when  he  saw 
Ned  and  Jim  resume  upright  positions,  and  land 
their  surf-board  on  the  beach.  At  this  moment 
the  boys  saw  Andy,  who,  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, was  advancing  to  meet  them.  Andy's  greet- 
ing caused  a  broad  smile  to  appear  on  the  faces  of 
the  boys,  as  they  made  their  way  toward  him.  They 
were  reminded  of  Old  Ned's  parting  words:  "If 
a  messenger  arrives  and  asks  for  a  dry  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, follow  his  directions.'' 

For  Andy,  true  to  his  instructions,  had  called 
out:  'Hey,  mates,  have  you  got  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
about  you,  mine's  wet?' 

The  dripping  boys,  whose  sense  of  humour  was 
as  keen  as  the  edge  of  a  razor,  yelled  with  mirth, 
and  when  Ned  asked  Andy  if  he  wanted  a  match 
too,  the  storm  broke  out  afresh.  Andy  saw  the  joke, 
and  a  broad  grin  spread  over  his  face,  and  he  emitted 
a  chuckle  that  seemed  to  come  from  his  boots. 

The  party  now  returned  to  camp,  where  Andy's 
instructions  were  listened  to  attentively  by  the 
boys.  They  were  to  leave  camp  that  night  at  dusk 
and  proceed  to  Bill  Summers'  shack,  taking  care 
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that  the  spies  did  not  see  them.  Andy  was  to  re- 
turn with  the  stranger's  horse  to  the  stables,  and 
later  on  join  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  shack. 
Everything  would  then  be  in  readiness  for  operations 
against  the  spies. 

Shortly  afterward  Andy  rode  off,  and  the  boys 
struck  camp  immediately,  getting  everything  in 
readiness  for  their  departure.  Ned  overhauled 
his  automatic,  and  saw  that  his  magazine  had  its 
full  complement  of  bullets.  Jim,  likewise,  looked 
to  his  Winchester.  Dusk  came  none  too  soon,  but 
come  it  did  at  last,  and  with  high  anticipations  the 
boys  set  off,  and  arrived  safely  at  Bill  Summers' 
shack.  There  they  found  Andy  and  Bill  Summers, 
and,  much  to  their  astonishment,  the  stranger  who 
had  ridden  into  their  camp  in  the  morning.  What 
was  he  doing  there?  As  the  boys  gazed  at  him, 
he  seemed  to  change,  his  form  became  more  bent, 
his  face  looked  older.  Old  Ned  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  out  of  the  floor  in  front  of  them.  The 
only  difference  was  that  it  was  Old  Ned  with  a 
shaven  face. 

Well,  boys,  have  you  any  dry  tobacco  about 
you?"  This  query  was  in  a  voice  as  near  Andy's 
own  as  it  could  well  be,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
party  was  instantaneous.  The  boys,  accompanied 
by  Bill,  Andy,  and  Old  Ned,  burst  into  hearty 
laughter.  Their  friend  then  explained  how,  after 
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leaving  the  boys,  he  had  gone  to  a  farmhouse  in 
the  vicinity  where  he  kept  some  of  his  disguises, 
and  had  returned  to  surprise  them  as  a  shearer. 

Jack  Rogers,  for  this  was  his  real  name,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  had  made  it  his  hobby  to 
ferret  out  the  doings  of  enemy  agents,  and  he  now 
entertained  the  boys  with  details  of  a  number  of 
exciting  events  in  which  he  had  taken  a  hand.  For 
a  full  hour  Ned  and  Jim  sat  entranced  at  his  recital 
of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots leading  to  the  collapse  of  dangerous  enemy 
schemes. 

After  Rogers  had  concluded  the  story  of  his  ac- 
tivities against  the  Huns,  he  said:  Well,  they 
leave  to-night.  They  will  go  out  by  the  South 
Channel  through  the  reef,  then  work  south.  We 
must  get  them  just  as  they  are  clearing  the  Channel. 
Bill  has  got  his  tackle  ready.  The  plan  is  to  dis- 
able their  boat  by  getting  Bill's  old  net  tangled  up 
with  their  propeller.  They  cannot  clear  it  out 
there,  and  will  "have  to  accept  any  assistance  that 
may  be  available  to  tow  them  back.  We  will  be 
handy  when  she  stops,  and  see  that  they  don't 
dump  their  mines  before  we  put  a  couple  of  hands 
aboard  her  to  make  a  search.  We  must  catch 
them  with  the  goods,  or  they  will  slip  out  as  easily  as 
an  eel  out  of  an  inch  mesh.  It  will  be  pretty  dark 
to-night,  so  they  will  not  see  us  until  we  hail  them/3 
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Silent  figures  were  busy  that  night  at  the  boat- 
shed,  and  just  before  midnight  Jansen's  motor  boat 
slipped  cautiously  away  from  the  wharf.  Swartz, 
Izeker,  and  the  elder  Jansen  formed  the  crew,  the 
younger  Jansen  having  remained  behind  to  give 
warning  in  case  anything  occurred  on  shore  likely 
to  interfere  with  their  plans.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  sea  smooth  as  a  mill  pond,  as  the  motor 
boat  made  its  way  cautiously  down  the  channel. 
It  had  some  miles  to  traverse  before  it  would  finally 
clear  the  reef  and  emerge  into  the  clear  water  beyond. 
The  reef  was  nearly  passed  when  Jansen,  thinking 
that  the  time  for  caution  had  passed,  put  his  motor 
at  full  speed  ahead.  Immediately  the  boat  seemed 
to  spring  to  life.  A  wave  arose  on  either  bow,  then 
something  happened;  the  motor  was  slowing  down, 
it  stopped.  Jansen  looked  perplexed,  then  tried 
to  get  going  again  with  the  self-starter,  but  the 
motor  refused  to  budge.  'Something's  fouled 
the  propeller,"  he  muttered.  The  stoppage  of  the 
motor  brought  Swartz  quickly  to  Jansen's  side. 
'The  propeller  has  fouled  something,"  said  Jansen. 
"We  must  clear  it,  or  the  tide  will  put  us  on  the 
reef." 

Seizing  a  hurricane  lamp  he  went  aft  and  flashed 
a  light  over  the  stern.  An  exclamation  of  disgust 
came  from  his  lips.  He  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  row 
of  corks  bobbing  about  astern.  They  had  fouled  a 
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fishing  net,  and  the  chance  of  getting  free  was 
about  nil.  However,  the  spies  had  provided  against 
accident,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Jansen  had  run  up 
to  the  masthead  first  a  red  light  and  then  a  green 
one.  Presently  an  answering  light  appeared  from 
the  shore,  blinked  for  a  space,  then  went  out.  Jan- 
sen  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  His  signal  had  been  an- 
swered by  his  brother,  who  would  soon  be  out  with 
a  motor  boat  to  tow  them  out  of  danger. 

But  there  were  other  watchers  who  had  seen 
Jansen's  signal,  and  the  reply. 

Bill  Summers,  together  with  Ned,  Jim,  and 
Rogers,  were  aboard  Bill's  motor  boat,  lying  snugly 
under  a  point  of  land.  A  signal  made  from  the  reef 
could  easily  be  seen  from  the  boat,  also  any  answer- 
ing light  from  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boat- 
shed.  Bill  had  chosen  a  position  that  would  enable 
them  to  intercept  anyone  attempting  to  render 
assistance  to  Jansen. 

Shortly  after  the  signals  had  been  made,  the 
throb  of  a  motor  could  be  heard  from  the  direction 
of  the  shore.  It  was  making  in  their  direction. 
Bill  Summers  knew  that  there  would  be  only  one  man 
aboard.  The  plan  was  to  intercept  him,  make  him  a 
prisoner,  then  divide  the  party.  Ned  and  Rogers 
were  to  take  Jansen's  boat  and  proceed  to  the  reef, 
while  Bill  Summers  and  Jim  would  be  handy  with 
their  own  craft  should  their  assistance  be  required. 
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Bill  Summers  presently  started  his  motor,  and 
the  boat  crept  out  into  the  channel.  "Here  he  is," 
he  presently  whispered.  Jansen's  boat  suddenly 
loomed  through  the  darkness.  Bill's  launch  was 
headed  straight  for  her,  his  motor  at  full  speed,  and 
a  collision  seemed  inevitable.  Jansen,  caught  un- 
prepared, hesitated  for  a  second,  but,  being  a  good 
seaman,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Putting  his 
tiller  hard  up,  he  swung  his  boat  so  that  the  impact 
would  be  a  sliding  one.  Bill  also  handled  his  craft 
like  an  artist.  Slightly  putting  his  tiller  down,  he 
ran  close  alongside  Jansen's  boat  without  as  much 
as  a  bump.  As  the  boats  grated  together,  Rogers 
leapt  for  Jansen;  Ned  and  Jim,  each  armed  with 
a  grapnel,  made  fast,  and,  locked  together,  the  two 
boats  raced  on  through  the  night.  Jansen  was  so 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  attack  that  he  made 
no  show  of  resistance  to  Rogers,  and  a  few  moments 
later  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  launch  trussed 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  neither  move 
hand  nor  foot. 

Ned  had  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  Rogers, 
and,  making  for  the  motor,  threw  off  the  switch, 
calling  out  to  Bill  Summers  to  do  the  same.  Both 
boats  immediately  slowed  down,  therefore,  and  pres- 
ently came  to  a  standstill.  A  consultation  was  now 
held  to  decide  as  to  further  operations,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  original  plan  should  be  adhered  to, 
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Rogers  and  Ned  were  to  take  Jansen's  boat,  and  get 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  spies.  Then  they 
should  compel  Jansen  to  hail  his  confederates,  and, 
while  the  spies'  attention  was  taken  up  with  Jansen, 
Bill  Summers  and  Jim,  in  the  other  boat,  were  to 
paddle  quietly  to  the  other  side  of  the  elder  Jansen's 
craft,  board  her,  and  cover  the  spies. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  fix  this  up,  and  soon  the 
launches  were  under  way  again.  Bill  Summers' 
boat  was  taken  in  tow  by  Jansen,  as  it  was  feared 
that  the  noise  of  two  exhausts  might  give  warning. 
Presently  the  dark  shape  of  the  fishing-boat  loomed 
up  through  the  darkness.  Jansen  was  made  to  sit 
up  and  told  to  hail  the  spies.  He  was  politely  in- 
formed by  Rogers  that  if  he  played  any  monkey 
tricks  something  would  happen,  and  as  a  gentle 
hint  Rogers  poked  him  in  the  ribs  with  something 
hard  and  cold  that  sent  a  shiver  down  his  spine. 

4 Now,  hail,  you  Hun,  hail!'  growled  Rogers. 
Jansen  responded  with  a  hail  that  made  Rogers  nod 
his  head  in  approval.  An  answering  hail  from  the 
spies,  then  Rogers  said:  'Give  them  your  ( alright' 
signal."  Here  another  poke  in  the  ribs  caused  Jansen 
to  call  out  a  few  words  in  German.  The  reply  was 
translated  by  Ned  as  "Come  alongside." 

Jansen's  launch  was  by  this  time  a  couple  of 
cable-lengths  from  the  spies.  Suddenly  the  launch 
came  to  a  stop,  with  its  nose  pointing  toward  the 
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fishing-boat.  An  enquiry  in  German  from  the  spies 
as  to  what  was  the  matter  was  heard.  Jansen  re- 
ceived another  poke  in  the  ribs  from  Rogers'  auto- 
matic. :Tell  them  the  motor  has  broken  down,"  he 
whispered  in  Jansen's  ear.  Jansen  obediently  com- 
plied, and  his  information  brought  a  volley  of  curses 
from  the  fishing-boat.  The  stopping  of  the  launch 
was,  of  course,  a  ruse  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  spies,  and  it  was  so  successful  that  the  younger 
Jansen  was  kept  busy  for  quite  a  few  minutes  answer- 
ing questions  as  to  why  he  could  not  come  alongside, 
aided  in  the  cause  of  truth  by  gentle  reminders  from 
the  cold  muzzle  of  Rogers'  automatic.  When  he 
judged  that  Bill  Summers  and  Jim  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  get  alongside,  Rogers  whispered  to  Ned  to 
start  the  motor.  Jansen  was  now  told  to  inform  the 
spies  that  the  motor  was  all  right  again,  and  that  he 
was  coming  alongside. 

Quietly  slipping  through  the  water,  the  launch 
soon  covered  the  distance,  then  slid  gently  alongside. 
Rogers,  who  had  borrowed  Jansen's  cap  and  coat, 
made  fast,  dropping  his  boat-hook  into  the  launch 
with  a  crash  as  he  did  so. 

*  Clumsy  schweine!'  a  voice  exclaimed.  Then 
a  couple  of  heavy  thuds  were  heard;  two  distinct 
yells  of  pain;  two  heavy  bodies  were  heard  to  fall; 
then  a  pistol  flashed,  followed  rapidly  by  shot  and 
counter-shot,, 
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Bill  Summers  and  Jim,  taking  advantage  of  the 
trick  played  upon  the  spies  by  Rogers  and  Ned,  had 
paddled  quietly  to  the  weather-side  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  dropping  a  couple  of  fenders  over  the  side  in 
order  to  prevent  sound  of  the  slight  impact  from 
reaching  the  spies.  They  had  waited  until  the  three 
spies  had  their  backs  turned  to  them,  and  then  had 
climbed  swiftly  aboard,  each  being  armed  with  an 
automatic.  Bill  Summers,  also,  had  provided  a 
couple  of  weapons  known  as  sand-bags.  Fashioned 
from  a  pair  of  socks  filled  with  sand,  these  formed 
an  ugly  and  dangerous  weapon  when  quick  and  silent 
work  was  required.  It  is  not  a  weapon  that  an 
Australian  fancies,  but,  in  dealing  with  the  particular 
brand  of  Hun,  niceties  had  to  be  cast  aside,  and  the 
handiest  and  most  effective  means  of  silencing  the 
enemy  employed.  Bill  Summers  and  Jim  crept 
along  the  deck,  taking  advantage  of  any  cover  that 
was  available.  They  had  got  within  six  feet  of  their 
quarry,  when  Bill  Summers  knocked  over  some 
article  that  had  been  left  lying  on  the  deck.  The 
noise  caused  the  Huns  to  turn.  It  was  now  or 
never !  Two  lithesome  forms  bounded  from  the  deck, 
two  pairs  of  arms  shot  out  lefts  right  into  the  faces 
of  the  astonished  spies.  The  sand-bags  were  for- 
gotten, the  sporting  instinct,  ever  uppermost,  left 
them  unused  upon  the  deck.  Two  lightning  upper- 
cuts,  and  Jansen  and  Izeker  must  have  thought  that 
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the  sky  had  fallen,  if  they  really  had  time  to  think 
at  all,  so  quickly  were  they  down  and  out.  A  tougher 
foe  remained  to  be  faced  in  Swartz.  Instinctively, 
he  leapt  back,  and,  drawing  his  automatic,  in  a  flash 
he  fired  at  Bill  Summers.  His  aim,  fortunately  for 
Bill,  was  not  good,  and  the  bullet  flew  wide.  Shoot- 
ing from  the  hip,  he  went  on  pressing  his  trigger  as 
fast  as  he  could,  pointing  his  pistol  toward  where  he 
judged  Bill  and  Jim  to  be,  but  the  darkness  foiled 
him.  Meantime,  Bill  also  had  opened  out,  and  a 
stream  of  bullets  told  Swartz  that  he  was  up  against 
men  who  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  sudden  fusillade,  Rogers 
had  dropped  back  into  Jansen's  launch.  He  could 
see  Swartz  backing  toward  the  bows  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  his  attention  being  wholly  taken  up  with  Bill 
and  Jim.  Rogers  was  a  good  general.  Casting 
off  the  line  which  held  the  two  boats,  he  worked 
the  launch  forward  until  he  was  right  under  the  bow 
of  the  fishing-boat,  then,  taking  the  line  in  his  teeth, 
with  the  agility  of  a  cat  he  scrambled  aboard.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  second  to  take  a  hitch  round  a 
stanchion  with  his  line,  then  he  crept  cautiously  on 
all  fours  along  the  deck. 

The  fusillade  from  Bill  had  meantime  caused 
Swartz  to  drop  to  the  deck;  he  had  then  started  to 
crawl  forward,  his  automatic  empty,  but  retained  as 
a  handy  weapon  in  emergency.  He  knew  that  his 
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case  was  desperate,  and  was  resolved  that  the  fishing- 
boat  and  its  cargo  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  One  last  string  remained  to  his  bow, 
and  he  would  use  it  without  hesitation.  To  carry 
out  the  plan  he  had  formed,  he  must  get  down  aft 
to  the  mine-chamber.  Once  there  he  would  have 
his  assailants  at  his  mercy.  His  direction  lay  toward 
the  galley,  alongside  which  a  companion-way  led 
down  between  decks.  Once  down,  his  way  would 
be  clear  through  the  passage  that  ran  the  length  of 
the  boat. 

Unconscious  of  each  other's  nearness,  Rogers  and 
Swartz  crept  stealthily  along,  until  suddenly  Rogers 
saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  spy.  For  a  second  he 
rose  to  his  feet  in  the  attitude  of  a  runner  awaiting 
the  pistol-shot,  then,  with  incredible  swiftness,  he 
shot  forward  and  landed  right  on  top  of  the  crouching 
Hun.  Dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
Swartz  gave  way,  but  only  momentarily.  Before 
Rogers  could  make  good  his  advantage,  the  German 
had  turned  upon  him  with  fierce  determination.  It 
was  to  be  a  trial  of  strength,  stern  and  short,  between 
two  strong  men,  both  hard  as  nails,  and  equally 
determined.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  only  the  sharp 
hiss  of  their  breath,  as  they  fought  for  supremacy, 
could  be  heard.  Slowly  and  surely  Rogers,  with  a 
grip  relentless  as  a  bulldog,  forced  the  Hun  to  give 
way.  "Tried  to  kill  me,"  he  gritted  in  the  ear  of 
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the  spy.  "And  the  dog,  too,"  he  added.  "The 
game  doesn't  pay  with  Old  Ned.  Now,  you're 
miiie.':  With  these  words,  Rogers,  with  a  mighty 
twist  of  his  body,  brought  Swartz  squarely  on  his 
back  upon  the  deck,  just  as  Bill  and  Jim  rushed  up. 
An  electric  torch  flashed,  and  Bill  and  Jim  beheld 
Rogers  with  the  Hun  firmly  held  beneath  him.  It 
was  the. work  of  a  few  minutes  to  securely  pinion 
him.  Izeker  and  the  elder  Jansen  had  already  been 
secured  by  Ned,  and  the  younger  Jansen  was  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  his  motor  boat,  talking  excitedly 
to  himself  in  German.  He  was  presently  bundled 
aboard  the  fishing-boat,  and,  when  he  saw  the  rest 
of  the  gang  trussed  up,  he  looked  as  pleased  as  if  he 
had  just  lost  a  new  fishing-net.  Rogers  looked  at  the 
quartette  with  a  grin.  'Not  a  bad  catch,  boys,  is  it? 
Our  next  job  is  to  get  'em  to  market.  Some  glut, 
boys,  if  we  land  them  safely,  what? 

Soundings  had  been  taken  by  Bill  Summers,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  locality.  He  found  that  they 
were  well  clear  of  the  reef,  having  drifted  out  of  the 
Channel  on  an  ebb  tide.  This  was  good  news,  as  it 
would  give  them  a  chance  of  getting  the  propeller 
clear.  If  they  could  manage  to  do  this,  they  might 
carry  out  a  plan  outlined  by  Ned,  which  was  to  take 
the  fishing-boat  out  to  sea,  and,  with  a  little  gentle 
persuasion,  induce  the  Huns  to  aid  them  in  locating 
the  minefield.  So,  with  one  man  guarding  the 
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prisoners,  the  others  set  to  work.  Bill  Summers 
brought  one  of  the  motor  boats  under  the  stern,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  lanterns,  superintended  the  operations. 
At  last  the  task  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
a  council  of  war  was  now  held  to  decide  further 
action.  The  two  small  launches  could  not  accom- 
pany them  in  the  search  for  the  minefield,  so  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  return  to  the  shore  in 
charge  of  Ned  and  Jim,  Rogers  and  Bill  Summers 
remaining  on  the  fishing-boat  to  look  after  the 
prisoners.  The  boys  wrere  to  take  in  tow  the  spies' 
boat  and  the  dinghy,  moor  the  launch,  and  meet  the 
fishing-boat  again  at  the  shore  end  of  the  Channel. 
Soon  the  three  boats  were  making  their  way  up 
channel.  Jim  presently  went  on  ahead,  taking 
Jansen's  motor  boat  to  the  boat-shed  in  order  that 
suspicion  would  not  be  aroused  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  both  Jansen,  junior,  and  his  boat.  Ned 
waited  while  Jim  secured  the  boat  to  its  moorings, 
then  they  went  on  to  the  Creek,  where  they  left 
Bill's  boat  all  snug,  after  which  they  set  off  in  the 
dinghy  for  the  fishing-boat.  Everything  was  right 
when  they  arrived,  and  soon,  all  aboard,  the  tight 
little  craft  was  again  nosing  its  way  down  the  Chan- 
nel en  route  for  the  minefield. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  TRAGEDY  AT  SEA 

DURING  the  absence  of  the  boys,  Rogers  had 
made  a  systematic  search  of  the  fishing-boat. 
The  two  mines  were  discovered,  and  arrangements 
made  for  dumping  them  overboard  where  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  cause  damage.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered advisable  to  carry  them  on  the  trip ;  Swartz  and 
Co.  might  get  busy  in  some  way  which  might  not 
be  agreeable.  Rogers  had  also  found  out  a  lot  of 
things  that  placed  the  business  of  the  Jansen  brothers 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  fishing-boat  was  loaded 
with  stores  of  every  description,  which  more  than 
suggested  that  she  was  to  act  as  a  supply  ship  to 
some  enemy  vessel — probably  a  raider.  A  goodly 
store  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  also  located, 
including  a  six-pounder  quick-firer  with  fittings 
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and  ammunition  sufficient  to  serve  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  rounds.  Things  had  not  been  done  by 
halves,  the  whole  turnout  being  a  masterpiece  of 
thought  and  efficiency.  Jansen's  collection  of  maps 
and  charts  was  complete  in  every  detail.  Lists  of 
ships  still  in  harbour  were  found,  ships  to  arrive 
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were  carefully  indexed,  with  full  particulars  of  their 
cargoes.  The  system  of  the  Hun  was  thorough  in 
every  way,  but  they  had  miscalculated  the  pluck 
and  energy  of  their  opponents.  Swartz  and  Co. 
realized  this  as  they  lay  bound,  and  their  two  precious 
mines  were  slid  gently  overboard  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  younger  Jansen  was  chosen  as  pilot  to  the 
minefield,  Rogers,  with  his  automatic,  being  the 
gentle  persuader.  Jansen  junior  was  chosen  be- 
cause he  had  less  grit  than  the  others.  Swartz, 
Izeker,  or  Jansen  senior  would  play  the  game  to 
the  last. 

The  course  set  was  S.  S.-East,  and,  allowing  for 
a  speed  of  ten  knots,  they  wrould  reach  the  mine- 
field by  daylight,  a  run  of  about  three  hours.  At 
4  a.  m.  Jansen  gave  the  word  to  alter  the  course 
due  south,  and,  just  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
became  visible  in  the  east,  they  slowed  down  within 
sight  of  a  prominent  headland,  with  a  small  island 
in  close  proximity. 

They  were  not  alone  upon  the  ocean,  for  smoke 
from  passing  vessels  could  be  seen;  coasters  plodding 
on  their  way  unconscious  of  the  danger  lurking 
beneath  the  waves.  Heavy  freighters  were  the 
Huns'  special  prey.  The  mines  were  laid  so  that 
vessels  of  light  draught  would  pass  over  them. 

Bill  Summers  and  Ned  were  busy  with  Jansen, 
who  had  just  given  them  the  exact  bearings  of  the 
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field.  Ned  marked  the  area  indicated  on  the  chart, 
and  adjusted  their  course;  as  he  did  so,  heavy  smoke 
was  seen  near  the  horizon.  Ned  brought  his  glasses 
to  bear,  and  made  out  a  destroyer  doing  sentry  go 
along  the  coast.  Presently  she  passed  them  at  full 
speed,  throwing  a  cloud  of  spray  over  her  fore  deck. 
She  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  fishing-boat, 
and  disappeared  as  she  had  come — in  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  In  her  wake,  but  many  miles  astern,  a  large 
vessel  could  be  seen  heading  south.  She  looked 
like  a  transport  or  supply  ship.  Ned  watched  her 
for  a  time,  then  suddenly  realized  that  if  she  kept 
to  her  course  she  would  cross  the  minefield.  Here 
was  a  pretty  mess.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  getting  near  enough  to  warn  her  to  alter 
her  course  in  time.  If  they  'flagged'  her  they  would 
be  laughed  at,  and  told  to  mind  their  own  business. 
Still,  they  could  but  try.  Signals  were  bent  and 
sent  aloft,  but  no  reply  came.  Surely  the  look-out 
must  be  asleep,  or  was  it  that  he  did  not  deign 
to  notice  the  distant  fishing-boat?  Anxious  eyes 
watched  the  oncoming  vessel. 

'She  is  amongst  them  now,"  said  Jansen,  sud- 
denly. Hardly  had  the  words  left  his  lips  when  a 
great  smoke  burst  from  under  her  bows.  At  the 
same  moment  a  column  of  water  and  debris  lifted  into 
the  air.  The  huge  vessel  seemed  to  shiver  and  stop, 
then  it  forged  slowly  ahead  again,  making  for  a 
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small  bay  on  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  They  could  see  from  the  fishing-boat  that 
the  only  hope  was  to  beach  her  before  she  filled;  it 
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fwas  evident  that  the  water  was  rushing  into  her 
hold  like  a  millrace;  but  luck  was  against  her.  She 
was  now  right  in  the  middle  of  the  minefield.  Pres- 
ently another  burst  of  smoke  and  flame  belched 
from  amidships.  She  had  struck  another  of  those 
devilish  cans.  There  was  now  no  hope  of  saving 
her.  The  boys  could  make  out  her  crew  trying 
feverishly  to  launch  their  boats.  Ned  started  his 
motor  full-speed  ahead,  then  told  Bill  Summers 
to  make  straight  for  the  sinking  vessel.  By  the  time 
the  fishing-boat  had  ranged  within  hailing  distance, 
the  vessel's  decks  were  awash,  and  her  boats  were 
standing  by  waiting  for  the  final  plunge.  It  was 
not  long  in  coming.  A  sudden  sinking  by  the  head, 
a  slow  surge  forward,  her  stern  raised  itself  slowly, 
then  the  water  seemed  to  run  up  her  sloping  deck, 
there  was  a  mighty  rush  of  air,  and  the  stricken 
vessel  went  into  the  depths  like  a  stone. 

All  aboard  the  fishing-boat  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  tragedy  which  the  sea  had  swallowed  up,  but 
there  was  now  leisure  to  attend  to  those  who  had 
been  so  suddenly  dispossessed  of  their  home.  For- 
tunately, the  boats  had  all  got  away  safely,  and 
they  now  lay  as  scattered  specks  on  the  broad  ocean. 
One  of  them  was  making  direct  for  the  fishing-boat. 
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Ned  picked  up  his  glasses,  and  examined  it  intently. 
Suddenly,  he  uttered  an  exclamation.  Something 
familiar  in  one  of  the  occupants  caused  him  to  rub 
the  lenses  of  his  glasses,  and  look  again.  No,  he 
was  not  mistaken!  "Jim,"  he  yelled,  'come  here! ' 
Thrusting  the  glasses  into  Jim's  hands,  he  cried: 
"Who  is  sitting  in  the  stern  of  that  boat?'  Jim 
looked,  and  his  mouth  slowly  opened.  eNed,': 
he  said,  'kick  me,  I  want  to  see  if  I  am  awake.' 
Then  he  lowered  his  glasses.  The  boys  looked  each 
other  squarely  in  the  face,  and  simultaneously 
uttered  the  one  word:  "Mel!5 


CHAPTER  XII 
MEL  TAKES  AN  UNEXPECTED  TRIP 

AFTER  saying  good-bye  to  Ned  and  Jim,  Mel, 
with    her    mother,    returned    to    the    house. 
Mel  looked  perfectly  happy,  as,  indeed,  she  was. 
'I  hope  that  Ned  and  Jim  will  enjoy  their  trip,"  she 
said.      'Oh,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  with 
them,  Mother  dear,  but  girls  are  such  nuisances," 
she  added  with  a  laugh,  "always  getting  in  the  way. 
Besides,  I  wanted  to  stay  and  look  after  you,  mummy, 
now  that  father  is  going  away.'' 

Mrs.  Grattan  assured  Mel  that,  as  she  was  such  a 
young  mischief,  she  was  sorry  that  her  father  could 
not  take  her  with  him.  Mel  laughed  heartily,  and 
pinched  her  mother's  cheek.  'Now,  Mother,  if 
daddy  wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  you  would  make 
a  great  big  fuss  at  the  idea  of  losing  your  daughter, 
wouldn't  you?'  Mrs.  Grattan  laughed.  "Do  you 
know,  you  young  puss,"  she  said,  'that  your  daddy 
told  me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  pack  you  off 
to  him  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  said  that  if  he 
could  get  permission  from  the  authorities  to  take  you, 
he  would  do  so." 
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"Oh,  Mummy!"  said  Mel,  "what  would  you  do 
without  me?  I  couldn't  leave  you  all  alone  by 
yourself.'1  Two  big  tears  gathered  in  the  corners  of 
her  brown  eyes  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  darling 
mother  alone.  Mrs.  Grattan  looked  fondly  at  Mel, 
and  said,  with  a  smile:  "Don't  worry,  Mel.  Should 
you  go,  everything  has  been  arranged.  Your  Auntie 
Bertha  is  to  come,  so  I  will  not  be  a  bit  lonely.  All 
your  things  are  packed,  and  at  any  moment  we  may 
hear  from  father.  You  know  he  sails  some  time 
to-day. " 

The  prospect  of  a  trip  down  the  coast  in  a  large  ves- 
sel pleased  Mel  immensely.  She  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
leaving  her  mother,  but,  with  Auntie  Bertha  in  the 
house,  she  need  not  be  uneasy  about  going,  that  is, 
should  she  be  lucky  enough  to  get  the,  opportunity. 

Captain  Grattan  had  accepted  an  important  office 
under  naval  direction.  His  duties  necessitated  fre- 
quent trips  around  the  coast.  He  had  often  promised 
Mel  that  he  would  some  day  take  her  with  him. 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  no  word  came.  Mel, 
who  had  hovered  within  hearing  distance  of  the 
telephone  bell,  began  to  feel  doubtful.  Daddy  had 
not  succeded  in  getting  a  permit  for  her,  she  thought. 
"Never  mind,  I'll  stay  with  Mummy. ':  Then,  into 
the  midst  of  her  conjectures  came  the  sound  of  the 
telephone  bell.  Mel  flew  to  the  instrument,  excite- 
ment in  her  eyes.  "Hello!"  she  called,  "Who  is  it?' 
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She  listened  tensely,  then  sank  limply  on  an  adjacent 
chair.  It  was  only  that  horrid  old  butcher  ringing 
up  for  his  order.  Mel  made  a  face  at  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  telephone,  then  went  off  to  get  a  list  of  the 
household  wants  from  her  mother.  "The  butcher, 
indeed,  and  she  waiting  to  hear  from  daddy!  If  she 
could  get  that  old  butcher's  head  on  one  of  his  own 
blocks,  she  would  cut  it  off!  No,  she  wouldn't,  at 
least  not  before  he  sent  along  the  meat." 

Mel  had  a  healthy  appetite,  so  the  butcher  received 
his  order,  and  Mel  lapsed  into  her  former  state  of 
not  too  hopeful  expectancy.  It  was  not  long  before 
another  call  came.  'This  must  be  daddy  at  last." 
Mel  took  the  receiver,  and  her  hopes  were  again 
rudely  shattered.  This  time  it  was  a  silly  old  green- 
grocer, who  wanted  to  know  if  cabbages  would  do, 
as  he  very  much  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to 
supply  cauliflowers.  The  climax  came  when  a  sweep 
rang  up.  Mel's  heart  was  nearly  broken,  and  when, 
shortly  after,  the  bell  gave  another  sharp  tinkle,  she 
would  not  answer  the  'phone  herself,  but  ran  to  ask 
her  mother  to  do  so.  'Just  for  luck,"  she  explained. 
She  held  the  spare  receiver  to  her  ear,  however,  and 
when  she  heard  her  father's  voice  she  gave  a  little 
suppressed  'Hooray!'  'Mel  is  to  come  at  once/3 
she  heard,  "everything  is  arranged.''  'Oh,  Mother, 
daddy  is  a  darling,"  she  exclaimed;  then  she  shouted 
into  the  receiver,  "I'm  coming,  Daddy — first  boat.'1 
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Mel's  instructions  were  to  meet  her  father  in  the 
city;  the  supply  ship  was  to  sail  that  afternoon,  and 
they  were  to  be  aboard  at  five  o'clock.  This  was  to 
be  Mel's  first  trip  to  sea,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
it  with  lively  anticipation.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
sea-sickness,  as  she  had  stood  the  test  of  many  a 
rough  passage  in  Ned's  hydroplane  and  other  smaller 
craft,  and  now  that  she  was  really  going,  she  could 
hardly  believe  it. 

That  afternoon,  however,  Mel,  with  Mrs.  Grattan 
and  Auntie  Bertha,  met  the  Captain  in  the  city. 
Mel  was  fairly  bubbling  over  with  joy  when  she  saw 
her  father.  Captain  Grattan  had  arranged  for  a 
little  afternoon  tea  at  Farmer's,  and  the  party  was 
a  very  merry  one.  Mel  humorously  related  to  her 
father  her  adventures  at  the  telephone  with  the 
butcher,  greengrocer,  and  the  sweep,  and  her  father 
laughed  heartily  at  the  poor  child's  disappointment — 
now  only  a  matter  for  mirth. 

That  afternoon  tea  was  a  great  event  to  Mel,  for 
it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been  privileged  to 
have  tea  in  the  city  with  the  grown-ups. 

She  was  very  curious  to  know  how  her  father  had 
managed  to  get  permission  for  her  travel  with  him. 

"Well,  Mel,"  said  Captain  Grattan,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "I  told  them  that  I  had  a  little  girl  at 
our  house  whom  I  had  known  for  quite  a  long  time, 
who  wanted  very  badly  to  have  a  long  ride  on  a  big 
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steamer,  and  that  one  day  I  promised  her  that  if 
she  was  a  good  girl  I  would  take  her  with  me;  also 
that  she  was  tired  of  falling  overboard  from  hydro- 
planes, and  that  she  wanted  to  fall  overboard  from 
something  bigger  next  time." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  you  didn't  really  tell  them  that," 
cried  Mel.  'Besides,  I  didn't  fall  overboard.  I 
did  it  on  purpose. ':  Mel's  remonstrance  caused  a 
ripple  of  merriment.  Then  the  Captain  went  on. 
Yes,"  he  said,  (I  also  asked  for  permits  for  two 
boys  who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  their  little  boat 
damaged  during  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  some 
nine-point-two's.  I  had  an  idea  that  a  sea-trip 
might  be  a  little  more  exciting  for  them." 

This  was  the  last  straw.  'Oh,  Daddy,  you  are 
only  funning.  But  did  you  really  get  permits  for 
Ned  and  Jim?'  The  Captain  laughed,  as  he  took 
from  his  pocket  three  permits  to  travel  on  any  vessel, 
excepting  His  Majesty's  warships,  made  out  in  the 
names  of  Mel,  Ned,  and  Jim,  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to  the  Empire. 
Mel's  pass  was  unconditional,  but  Ned's  and  Jim's 
had  been  issued  with  a  proviso  that  the  recipients 
were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  special  ser- 
vice. 'That  means,"  said  Captain  Grattan,  'that 
Ned  and  Jim  have  been  officially  recognised,  and  are 
earmarked  for  active  service  in  our  Intelligence 
Department.53 
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Mrs.  Grattan  sighed.  'I  hope  that  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  risk  their 
lives.'5  Then  she  added,  like  a  true  Briton,  'Ah, 
well,  if  their  Country  needs  them,  they  must  obey 
her  call.'5 

Had  Mrs.  Grattan  been  able  to  foresee  the  es- 
capades and  escapes  of  Ned  and  his  pal  during  the 
next  few  days,  she  would  have  had  just  cause  for 
anxiety,  although  she  knew  that  they  had  a  happy 
knack  of  landing  upon  their  feet.  Anyhow,  they 
were  not  the  only  boys  who  were  doing  men's  work, 
and  Mrs.  Grattan,  like  thousands  of  other  mothers, 
was  prepared  to  give  freely  of  her  best  without 
complaint. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  Captain  and  Mel  to  go 
aboard.  Hailing  a  taxi,  they  took  leave  of  the  two 
ladies,  and  soon  were  being  whisked  through  the 
crowded  city  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour. 
Mel  sat  curled  up  beside  her  father,  and  watched 
the  seemingly  endless  procession  of  pedestrians  and 
vehicles  that  thronged  Sydney's  streets.  Although 
a  great  war,  in  which  half  the  people  of  the  earth 
was  engaged,  was  taking  place,  no  evidence  of  it 
was  apparent  in  this  city  of  sunshine.  Gaiety 
reigned  supreme,  yet  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
these  seemingly  indifferent  people  there  burned  a 
fierce  determination  to  play  the  game  right  out, 
No  warlike  demonstrations  were  ever  seen,  yet 
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every  night  men  marched  through  the  streets  silent 
and  grim,  with  never  a  word  of  farewell  spoken, 
and  in  the  grey  dawn  looked  their  last  on  the  shadowy 
outline  of  the  land  they  loved  better  than  life.  In 
a  vague  way,  something  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war 
made  itself  felt  by  Mel,  but  she  was  too  light-hearted 
to  dwell  upon  tragedy.  Was  she  not  going  on  a  long 
trip  with  her  daddy,  with  a  jolly  time  before  her? 
Here  she  was,  perched  upon  the  seat  of  a  taxi,  rush- 
ing through  the  streets,  actually  and  really  on  her 
way  to  the  big  ship.  She  snuggled  close  to  her 
father.  'Isn't  it  lovely,  Daddy?  I  only  wish  that 
Ned  and  Jim  were  with  us.' 

In  the  midst  of  her  enjoyment,  Mel  could  not 
forget  her  two  chums.  Very  little  ever  happened 
to  any  of  the  three  but  that  each  had  a  share  in  it — 
pleasure  or  pain.  Mel  felt  that  her  share  of  pleasure 
this  time  was  on  the  big  side;  Ned  and  Jim  were 
only  getting  small  slices  of  luck,  and  she  wished 
that  they  could  have  a  full  share  in  her  good  fortune. 
The  Captain  glanced  at  her,  and  smiled.  "If  bets 
were  allowed,  Mel,'"  he  said,  'I  would  bet  that  Ned 
and  Jim  are  going  to  have  just  as  good  a  time  as 
you  are.  When  you  meet  again,  and  notes  are  com- 
pared, I  fancy  that  honours  will  be  even.  Ah!  here 
we  are  at  the  landing.  Jump  out,  Mel ! ' 

The  Captain  paid  and  dismissed  the  driver,  then 
the  pair  made  their  way  to  the  small  wharf  known 
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as  Man-of-War  Steps,  situated  at  the  western  end 
of  Farm  Cove.  It  was  from  this  beautiful  little 
spot  that  the  battle  cruiser  Australia  sailed  on  her 
memorable  quest  of  the  German  Pacific  Fleet, 
chasing  the  Hun  ships  half-way  round  the  world 
before  they  were  brought  to  book  by  Britain's 
invincible  Navy.  At  the  steps  a  motor  boat  was 
waiting  in  readiness  to  take  the  Captain  and  Mel 
aboard  the  steamer.  No  time  was  wasted  in  getting 
away,  and  soon  they  were  chugging  along  through 
the  sunlit  waters  of  the  beautiful  cove.  Mel  was 
so  perfectly  content  with  everything  in  general  that 
it  seemed  only  minutes  since  she  stepped  into  the 
motor  boat  when  the  little  craft  ran  alongside  the 
steamship.  In  a  few  more  moments  Mel  was  stepping 
lightly  up  a  ladder  that  seemed  to  be  miles  long, 
and  then,  with  a  dainty  bound,  her  feet  were  safely 
planted  on  the  solid  deck. 

On  board  at  last,  Mel  gave  a  big  sigh  that  came 
right  from  her  trim  little  boots.  'Oh!'  She  did 
not  have  time  for  more,  for  the  Captain  of  the 
steamship  was  waiting  to  greet  them  at  the  head 
of  the  ladder.  The  two  men  shook  hands  heartily, 
after  which  Captain  Herford  turned  to  Mel.  'So 
this  is  the  young  lady,"  he  said,  raising  his  cap 
gravely.  He  extended  his  hand,  and  Mel,  without 
hesitation,  placed  her  little  brown  hand  in  it,  as 
she  looked  up  frankly  into  his  bronzed  face.  'I 
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am  more  than  delighted  to  meet  you,  young  lady," 
he  greeted,  then,  with  a  smile,  'Now  that  the 
queen  is  abroad,  I  must  give  orders  to  get  under 
weigh.'' 

"  Oh,  Captain,"  said  Mel,  cdo  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  big  ship  has  been  waiting  for  me?  What 
an  important  young  person  I  must  be."  The  Cap- 
tain, with  a  hearty  laugh,  assured  Mel  that  her 
inferences  were  all  correct,  then,  with  a  courtly 
bow,  he  ascended  to  the  bridge. 

"Daddy,"  said  Mel,  "did  you  hear  what  the 
Captain  said?  I  want  you  to  remember  particularly, 
because  when  I  meet  Ned  and  Jim  and  tell  them 
that  it  was  for  me,  and  me  only,  that  the  ship  waited, 
they  will  say  'Mel  has  been  dreaming,'  and  the 
horrid  things  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it."  Her 
father  assured  Mel  that  he  would  loyally  stand  by 
her  when  the  time  came. 

Mel  watched  with  interest  the  business  of  getting 
the  big  vessel  under  weigh — an  operation  that  did 
not  take  long.  Soon  the  shore  was  gently  slipping 
past.  Mel  knew  every  inch  of  that  beautiful  fore 
shore.  She  had  scores  of  times  trodden  each  golden 
beach,  and  knew  every  rock  and  every  fishing  pool 
within  sight.  Oh,  the  glorious  days  spent  with  Ned 
and  Jim  in  the  hydroplane,  and  what  happy  days 
they  would  have  again.  This  was  Mel's  thought 
as  the  big  vessel,  taking  the  west  channel,  slowly 
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turned  her  nose  seaward,  and  out  between  those 
same  heads  where,  but  a  few  days  ago,  Ned  and  Jim 
had  run  their  race  with  death.  But  this  time  there 
was  no  crashing  of  shells  or  thunder  of  guns. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
INTRODUCING  MR.  RAMSEY 

WOULD  you  like  to  go  to  your  cabin,  dear?" 
Mel  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and 
beheld  a  kindly-faced,  motherly  woman,  evidently 
a  stewardess,  at  her  elbow.  Mel  smiled.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said,  'I  should  like  to  see  where  I  am  to 
live  for  the  next  few  days;  I  think,  too,  that  I  would 
like  to  wash  my  face.  It  feels  grubby.'2 

Mel  followed  her  guide  to  a  spacious  deck  cabin 
situated  well  aft,  adjoining  the  cabin  that  was  to  be 
occupied  by  her  father.  The  stewardess  explained 
to  Mel  that  during  the  trip  she  was  to  be  in  her 
charge.  Mel  was  the  only  lady  passenger,  and  the 
two  would  share  the  cabin  between  them.  'How 
lovely!5  said  Mel.  'But  what  if  we  are  both  sick? 
Never  mind,  we  will  take  turn  about  in  putting  our 
heads  overboard;  but  we  must  cheer  up,  mustn't 
we?'  The  stewardess  laughed  heartily  at  Mel's 
whimsical  chatter,  then  told  her  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

Dinner  time  found  Mel  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
Captain.  Her  father  sat  opposite.  Next  to  Mel 
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was  the  Chief  Engineer,  while  the  other  seats  were 
occupied  by  junior  officers  of  the  ship  and  some 
naval  and  military  men  who  were  proceeding  to 
Melbourne  to  join  their  units.  Mel  was  soon  en- 
grossed in  conversation  with  Mr.  Ramsey,  the 
engineer,  a  typical  Scotsman;  the  Clyde  exuded 
from  every  pore  in  his  skin.  He  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  sprightly  girl,  and  before  they  had  been 
acquainted  two  minutes  had  rashly  promised  her  the 
freedom  of  the  engine-room.  "D'ye  ken,"  he  said, 
(I  hae  a  nineteen-year-old,  lassie  at  hame  that  I 
haena  seen  for  twal  month  sin',  but  I  be  gaun  hame 
this  trip  tae  Joan.  What  a  peety  ye  are  no  coming 
wi'us!" 

Mel  assured  Mr.  Ramsey  that  she  would  like  to 
meet  Joan  very  much,  but  daddy  and  herself  were 
only  to  go  as  far  as  Adelaide  with  the  steamer. 

"Perhaps  some  day  you  will  bring  Joan  out  with 
you  to  Australia,"  she  said,  "then  I  will  teach  her 
how  to  shoot  the  breakers."  She  took  it  for  granted 
that  Scotch  girls  were  not  familiar  with  the  wonder- 
ful art.  On  Mel  chatted  to  her  new  friend,  un- 
conscious of  the  amused  glances  of  the  two  Captains. 
At  length  Captain  Herford  interposed.  'Now  then, 
Ramsey,  you  have  monopolised  the  young  lady  for 
such  a  time  that  everybody  else  is  jealous.  What 
deep-laid  plot  have  you  been  concocting?'  Mr. 
Ramsey  grinned,  and  informed  the  Captain  that  he 
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had  engaged  Mel  as  third  engineer  in  place  of  young 
West  who,  he  solemnly  assured  the  company,  did 
not  know  a  spanner  from  the  rudderpost.  West,  the 
third  engineer,  a  fresh-faced  young  Australian  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  grinned,  and  retorted  that  the 
Chief  had  pumped  him  for  that  same  information 
the  other  day,  but,  being  a  Scotsman,  had  not 
volunteered  to  pay  for  it.  'Take  my  advice,"  he 
said,  addressing  Mel,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  'have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chief.  He 
always  wants  something  for  nothing,  and  nearly 
always  gets  it."  A  roar  greeted  this  sally,  in  which 
Ramsey  joined.  Wordy  duels  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  these  two.  Young  West  idolized 
his  chief,  and  Ramsey  would  go  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  young  engineer. 

'Don't  you  believe  the  young  reprobate,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Mel.  "He  is  my  one  trouble  in 
life,  and  well  he  knows  it." 

Mel  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  first  dinner  aboard, 
and  was  real  sorry  when  it  ended. 

Everybody  on  board  the  vessel  had  heard  of  the 
part  played  by  Mel  in  frustrating  the  Huns'  attempt 
to  sink  the  transport,  and  had  she  not  been  the 
matter-of-fact  little  lady  she  was,  the  attention  she 
received  might  have  made  her  a  little  conceited. 
However,  she  kept  her  head  until  her  guardian 
stewardess  arrived  and  rescued  her  from  her  admirers. 
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As  Mel  rose  from  the  table,  after  asking  her 
father's  permission,  an  unusual  thing  happened. 
Actuated  by  the  one  impulse,  every  man  in  the  saloon 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  remained  standing  until,  with 
her  attendant,  she  had  vanished  up  the  companion- 
way,  then  the  Captain  said,  simply,  'Gentlemen, 
charge  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  health  of  a  brave 
little  lady!" 

Mel's  day  had  indeed  been  an  eventful  one,  and 
she  was  rather  glad  when  the  motherly  stewardess 
tucked  her  up  in  her  bunk  and  said  good-night.  In 
a  very  few  minutes  the  throb  of  the  engines  and  the 
swish  of  the  water  as  it  went  racing  past  had  lulled  her 
into  the  sound  sleep  of  healthy  and  happy  girlhood. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
MEL  ACCEPTS  A  JOB 

WHEN  Mel  opened  her  eyes  next  morning,  the 
stewardess  was  standing  by  her  berth  with 
a  tray,  on  which  was  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee  and 
some  dainty  biscuits.  Mel  immediately  sat  bolt 
upright,  then,  her  face  dimpled  with  a  smile  of 
welcome,  said:  "I  am  able  to  sit  up  and  take  nourish- 
ment, as  you  see.  Oh,  that  coffee  smells  lovely,  and 
to  have  it  in  bed,  too!  If  mother  saw  her  daughter 
now,  she  might  think  that  she  was  getting  com- 
pletely spoiled.  Breakfast  in  bed ! ' 

Mel's  hearty  laugh  rang  through  the  cabin,  then, 
before  the  motherly  stewardess  realized  what  was 
happening,  Mel  had  jumped  out  of  her  berth,  whisked 
the  tray  out  of  her  hands,  carefully  placed  it  on  the 
small  table,  and  flung  two  arms  round  her  neck. 
"There,"  she  said,  as  she  imprinted  a  sounding  kiss 
on  each  cheek,  'one  for  mummy,  one  for  you,  and 
here  is  another  for  good  luck." 

It  was  now  Mel's  turn  to  be  astonished.  Before 
she  was  aware  of  it,  a  pair  of  strong  arms  had  swept 
her  up,  and  she  found  her  head  pressed  against  the 
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motherly  bosom.  Two  eyes  dim  with  some  far  away 
remembrance  looked  down  into  hers,  then,  as  she 
was  gently  placed  upon  her  feet,  she  heard  a  whisper 
tremulous  with  yearning:  'If  God  had  only  spared 
her  to  me."  Mel  knew  then  that  she  had  unwittingly 
laid  bare  a  secret  sorrow;  for  a  moment  a  shadow 
passed  before  her,  but  it  passed  like  a  flash. 

'And  now  we  will  have  the  loveliest  cup  of  coffee 
ever  made,"  she  said  brightly;  "then  for  a  good 
long  walk  around  the  deck  before  breakfast.  After- 
ward, I  am  going  to  get  into  an  old  frock  to  visit 
the  engine-room.  Mr.  Ramsey  has  invited  me,  and 
I  am  dying  to  get  down  among  all  the  machinery." 
Mel's  bright  chatter  brought  a  smile  back  to  her 
companion's  face,  and,  after  partaking  of  their 
coffee,  Mel  dressed,  and  the  pair  were  soon  pacing 
the  deck  and  taking  deep  draughts  of  the  invigorating 
morning  air. 

As  Mel  stepped  out  of  her  cabin,  her  quick  eye  had 
noticed  that  the  vessel  was  not  making  speed.  In 
fact,  she  was  going  only  fast  enough  to  enable  the 
man  at  the  wheel  to  keep  her  on  her  course.  'I 
wonder  why  we  are  steaming  so  slowly,"  said  Mel. 
Just  then,  young  West,  the  third  engineer,  made 
his  appearance  from  below.  He  greeted  them  with 
a  cheery  'Good  morning!'  Mel  repeated  her 
question.  West  said  that  their  orders  were  to  steam 
slowly  until  the  patrol  passed.  There  were  rumours 
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of  a  raider  in  the  Pacific,  and  no  risks  were  to  be 
taken.  This  ship  would  be  a  prize  catch,"  said 
West.  £We  are  loaded  to  the  plimsol  with  pro- 
visions and  comforts  for  our  troops.  Not  that  they 
would  trouble  to  take  the  cargo.  They  would  just 
sink  us,  then  shell  the  boats  if  any  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  away.  Anyhow,  our  job  is  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way,  especially,"  he  added  gallantly,  'since 
we  have  a  young  lady  passenger  to  look  after." 

"Mr.  West,"  said  Mel,  "do  you  know  that  I  am 
quite  able  to  look  after  myself,  and  do  you  know 
that  I  am  going  down  to  the  engine-room  after 
breakfast  to  take  up  my  duties  as  third  engineer. 
Goodness  me!  Look  after  me,  indeed!  If  that 
raider  comes  in  sight,  everybody  will  be  running 
to  me  for  advice!" 

West  assured  Mel  that  she  was  quite  right;  that 
he  for  one  wanted  to  ask  her  advice  even  before 
the  raider  appeared.  'What  would  you  do," 
he  said,  'if  you  had  a  comfortable  job  as  third 
engineer  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  with 
extras  thrown  in,  and  one  fine  morning  you  woke 
up  and  found  that  a  grumpy  old  Scotsman  who 
couldn't  speak  the  King's  English,  but  happened 
to  be  your  chief,  had  given  you  the  sack,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  had,  during  a  fit  of  mental 
aberration,  put  a  pal  of  his  into  your  job?  Now, 
what  would  you  do? ' 
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"Mr.  West,'3  said  Mel,  who  had  listened  with  a 
face  as  serious  as  a  judge,  'y°u  must  understand 
that  before  I  can  advise  you  upon  such  a  delicate 
matter,  I  must  require  you  to  pay  me  a  retainer 
on  half  your  princely  salary  with  extras  thrown 
in.  If  you  do  not  agree,  I  shall  be  forced  to  follow 
your  precedent  of  withholding  information.  I 
justify  my  action  by  that  in  the  case,  Spanner  v. 
Rudderpost,  which  appeared  in  table  talk  of  yester- 
day's date."  West,  despite  a  national  quick  wit, 
could  not  find  a  ready  answer.  He  saw  that  in  Mel 
he  had  met  his  match,  and  that  Ramsey  had  found 
a  champion  of  no  mean  ability. 

"I  cave  in,"  he  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh;  'but, 
my  goodness,  you  are  up  early  this  morning.'1  This 
was  rendered  as  a  final  kick,  but  Mel  was  quite 
ready. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  thousand  a  year  job, 
with  extras,  to  look  after,  and  I  have  to  get  up 
early  to  keep  my  eye  on  it." 

As  West  departed,  trying  to  digest  this,  Mel 
turned  to  the  stewardess,  and  said,  with  a  laugh, 
"Mr.  West  is  just  like  Ned  and  Jim.  They  are 
always  teasing  me,  so  I  have  to  keep  wide  awake 
in  order  to  hold  my  own  against  them.  But  you  do 
not  know  Ned  and  Jim.  When  we  get  back  to 
Sydney  you  will  meet  them."  Mel  then  told  her 
companion  that  Ned  and  Jim  had  gone  off  on  a 
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camping  trip,  and  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  been  separated  from  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  "Never  mind,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
I  see  them  again.'1 

Mel  was  destined  to  meet  her  brother  and  Jim 
much  sooner  than  she  anticipated,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances that  a  writer  of  fiction  would  have 
coveted;  but  Mel  was  only  concerned  with  the 
present,  and  being  a  particularly  optimistic  young 
person,  left  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Breakfast  came  and  went  the  way  of  healthy 
appetites,  and  Mel  prepared  to  keep  her  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Ramsey. 


CHAPTER  XV 
IN  WHICH  WE  MEET  A  PHRENOLOGIST 

WEST  had  been  sent  up  to  escort  Mel  to  the 
engine-room.  He  had  confided  to  the  Chief 
the  story  of  his  encounter  with  the  girl  before  break- 
fast. If  he  expected  any  sympathy  from  the  Scots- 
man, he  was  on  a  bad  wicket,  for,  during  the  ten 
minutes  that  followed,  Ramsey  roasted  him  with 
brimstone  and  forked  lightning.  'D'ye  ken,  ye 
half-witted  loon,  ye  got  your  deserts  yon  time! 
D'ye  think  that  wi'  your  half -developed  brain 
working  double  shifts  ye  could  hae  the  last  word 
wi'  that  wee  bit  o'  a  lassie?  Guid  Lord,"  he  cried 
in  mock  dismay,  ctae  think  that  I,  wha  hae  almost 
reared  ye,  wha  hae  taught  ye  a'  ye  ken,  should  live 
to  see  this  day.  Gang  oot  o'  ma  sight,  and  bring 
the  young  lady  back  wi'  ye!' 

As  West  went  up  the  ladder,  he  could  not  resist 
firing  another  shot  at  Ramsey.  'I  am  not  blaming 
you  for  my  want  of  education,"  he  said.  You 
did  the  best  you  could,  but  shall  I  tell  the  young 
lady  that  she  is  not  expected  quite  at  once,  because 
you  are  busy  reading  up  a  book  on  etiquette  for 
the  occasion?" 
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West  dodged  a  spanner,  then  disappeared  up 
the  ladder,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  his  last 
shot  was  a  hit,  and  that  of  his  chief  a  miss.  The 
young  scamp  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  his  victory, 
however,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  deck 
his  meditations  had  brought  him  a  brilliant  in- 
spiration. 

Mel  was  waiting  for  the  summons  to  the  engine- 
room  when  he  appeared.  She  greeted  West  with  a 
smile.  'Can  we  go  down  now,  Mr.  West?'  she 
said.  West  responded  with  an  affirmative  smile, 
and  proceeded  to  put  his  newly-hatched  plot  into 
execution.  WTith  an  artful  simplicity  of  voice 
and  manner,  be  observed  casually,  'As  I  left  the 
Chief,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  finish  reading 
his  book  before  you  went  down.  You  know  that 
he  is  a  great  reader,  and  very  fond  of  discussion 
upon  the  books  he  reads.  You  could  not  pay  him 
a  nicer  compliment  than  to  enquire  about  his  books," 
added  West  artfully.  Mel  fell  headlong  into  the  art- 
ful dodger's  trap.  'I  shall  ask  him  to  lend  me  some 
of  his  books  when  we  go  down,"  she  said.  West 
was  utterly  without  shame,  and  chuckled  inwardly 
with  sardonic  joy.  He  had  loaded  his  mine  and 
fired  the  fuse;  it  was  time  to  go  down  and  witness 
the  explosion. 

Together  they  descended  to  the  engine-room. 
Ramsey,  spick  and  span  in  his  best  imiforms  was 
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standing  on  one  of  the  control  platforms,  eyeing 
his  engines  with  the  loving  air  of  a  father  for  his 
child.  West  hung  back  well  in  the  rear,  as  Mel 
approached  his  chief.  Ramsey  greeted  her  with: 
"  Weel,  lassie,  ye  hae  come  doon  at  last.  I  hae  been 
waiting  for  ye.  I  expect  that  West  fell  asleep  on 
his  way  up  the  ladder,"  he  suggested.  West,  who 
had  been  very  wide  awake  while  climbing  the  ladder 
in  question,  did  not  deign  to  notice  this  fresh  insult, 
but  edged  a  little  further  away,  at  the  same  time 
running  his  hand  over  some  machinery  that,  no 
doubt,  required  this  attention. 

We  did  not  hurry,"  explained  Mel,  innocently, 
as  we  did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  reading.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  the  book  when  you 
have  quite  finished  with  it."  Ramsey,  who  immedi- 
ately scented  West's  hidden  hand,  looked  solemnly 
at  Mel.  "Aye,  lassie,  an'  welcome,"  he  said.  But 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  covertly  watched 
West.  He  did  not  intend  to  let  that  young  ruffian 
add  another  scalp  to  his  belt,  even  if  he  had  to  die 
of  suffocation  while  trying  to  suppress  his  righteous 
indignation  at  this,  the  latest,  indignity  put  upon 
him  by  that  unspeakable  young  reprobate. 

Mel  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fires  of  wrath 
that  were  burning  under  Ramsey's  placid  exterior, 
and  added  fresh  fuel  to  his  indignation  with  her 
next  question. 


c< 
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'  Do  you  read  very  much  down  here  in  the  engine- 
room,  Mr.  Ramsey?' 

Guid  Lord !  Did  he  read  much  down  in  the  engine- 
room?  Did  he  knit  socks?  Did  he  play  'puss  in 
the  corner '  or  '  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry 
bush'  ?  Did  he  read  much?  Read  when  on  duty 
in  his  engine-room?  Ramsey  nearly  fell  off  the 
platform  with  wrath,  but  the  sight  of  West's  shak- 
ing shoulders  acted  like  a  charm.  With  a  super- 
human effort  he  pulled  himself  together.  "No, 
lassie,  I  haena  much  time  to  read  books,  but  (here 
a  brilliant  inspiration  seized  him)  I  dae  a  leetle  read- 
ing o'  character  by  the  art  of  phrenology.  It  is 
wunnerful,  the  reading  o'  character  by  bumps  on 
the  heid.  Ye  can  tell  a  creeminal  the  first  time 
ye  place  ye'r  han'  on  his  bumps.  Only  the  ither 
day  I  warned  young  West  that  he  was  bound  to 
come  to  a  bad  end.  I  sorro'  to  hae  to  say  it,  but 
his  heid  has  a'  the  characteristics  that  denote  the 
creeminal,  ye  see,"  continued  the  now  eloquent 
Ramsey,  pointing  a  finger  toward  West,  who  felt 
that  the  tables  were  being  turned  against  him. 
Ye  see  that  the  back  o'  his  heid  is  undeveloped, 
an'  if  we  could  only  see  it  frae  the  front  (this  was  a 
subtle  challenge  to  West  to  face  the  music),  ye 
wad  see  that  it  recedes  very  quickly,  which  denotes 
veeciousness  and  weakness  o'  intellec'." 

West,  who  pretended  that  he  had  not  heard  any 
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of  the  dialogue  between  Ramsey  and  Mel,  edged 
further  away.  Ramsey's  double-edged  sword  of 
sarcasm  followed  him.  'It  is  characteristic  of 
thae  creatures,"  went  on  Ramsey,  who  had  noted 
West's  anxiety  to  efface  himself  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, 'that  when  they  hae  committed  a  crime  they 
sneak  awa'  and  hide  themselves."  (West  was  by 
this  nearly  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  hearing.) 
"D'ye  ken,  we  lost  West  once  for  a  whole  week, 
an'  we  were  sair  put  oot  aboot  the  puir  body,  but 
we  found  him  at  last,  an'  I'm  no  sure  but  we  had 
better  keep  an  eye  on  him  noo,  or  he  will  be  gettin' 
lost  again."  Ramsey  felt  that  he  had  achieved  a 
signal  victory,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  over 
his  opponent,  who  had  now  quite  disappeared,  but 
he  knew  well  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  West 
would  have  another  innings.  'The  worst  o'  thae 
young  Australians  (this  was  Ramsey's  favourite 
soliloquy  when  another  score  had  been  put  up  against 
him)  is  that  the  young  cubs  never  ken  when  they're 
beaten.  I'd  no'  like  to  be  i'  the  shoes  of  some  o' 
the  Huns  when  the  young  varmints  get  loose  amang 
them.  I  opine  that  they  will  hae  some  conseederable 
respect  for  the  boys  frae  doon  under,  or  ma  name  is 
no'  David  Ramsey  o'  the  Clyde." 

Feeling  quite  pleased  with  himself  at  having 
turned  the  tables  upon  the  enemy  without  Mel's 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  attempted  joke  against 
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him,  Ramsey  proceeded  to  pilot  Mel  round  the 
engine-room.  The  girl's  thirst  for  information 
astonished  the  old  Scotsman,  and  her  technical 
knowledge  surprised  him  more.  "Losh!'  he  said, 
after  Mel  had  answered  correctly  some  leading 
questions  on  marine  practice,  "I  offered  ye  the 
job  o'  third  engineer  in  a  joke,  but  I  weel  believe 
ye  could  tak'  the  job  an'  dae  it  credit,  but  ye  had  a 
guid  coach  i'  that  brither  o'  yours.  I  hae  heerd  o' 
him  before.  If  a'  the  lassies  tak'  to  machinery 
like  you,  I  foretell  that  ships  will  gang  awa'  wi' 
Miss  Jones,  first  engineer,  and  Miss  Smith  boss  o' 
the  chart-room.''  Mel  assured  Ramsey  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid,  she  did  not  intend  to  make 
engineering  her  profession.  She  was  going  to  be 
a  nurse. 

'Just  my  luck,"  said  Ramsey.  :Ye  are  gaun 
to  be  a  nurse,  an'  me  that  healthy,  I'm  never  sick.' 
Guid  Lord!  What  a  lot  o'  young  fellows  will  be 
gettin'  the  measles  when  ye  start  nursing." 

At  this  juncture,  West  appeared.  Ramsey  looked 
at  him  with  withering  scorn.  '  So  ye  hae  come  back 
by  yersel'  this  time,"  he  said.  sWeel,  ye  are  just 
in  time  to  escort  the  young  lady  up  to  the  deck.' 

Mel  had  spent  a  glorious  hour  in  the  engine-room, 
and  thanked  Ramsey  and  West  for  their  kindness. 
West  looked  a  little  sheepish.  His  conscience  felt 
some  misgivings  when  he  thought  of  the  trick  he 
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had  played  on  Mel.  Ramsey  noticed  his  uneasiness, 
and  rightly  guessed  the  cause,  so,  like  a  sport,  he 
essayed  to  help  West  out.  *Oot  wi'  it,  you  young 
villain.  Mak'  your  confession,"  he  said;  'your 
mind  will  then  be  free  to  concoct  some  fresh  villainy.'5 
Turning  to  Mel,  he  said:  'West  is  on  the  stool  o' 
repentance.  He  is  sorry  that  he  made  ye  believe 
that  I  pit  in  ma  time  reading  books  i'  the  engine- 
room;  it  was  only  his  fun,  and  you  mauna  tak' 
ony  notice  of  it,  but  if  he  plays  ony  mair  o'  his 
pranks  on  ye,  I  think  that  he  will  miss  seeing  Joan 
at  the  end  o'  this  trip." 

Ramsey's  reference  to  Joan  caused  West  to  blush 

furiously,  then  he  frankly  put  out  his  hand  to  Mel. 

'I  took  a  mean  advantage  of  you,"  he  confessed, 

"and  did  not  play  the  game  fairly.     I  want  you 

to  forgive  me  for  sailing  so  close  to  the  wind." 

He  then  told  Mel  of  his  skirmish  with  the  Chief, 
and  how  he  had  made  her  an  unconscious  partner 
in  his  plot.  'I  have  been  well  served,"  he  ended. 
Mel  gave  a  hearty  laugh;  she  remembered  how 
Ramsey  had  flayed  West  by  pretending  that  he 
was  a  phrenologist.  'Goodness,  how  these  two 
men,  after  apparently  being  at  daggers  drawn, 
shielded  each  other  when  there  was  risk  of  real  mis- 
understanding." Mel,  who  could  stick  to  a  friend 
through  thick  and  thin,  liked  the  two  the  better 
for  their  loyalty. 
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Mel  also  liked  West  for  his  straightforwardness. 
He  had  involved  her  in  his  plot  against  his  chief 
without  giving  much  thought  as  to  whether  it  was 
right  to  do  so;  but  once  a  suspicion  had  dawned 
upon  him  that  he  had  acted  unfairly,  he  was  miser- 
able until  he  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
could  feel  that  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  expiate 
the  offence. 

It  was  now  time  to  return  to  the  deck.  As  West 
handed  Mel  over  to  the  stewardess,  he  said:  'I 
have  something  in  my  berth  that  I  would  like  to 
show  to  you  if  you  would  care  to  see  it.''  Mel  asked 
what  it  was.  'A  photo,"  West  confessed.  *I 
will  bring  it  along  after  luncheon."  Mel  was  curious 
to  know  whose  photograph  it  might  be,  but  the 
young  man  would  not  satisfy  her  curiosity.  He 
wanted  her  to  guess  the  identity  of  the  original. 

West  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  after  luncheon 
he  appeared  with  the  photo,  which  he  took  carefully 
from  a  little  leather  case. 

Mel  looked  at  it,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  winsome 
girl  not  quite  out  of  her  teens.  As  she  gazed,  she 
felt  vaguely  that  she  had  seen  the  face  before,  but 
was  puzzled  to  decide  where.  Then,  looking  sud- 
denly into  West's  expectant  face,  she  said,  'I  know; 
it  is  Joan,  and  you  are  going  to  be 

West  did  not  allow  Mel  to  finish.  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "Joan  and  I  are  engaged  to  be  married.' 
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Mel  was  immensely  interested.  Here  was  a  real 
romance  right  under  her  very  nose.  Ramsey's 
daughter,  Joan,  to  marry  Mr.  West.  How  lovely! 
If  there  was  anything  that  Mel  liked  better  than 
swimming  and  good  sport,  it  was  the  suspicion  of 
a  romance.  The  one  event  that  Mel  most  often 
dreamed  about  was  the  occasion  when  she  should 
be  a  real  live  bridesmaid.  Here  was  her  chance, 
if  only  West  and  Joan  would  get  married  in  Australia ! 

Her  unspoken  wish  was  almost  immediately  an- 
swered by  West,  who  continued:  "Mr.  Ramsey 
has  arranged  that  Joan  is  to  come  out  to  Australia. 
He  also  intends  to  make  his  home  here.  In  fact, 
when  Joan  and  I  are  married  he  is  going  to  live 
with  us." 

This  was  great  news  for  Mel.  "I  wonder,"  she 
said,  the  idea  of  being  bridesmaid  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  'if  Joan  will  like  me  when  she  sees  me?' 
West  assured  Mel  that  he  was  quite  positive  that 
Joan  would  not  be  able  to  help  liking  her.  "If  she 
really  does,  I  am  going  to  ask  her  if  I  can  be 
her  bridesmaid,"  Mel  said,  happily.  "Would  you 
mind?'  West  said  that  he  would  be  delighted,  and, 
indeed,  as  he  departed  to  his  duties,  he  was  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  when  Joan  did  come  to 
Australia  she  would  find  a  staunch  friend  in  Mel 
to  welcome  her. 

Captain  Herford  continued  to  keep  his  vessel  at 
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slow  speed.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  he 
had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  warships  patrolling 
the  coast.  His  orders  were  to  proceed  slowly  until 
otherwise  instructed.  Wireless  messages  were  being 
continually  received  and  sent,  extreme  caution 
being  necessary  at  the  present  juncture.  He  had 
been  informed  that  a  hostile  seaplane  had  been 
sighted  flying  over  Sydney  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  rumours  of  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  aircraft  over  the  south  coast  were  also 
current.  Too  much  care,  therefore,  could  not  be 
exercised. 

The  day  wore  on  without  anything  unusual 
happening,  a  calm  sea  and  bright  sunshine  making 
all  on  board  well  pleased  with  their  good  fortune. 
Everybody  was  in  high  spirits,  the  only  discomfort 
experienced  so  far  being  the  absence  of  lights  at 
night.  Orders  were  strict  on  this  point,  however, 
only  such  lights  as  were  absolutely  necessary  being 
allowed,  and  even  these  were  to  be  carefully  masked. 

On  through  the  night  the  big  vessel  went,  her 
slowly-turning  propellers  giving  her  a  speed  of 
about  four  knots.  The  two  captains  were  chatting 
together  in  Herford's  snug  cabin.  'I  am  expecting 
the  patrol  to  pass  us  just  before  daylight,"  the 
latter  was  saying,  'then  we  go  ahead  full-speed, 
and,  if  all  is  well,  we  shall  be  in  sight  of  the  Gabo 
light  at  dawn.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "did  you 
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notice  the  way  my  crew  shaped  at  boat-drill  to-day? 
They  are  a  likely  lot  of  fellows,  and  in  case  of  trouble 
should  acquit  themselves  with  credit,  although  it 
is  unlikely  that,  until  we  get  into  European  waters, 
there  will  be  any  danger  of  bumping  trouble.  Still, 
one  can  never  tell.  We  who  know  the  sea  never 
bet  on  wThat  may  be  in  store  for  us." 

"Feeling  a  bit  blue,  Herford,"  said  Captain 
Grattan.  "Although  I  don't  feel  that  way  myself 
just  at  present,  I  know  what  it  means.'1 

Captain  Herford,  who  had  tried  to  hide  his  un- 
easiness from  his  friend,  laughed.  'Tis  the  liver," 
he  said.  "We  forget  about  our  old  friend,  then  one 
day  or  night  he  pays  us  back  with  a  full  dose  of 
"something's  going  to  happen.' 

Captain  Grattan  turned  the  conversation  into 
a  more  cheerful  channel,  and  when  he  took  leave 
of  his  friend,  Herford  had  forgotten  his  uneasiness, 
and,  after  seeing  that  all  was  well,  he  turned  in 
with  a  sailor's  quiet  mind. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  CATASTROPHE 

JUST  before  dawn  a  warship,  travelling  at  full- 
speed,  rushed  out  of  the  inky  blackness.  As 
she  passed,  she  signalled  to  the  steamer  to  go  full 
steam  ahead,  and  to  steer  a  straight  course  to  her 
first  port  of  call.  A  moment  later,  the  patrol  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  whence  she  came. 
The  clang  of  a  bell  sounded  in  the  engine-room, 
and  the  steamship  seemed  suddenly  to  waken  to  life. 
Her  lazy  pace  was  quickened  to  top-speed  through 
the  gentle  southerly  swell,  her  giant  bow  hardly 
dipping.  Soon  a  faint  streak  of  light  in  the  East 
heralded  the  coming  day.  From  the  look-out  the 
Gabo  light  could  still  be  seen  plainly  in  the  S.-West, 
but.  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  horizon,  the  little 
light  waned,  then  disappeared  as  the  dawn  grew 
brighter.  The  look-out  could  also  see  Gabo  Island 
itself,  with  the  lighthouse  perched  upon  its  cliffs. 
Some  mile  off,  between  the  steamer  and  the  coast,  a 
motor  fishing-boat  could  be  seen  making  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  As  the  look-out  watched  the  little 
craft,  something  fluttered  at  the  masthead.  'Hello, 
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she  is  signalling,"  he  muttered.  '  What's  her  trouble, 
anyway?'  Hailing  the  officer  on  watch,  he  told  him 
that  the  boat  was  signalling.  The  officer  picked 
up  his  glasses,  and  examined  the  little  craft  in- 
tently. 'By  jove!'  he  exclaimed,  'wants  us  to 
stop  for  something  or  other."  When  the  next  signal 
fluttered  out,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

"STOP.       YOU   ARE   RUNNING    INTO   A    MINEFIELD,"    it 

read.  "What  the  deuce  does  it  mean?  I  had  better 
call  the  Captain." 

Almost  at  the  moment  that  he  turned,  the  vessel 
gave  a  mighty  heave,  and  shuddered  violently  from 
stem  to  stern;  a  blinding  flash  of  smoke  and  flame 
sprang  from  under  her  bows,  and  great  fragments  of 
timber  and  metal  were  flung  high  in  the  air — some 
to  descend  with  a  clatter  upon  her  torn  forward 
deck,  others  to  fall  with  a  splash  into  the  sea.  Al- 
most instantly  the  deck  seemed  to  fill  with  men  and 
the  air  with  confused  noises — the  blowing  of  whistles 
piping  the  crew  to  their  emergency  stations,  the 
hoarse  orders  of  the  officers. 

For  a  time  there  was  doubt  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened, then,  only  too  well,  all  realized  that  the 
ship  had  struck  a  mine.  Immediately  following 
upon  the  explosion,  the  engines  had  been  stopped. 
A  hasty  examination  showed  that  the  vessel  was 
badly  damaged,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  saving 
her  from  foundering  was  to  run  her  ashore.  Efforts 
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were  therefore  now  made  to  beach  her  upon  the 
island.  The  engines  were  started  again,  and  the 
stricken  ship  forged  slowly  ahead.  For  a  few  minutes 
she  answered  her  helm,  then  there  was  another 
terrific  explosion  amidships.  It  was  the  final  blow. 
The  doomed  vessel,  all  but  broken  in  halves,  with 
a  sickening  shudder  commenced  to  settle  down 
as  the  sea  poured  into  her  gaping  wounds. 

Captain  Herford,  at  his  post  upon  the  bridge, 
issued  orders  calmly  for  the  safety  of  the  ship's 
company.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  hasty 
muster  of  all  hands  was  held,  and  there  was  heartfelt 
relief  when  it  was  ascertained  that  all  were  safe. 
The  fireman  and  engineers  had  only  just  had  time  to 
reach  the  ladders  before  the  inrush  of  water  flooded 
the  engine-room.  West  and  his  Chief  were  the  last 
to  leave.  Ramsey's  heart  was  sore  at  having  to 
abandon  his  beloved  engines.  'I  would  like  to  meet 
the  man  who  put  down  those  mines,"  he  said  to 
West,  as  they  stepped  on  the  deck.  'The  sneaking 
hounds!  Why  can't  they  fight  fairly?' 

Ramsey  was  not  the  only  one  to  ask  that  question. 
It  was  asked  continually  until  the  last  moment  of 
the  war.  A  shudder  of  disgust  swept  over  the  old 
engineer.  '  It's  no'  their  f au't  that  the  lassie  yonder 
is  no'  deid.';  Ramsey  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mel 
and  her  father  on  the  now  sloping  deck.  West 
and  Ramsey  made  their  way  toward  them.  Mel  was 
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standing  by  the  side  of  her  father,  apparently  un- 
concerned, interested  at  the  moment  in  the  operation 
of  launching  the  boats.  She  was  fully  dressed,  and 
at  her  feet  lay  her  little  suit-case,  neatly  packed  with 
her  belongings.  When  the  first  explosion  occurred, 
she  had  immediately  awakened,  and  hearing  the 
summons  for  everybody  to  assemble  on  deck,  she 
quickly  grasped  the  truth  that  the  ship  was  in  danger. 
Her  first  thought  was  for  her  father.  She  darteoj 
out  to  see  if  he  was  safe,  and  met  him  as  he  came  in 
search  of  her.  "I'm  alright,  Daddy,"  she  cried, 
"I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute.'1  Then  she  returned  to 
her  cabin  and  collected  her  belongings,  down  to  her 
little  ivory  nail-brush.  The  stewardess  hovered 
around  during  the  operation,  which  was  barely 
completed  when  the  second  explosion  shook  the 
vessel.  "Goodness!'  said  Mel,  as  she  picked  her- 
self up  from  the  cabin  floor,  where  she  had  been 
deposited,  together  with  her  companion,  by  the 
shock.  "I  believe  that  somebody  is  letting  off 
fireworks.  We  had  better  get  out  in  time  to  see  the 
next  one  go  off." 

In  her  heart  Mel  had  a  sick  feeling  that  perhaps 
others  had  not  been  as  fortunate  as  herself,  and  when 
she  knew  that  nobody  had  been  killed  she  felt  greatly 
relieved. 

When  West  and  Ramsey  appeared,  she  gave  a 
delighted  exclamation,  for  she  could  see  that  they 
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were  quite  uninjured.  The  boats  had  been  safely 
lowered,  and  Mel,  her  father,  and  the  stewardess 
were  the  first  to  take  their  places. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  work  of  transferring  the 
crew  to  the  boats  was  safely  and  easily  accomplished. 
Captain  Herford,  Ramsey,  and  West  were  the  last 
to  leave  the  sinking  vessel.  As  they  were  about  to 
descend  to  the  boat,  Mel  noticed  West  suddenly  run 
back  along  the  sloping  deck  and  disappear  from  view. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  re-appeared,  then  he  and 
Ramsey,  followed  by  Captain  Herford,  jumped  into 
the  waiting  boat,  which  already  accommodated  Mel, 
her  father,  and  others. 

After  rowing  some  distance,  in  order  to  get  clear 
of  the  suction  to  be  expected,  they  lay  on  their  oars 
and  waited  for  the  end.  It  was  not  long  in  coming, 
and  it  seemed  strangely  undramatic.  There  was  a 
slow  lifting  of  the  stern,  a  pause,  then  in  a  moment 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  an  eddying  swirl,  a  few 
floating  spars,  and  some  debris. 

Captain  Herford  was  deeply  hurt  at  his  unex- 
pected loss.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  grief,  for  no 
seaman  can  witness  the  destruction  of  his  vessel 
without  a  pang  of  regret.  To  most  of  those  in  the 
boats,  the  ship  had  been  their  home.  They  looked 
upon  the  spot  where  she  had  foundered,  and  felt 
strangely  forlorn,  then  sadly  steered  toward  the 
fishing-boat,  which  now  lay  a  few  cable-lengths  away 
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waiting  to  render  assistance  to  the  victims  of  Swartz 
and  Co. 

As  the  Captain's  boat  approached  the  fishing-boat, 
Mel,  who  was  sitting  in  the  stern,  suddenly  became 
interested  in  the  figures  on  her  deck.  She  had  good 
eyesight;  surely  it  could  not  be  possible  for  Ned  and 
Jim  to  appear  on  a  fishing-boat  miles  out  at  sea! 
There  they  were,  right  enough,  however,  or  else  the 
excitement  through  which  she  had  passed  had  been 
too  much  for  her  brain,  and  she  was  just  'seeing 
things!'  Mel  was  experiencing  the  same  bewilder- 
ment that  Ned  and  Jim  had  felt  when  they  first  saw 
her  in  the  boat. 

'Daddy,  Daddy!'  she  suddenly  called  out, 
grasping  her  father  by  the  arm.  'Look  who  is  on 
board!  Oh,  can't  you  see  them?'  she  cried  in  her 
excitement.  'It  is  Ned  and  Jim.  Oh,  Daddy, 
what  are  they  doing  here?  I  am  sure  it  is  them. 
I  am  going  to  give  them  a  call." 

Mel  took  a  deep  breath,  then  across  the  water 
rang  a  vigorous  Coo-roo — not  the  orthodox  Aus- 
tralian Coo-ee,  but  a  call  of  her  own,  a  full-throated 
contralto  call  that  vibrated  through  the  stillness 
of  the  early  morning,  carrying  with  it  all  the  tender 
love  that  filled  Mel's  heart  for  her  brother  and  Jim. 

"It  is  they.  I  knew  it  was."  If  Mel  had  not 
been  in  a  boat,  and  rather  cramped  for  room,  she 
would  have  probably  tried  a  hand-spring,  for  ring- 
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ing  across  the  water  there  came  an  answering 
call,  a  joyous  shout  from  the  lungs  of  the  two  boys. 
At  this  juncture,  some  wag,  who  thought  the  mo- 
ment opportune,  called  out  with  an  air  of  earnest 
enquiry  that  could  be  heard  by  everybody  in  the 
boats,  'Are  we  downhearted?'  A  slight  pause 
followed  this  pertinent  question,  then,  as  from  one 
man,  a  joyous  shout  of  'No!'  volleyed  over  the 
waves,  followed  by  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter.  It 
is  hard  to  dampen  the  spirit  of  the  Briton.  He 
generally  has  a  grin  concealed  somewhere  for  which 
he  finds  a  use,  even  when  things  look  their  blackest. 
The  laughter  had  hardly  subsided  ere  the  Captain's 
boat  ran  alongside  the  fishing-boat,  whence  willing 
hands  assisted  the  occupants  over  the  side. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
YOUNG  JANSEN'S  LITTLE  GAME 

THE  first  to  jump  on  the  deck  was  Mel.  Ned 
caught  her  in  a  bear-like  hug  as  she  landed, 
adding  as  an  extra  a  hearty  kiss  on  her  flushed 
cheek,  then  she  turned  to  Jim  with  both  hands 
extended.  Her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  her  to 
speak;  two  little  tears  ran  unheeded  down  her 
cheeks.  At  length  she  found  her  voice:  'How  on 
earth  did  you  get  here?' 

Ned,  who  could  not  resist  a  little  joke,  said,  "Mel, 
we  did  not  get  here  on  earth  at  all,  but  on  water!' 

Captain  Grattan,  Ramsey,  and  Captain  Herford 
closely  followed  on  Mel's  heels,  but  West  remained 
for  the  moment  in  charge  of  the  boat.  The  boys 
were  introduced  to  Captain  Herford,  and  in  a  few 
words  Ned  explained  how  they  came  to  be  on  the 
fishing-boat.  Rogers,  who  had  been  busy  in  making 
fast  the  line,  now  came  up.  Captain  Grattan 
advanced  toward  him.  'Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,"  he  said,  warmly.  'This  is  the  smartest  piece 
of  work  yet  done  by  your  department.'' 

Ned  opened  his  eyes  when  he  saw  that  Rogers 
was  known  to  his  father.  He  opened  them  wider 
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when  his  friend  let  fall  his  mask.  Shaking  Captain 
Grattan's  outstretched  hand,  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
Ned  had  never  heard  him  use  before:  'By  jove, 
Grattan,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  unearth 
a  veritable  nest  of  the  wiliest  Hun  spies  that  have 
even  set  foot  in  Australia.  The  job  was  a  big  one, 
so  I  thought  that  I  would  tackle  it  myself,  but, 
fortunately,  I  have  had  the  best  of  assistants  in 
these  temporary  recruits  to  our  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment (here  he  nodded  toward  Ned  and  Jim),  who, 
although  they  have  not  been  officially  informed  of 
it,  have  been  impressed  into  the  Secret  Service.'' 
Mel  was  next  introduced  to  Rogers,  late  swag- 
man,  tramp,  now  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service.  The 
few  who  really  knew  the  man  were  aware  that  he 
was  the  cleverest  investigator  south  of  the  line,  an 
actor  of  no  mean  order,  who  could  assume  a  role 
and  play  the  part  at  an  instant's  notice. 

'I  happen  to  know  you  very  well  indeed,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  to  Mel.  Your  brother  and  Jim 
have  talked  such  a  lot  about  'Mel'  that  I  feel  that 
we  are  old  friends."  Turning  to  Captain  Herford, 
'We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  you  assistance. 
We  can  take  your  boats  in  tow,  and  make  for  the 
nearest  port,  or  await  the  arrival  of  the  patrol, 
which,  I  understand,  replied  to  your  S.O.S.  after 
your  vessel  struck  the  first  mine.  She  may  come 
up  at  any  moment.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  it 
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will  be  better  to  wait  for  her,'"  he  added,  'as  I  must 
make  use  of  her  wireless  in  order  to  warn  shipping  to 
avoid  this  locality  until  the  mines  have  been  swept  up.': 

By  this  time  the  other  boats  had  reached  the 
fishing-boat,  and  lay  alongside,  their  occupants 
awaiting  further  instructions  and  cheerfully  scent- 
ing breakfast. 

Bill  Summers  had  been  busy  in  the  galley  for 
some  time:  anticipating  that  the  shipwrecked  people 
would  be  in  need  of  something  warm,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  steaming  cauldron  of  coffee  sufficient  for  all. 
This,  together  with  various  edibles  drawn  from  the 
plentiful  supplies  found  on  board,  was  distributed. 

The  deck  presented  an  animated  scene  while 
breakfast  was  in  progress.  Everybody  had  squeezed 
aboard,  and  all  troubles  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
for  the  time.  Full  justice  was  done  to  the  fare  pro- 
vided by  Bill  Summers,  who,  with  his  ladle,  was 
kept  busy  replenishing  the  empty  coffee  mugs. 
Jansen  had  been  impressed  into  Bill's  service,  and 
was  kept  busy  looking  after  the  solid  portion  of 
the  meal.  'Making  the  bounder  work,"  said  Bill, 
by  way  of  explanation.  'It  will  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.'1  Jansen  did  not  require  any  coercion; 
in  fact,  the  galley  seemed  to  have  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  him. 

Ramsey  had  been  informed  that  the  mine-layers 
were  in  custody  on  board.  This  startling  piece  of 
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information  greatly  excited  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  where  they  were.  :  Three  of  'em  are  down 
below,"  said  Bill,  'and  that  is  the  fourth'  (pointing 
to  Jansen,  who  was  just  then  in  the  act  of  handing 
round  some  biscuits).  Ramsey's  features,  as  he 
turned  and  looked  at  Jansen,  assumed  a  terrific 
scowl.  The  luckless  Jansen  happened  to  look  up 
at  the  very  moment,  and,  seeing  the  ferocious 
visage  of  the  Scotsman,  he  became  nervous,  and 
edged  further  away  from  his  neighbourhood,  watch- 
ing Ramsey  closely  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
as  he  did  so.  Every  time  that  Jansen  looked  at 
Ramsey,  the  latter  seemed  to  be  scowling  at  him, 
and  by  the  time  breakfast  was  over  the  Hun  had 
worked  himself  into  a  state  of  mind  almost  border- 
ing on  frenzy. 

Soon  after  breakfast  had  been  finished,  a  black 
cloud  appeared  near  the  horizon.  It  was  the  patrol 
returning  at  full-speed  in  answer  to  Captain  Her- 
ford's  call  for  help.  Her  course  was  well  inside 
the  beaten  track,  and  she  stopped  a  few  cable-lengths 
from  the  fishing-boat,  when  she  signalled  for  an 
officer  to  come  aboard.  Captain  Herford  and 
Rogers  immediately  set  off  in  the  Captain's  boat, 
and,  after  an  interval,  further  signals  were  made, 
instructing  the  crew  and  officers  of  the  steamship 
to  follow.  It  had  been  arranged  that  they  were 
to  be  taken,  as  also  Captain  Grattan  and  Mel, 
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back  to  Sydney  in  the  warship.  West  and  six  of  the 
crew,  however,  were  to  remain  with  the  fishing-boat, 
which  was  to  tow  the  boats  to  the  fishing  village. 

Swartz,  Izeker,  and  the  two  Jansens  were  also 
to  be  transferred  to  the  warship,  where  they  would 
be  in  charge  of  Rogers,  who  did  not  intend  to  let 
them  out  of  his  sight  until  they  were  safely  lodged 
in  jail. 

Presently  the  time  came,  and  as  the  Huns  were 
bundled  into  the  boat,  Swartz  looked  insolently 
at  his  captors.  There  was  a  half -concealed  sneer 
on  his  face  which  seemed  to  convey  a  warning  that 
he  had  not  finished  with  them  yet.  Izeker  and 
Jansen,  senior,  wore  stolid  masks.  They  were 
apparently  taking  no  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Bill  Summers  kept  Jansen,  junior,  at  work  in  the 
galley  to  the  last.  '  Oh,  you  are  going,  are  you? ' '  he 
said,  facetiously,  as  the  prisoner  was  taken  away. 
"Well,  don't  trouble  to  leave  a  lock  of  your  hair 
behind.  We  will  survive  your  loss.':  Jansen  shook 
as  if  he  had  the  ague.  'There  is  your  cap,"  went 
on  Bill,  pointing  to  a  cap  hanging  on  a  peg  in  a 
corner  of  the  galley.  'Get  it,  and  get  out.': 

Jansen  suddenly  pulled  himself  together,  then 
went  for  his  cap.  Reaching  up  as  if  to  take  it,  he 
grasped  the  peg  and  gave  it  a  sharp  tug  which 
pulled  it  from  its  socket  about  an  inch;  he  then 
removed  his  cap,  and  the  peg  sprang  back  into  its 
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place.  The  incident  occupied  only  a  moment,  and 
quite  escaped  the  eye  of  Bill.  As  he  stepped  out 
of  the  galley,  Jansen  encountered  Swartz's  eye. 
A  look  of  interrogation  from  the  older  man  was 
answered  by  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  from 
Jansen.  'So!'  Swartz  muttered. 

The  men  who  had  lost  their  ship  at  the  hands  of 
the  Huns  were  of  a  race  whose  last  thought  would 
be  to  show  hostility  to  a  beaten  opponent.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered,  therefore,  as  the  boat  was  rowed 
to  the  warship. 

One  of  the  Huns,  however,  wras  not  easy  in  his 
mind.  Jansen,  junior,  happened  to  be  seated  opposite 
to  Ramsey,  who  suffered  agonies  at  the  thought  of  his 
beautiful  engines  now  lying  fathoms  deep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  In  front  of  him,  right  under  his 
very  nose,  were  the  four  villains  who  had  accom- 
plished the  felon  deed.  The  engineer's  face,  as  he 
glared  at  Jansen,  plainly  showed  his  feelings,  and 
Jansen,  who  had  been  watching  the  Scotsman  closely, 
grew  more  and  more  uneasy.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Ramsey's  face  as  if  fascinated.  Suddenly  the 
Scotsman,  who  had  now  worked  himself  up  to  boiling 
point,  gave  a  terrific  snort.  It  was  but  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing  more  than  the  outburst  from 
one  of  the  safety  valves  of  Ramsey's  own  engines. 
He  had  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  a  blow-off  or  burst 
was  inevitable,  He  had  no  irttentiQn  of  doing  VIQ- 
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lence  to  the  Huns,  but  the  overstrung  Jansen  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  Scotsman  was  about  to 
murder  him,  and  that  the  snort  was  a  preliminary 
warning  of  his  impending  fate.  Uttering  a  yell  that 
startled  everybody  in  the  boat,  he  tried  to  get  on  his 
feet.  His  legs,  however,  refused  to  act,  and  he  sat 
limp  and  horror-stricken,  anticipating  his  end.  Ram- 
sey wondered  what  had  suddenly  come  over  the 
loon.  'He's  gane  oot  o'  his  heid,  the  puir  body,': 
he  soliloquized.  "Ah,  weel,  I'll  no'  say  onything 
tae  hurt  his  feelings.  War  is  war  the  world  ower, 
an'  we  dinna  use  kid  gloves  on  either  side/1 

Jansen  now  saw  that  Ramsey  was  not  really 
dangerous,  and  looked  relieved;  he  even  tried  to 
muster  up  a  smile,  which  he  bestowed  hopefully  upon 
the  unresponsive  engineer.  If  Ramsey,  however, 
had  known  of  the  last  act  of  the  treacherous  Jansen 
before  leaving  the  schooner,  he  would  probably  have 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain  himself  from  heaving 
him  overboard  without  further  ado,  and  Jansen 's 
confidence  would  have  been  misplaced. 

Before  leaving  the  fishing-boat,  Mel  had  introduced 
West  to  Ned  and  Jim,  who  took  an  instant  liking  to 
the  young  engineer.  Mel  was  curious  to  know  why 
he  had  risked  going  below  when  the  steamer  was 
sinking.  'Was  it  something  of  importance  that 
you  had  left  behind?'  she  asked.  West  said  with 
a  smile  that  the  matter  was  indeed  of  the  utmost 
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importance.  'You  will  think  so,  too,"  he  said, 
'when  you  see  what  it  was."  The  young  man  put 
his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket  and  brought  out  the 
little  case  containing  Joan's  photograph.  'And  I 
nearly  forgot  it,"  he  said,  ruefully. 

"If  Mr.  West  had  lost  that  photograph,"  said  Mel, 
'I  am  sure  that  he  would  never  have  left  the  spot 
where  it  had  sunk." 

Rogers  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  fishing-boat  before 
the  wrarship  sailed.  Taking  Ned  and  Jim  aside,  he 
said,  'Boys,  you  will  forgive  me  for  coming  to  you 
under  false  pretences,  but  in  the  Service  all  means 
are  fair  when  important  interests  are  at  stake.  With 
your  help  I  have  been  enabled  to  rid  the  country  of 
at  least  four  of  her  most  dangerous  enemies.  I  may 
want  your  help  again  at  some  future  time.  I  know 
that  both  of  you  can  be  relied  upon.  Get  back  to 
port  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  will  find  on  your 
arrival  that  a  guard  has  been  placed  on  Jansen?s 
plant.  Hand  over  the  fishing-boat  to  the  officer-in- 
charge,  then  put  up  at  Bill  Summers'  shack,  and 
await  further  instructions.  Now,  good-bye.  If  you 
do  not  hear  from  me  within  a  few  hours,  you  will  be 
free  to  continue  your  camping-out  trip." 

Shortly  after,  the  warship,  with  a  courteous  dip  of 
its  flag  to  the  fishing-boat,  began  to  move  northward, 
and  soon  she  disappeared  over  the  horizon  with  her 
varied  freight. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE  BOOBY  TRAP 

THE  fishing-boat,  with  the  four  boats  in  her 
wake,  made  good  headway  on  the  homeward 
trip.  As  the  light  south-east  breeze  was  favourable, 
all  her  available  canvas  had  been  set  to  supple- 
ment her  motor,  and  she  was  doing  handsomely. 
Bill  Summers  was  in  his  element;  he  understood 
small  craft,  and  handled  the  fishing-boat  like  an 
artist. 

In  the  little  engine-room  Ned,  Jim,  and  West  were 
talking  over  the  recent  exciting  incidents,  and  the 
boys  told  West  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  Huns. 
West  whistled  when  he  heard  the  tale.  "You  have 
been  luckier  than  we  have,"  he  observed.  "They 
got  us  all  right,  but  it  is  no  use  crying  about  it.  We 
shall  have  to  take  a  few  harder  knocks  than  this 
before  the  show  is  over.'2 

Yes,"  said  Ned,  'and  we  hope  to  give  them  a 
few  ourselves  before  the  bell  rings  down  the  curtain, 
but  I  wonder  what  our  new  chief  has  up  his  sleeve? 
When  I  heard  him  call  dad  'Grattan,'  I  nearly  fell 
overboard.  Jim  and  I,  who  thought  we  were  doing 
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star  parts,  suddenly  found  that  we  were  only  supers. 
Jim  has  not  got  over  the  shock  yet.  Fancy  the 
nerve  of  the  man!  First  he  lets  the  Hun  bump  him 
with  the  motor  car;  then  he  works  himself  and  his 
dog  into  our  confidence;  then  he  sits  deliberately 
up  against  a  tree  in  the  firelight  to  be  shot  at;  then 
he  goes  off  to  come  back  in  an  hour  disguised  as  a 
shearer;  now  he  reveals  himself  as  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Service!' 

Jim  laughed  suddenly.  He  had  remembered 
Andy  and  his  request  for  dry  tobacco.  "Do  you 
know,  Ned,"  he  said,  "after  Rogers'  performance 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Andy  turns  out  to  be  his 
first  lieutenant,  or  somebody  equally  important.  I 
have  an  idea  that  our  friend,  Andy,  is  not  half  the 
fool  he  pretends  to  be.  It  does  not  do  these  times 
to  take  people  at  their  face  value,  which  reminds  me," 
continued  Jim,  ' '  that  Jansen's  son  is  a  customer  who 
wants  watching  closely.  There  was  something  on 
that  beggar's  mind  as  he  was  leaving  us  that  made 
him  as  uneasy  as  a  cat  on  hot  bricks.  He  seemed 
to  be  glad  that  he  was  going." 

West  laughed  and  said:  'Bill  Summers  told  me 
that  Jansen  was  frightened  of  Ramsey.  Thought, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  going  to  turn  him  into  haggis, 
or  some  other  cannibal  dish." 

'Ramsey  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness," resumed  Jim,  "but  the  way  he  slid  over  the 
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rail  of  the  boat  reminded  me  of  the  old  saying  about 
rats  and  a  sinking  ship.  The  only  reason  for  his 
anxiety  to  get  away  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  perhaps 
the  brutes  may  have  rigged  up  a  booby  trap  aboard. 
Jansen  has  been  allowed  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  busying  himself 
in  his  spare  moments  with  affairs  which  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  good  for  our  health.  Anyhow,  I  feel 
uneasy,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  overhaul 
the  craft.  We  have  had  one  experience  with  their 
time  bombs.  It  will  be  better  to  be  on  the  safe 
side." 

The  advice  seemed  reasonable,  and,  leaving  West 
to  look  after  the  motor,  Ned  and  Jim  went  aft  to 
Summers,  and  told  him  of  their  intention  of  making 
a  search.  Bill  agreed  that  they  could  not  be  too  care- 
ful. 'There  is  no  telling  what  tricks  that  lot  are 
up  to,"  he  grunted.  So  Ned  and  Jim  started  upon 
their  quest,  working  systematically,  and  taking  each 
section  of  the  boat  in  turn.  For  some  time  nothing 
of  a  suspicious  nature  was  discovered.  'Looks  as 
if  they  have  missed  a  good  chance,"  said  Ned,  who 
with  Jim  was  beginning  to  think  that  everything  was 
safe.  'However,  let  us  finish  the  job,  and  have  a 
look  among  the  stores." 

The  compartment  containing  the  stores  was  situ- 
ated just  under  the  galley.  It  was  a  compartment 
large  enough  to  contain  the  supplies  of  a  large  vessel, 
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and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fishing- 
boat.  Rogers  had  looked  at  its  contents  generally, 
but  his  examination  was  not  intended  as  a  minute 
survey.  Ned  and  Jim,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  a 
point  to  examine  every  article  in  detail,  and  to  poke 
into  corners  that  might  possibly  conceal  a  Hun  bomb. 
However,  their  efforts  were  without  fruit,  until  Jim, 
straightening  himself  after  grubbing  among  the 
stores,  nearly  lost  his  footing  owing  to  a  sudden  sharp 
roll  of  the  boat.  He  put  out  a  hand  to  steady  him- 
self, and  placed  it  upon  a  stanchion  that  formed  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  compartment.  When  he  re- 
gained his  balance,  he  found  that  some  wet  paint  was 
adhering  to  his  hand.  'Hello,"  said  Jim,  "what 
have  we  got  here?'  A  closer  inspection  of  the 
stanchion  showed  that  a  piece  of  board  had  been 
neatly  fitted  and  nailed  on.  All  interstices  had  been 
neatly  filled  in  with  putty,  and  the  whole  had  been 
painted  so  that  only  by  close  investigation  could  the 
addition  of  the  board  be  discovered. 

'We  had  better  see  what  is  behind  it,"  said 
Ned.  "Wait  until  I  get  a  mallet  and  chisel."  He 
presently  returned  with  the  necessary  implements, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  board  was  removed.  As 
the  stanchion  was  laid  bare  the  boys  saw  a  wire  which 
entered  the  store  room  through  a  hole  in  the  deck 
above.  It  ran  the  length  of  the  stanchion,  and  dis- 
appeared through  a  hole  in  the  flooring.  A  groove 
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had  been  cut  in  the  covering  board,  in  which  the  wire 
fitted  easily,  thus  enabling  the  board  to  be  nailed  on 
without  jambing  the  wire.  On  the  floor  in  the  corner 
lay  a  piece  of  matting.  Lifting  this  the  boys  found 
that  a  section  of  the  flooring  underneath  had  been 
cut,  making  a  trap  door  to  the  space  between  the 
floor  and  the  skin  of  the  boat.  Ned  got  to  work 
with  his  chisel,  and  soon  had  the  trap  door  open. 
Jim  held  his  lantern  over  the  aperture,  while  Ned, 
on  his  knees,  peered  eagerly  into  the  cavity.  They 
had  found  something  at  last!  What  he  saw  was  a 
small  box  with  a  length  of  fuse  leading  to  another 
box,  and  there  was  the  distinct  tick,  tick,  of  a  clock. 
Ned's  hand  went  to  his  pocket  for  his  clasp  knife, 
and  a  moment  later  he  cut  the  fuse.  "Take  this," 
he  said  to  Jim;  then,  reaching  down  and  detaching 
the  wire  from  the  still  ticking  machine,  he  lifted  the 
latter  and  handed  it  to  Jim,  who  placed  it  on  the 
floor.  The  second  box  followed.  "  Gently,  Jim ! "  Ned 
warned.  'It's  full  of  gelignite  and  the  detonator 
is  still  in  one  of  the  plugs."  Ned  now  got  to  his 
feet,  and  the  boys  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

'Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  Ned. 

'It's  a  rotten  frame-up,"  replied  Jim,  indig- 
nantly, 'and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  villainy  of 
Swartz  and  his  gang." 

'I  wonder  when  they  intended  the  fireworks  to 
go  off,"  said  Ned.  "Let  us  take  the  clock  up  on 
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deck.  It's  quite  harmless  now,  and  I  want  to  see  it 
when  it  starts  to  buzz.9 

As  the  boys  stood  looking  at  the  box  it  started 
to  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  clock  about  to  strike, 
then  it  gave  a  slight  kick,  next  a  sound  as  of  a  small 
hammer  falling  was  heard,  then  smoke  issued  from 
its  crevices.  About  a  foot  of  fuse  still  projected 
from  a  hole  in  the  side.  The  boys  watched  this 
intently.  In  one  minute  from  the  time  the  hammer 
fell  it  was  consumed,  spitting  out  at  the  end  a  vicious 
little  cascade  of  hissing  sparks.  'Pity  Swartz  is  not 
within  sight,"  said  Ned.  :We  would  signal  a  miss 
this  time;  but  go  up  to  the  galley,  Jim.  I  will  rattle 
the  wire,  and  you  should  be  able  to  find  the  button 
that  started  this  affair  going.'1 

Jim  mounted  to  the  galley,  then  called  out,  'Go 
ahead!'  Ned  rattled  and  tugged  at  the  wire,  while 
Jim  kept  eyes  and  ears  open.  Presently  he  saw 
Jansen's  hat-peg  move  slightly,  and,  giving  it  a  tug, 
it  came  out  of  its  socket  bodily,  wire  spring  and  all. 
'Come  up,  Ned,"  he  called.  'I  have  found  your 
button;  it's  not  a  button,  it's  a  hat -peg. ': 

Ned  replaced  the  box  of  explosive,  first  taking  the 
precaution  of  removing  the  plug  containing  the 
detonator  and  fuse.  All  danger  was  over  now,  and 
the  boys  took  the  clockwork  apparatus  up  to  the  deck, 
where  they  exhibited  it  to  the  others. 

When  they  had  told  their  story,  Bill  Summers 
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looked  thoughtful,  and  scratched  his  head.  You  say 
the  wire  was  connected  with  a  hat-peg  in  the  galley; 
then  I  know  who  started  the  blessed  thing  going. 
It  was  young  Jansen.  I  had  the  beggar  working 
in  the  galley  with  me  as  slushy;  word  came  that 
he  was  wanted  on  board  the  warship,  and  after  I  had 
kissed  him  good-bye,  the  rat  went  and  took  his  cap 
from  that  peg.  He  must  have  given  it  a  tug  at  the 
same  time,  the  slippery  cuss,  and  started  the  clock 
buzzing.'1  Bill  took  off  his  cap  and  fanned  himself 
vigorously.  'No  wonder,"  he  said,  'that  Jansen 
was  anxious  to  get  off  the  premises  after  touching  off 
his  little  surprise  packet.'' 

Late  that  afternoon  the  fishing-boat  with  the  boats 
in  tow  passed  through  the  reef,  and  soon  lay  snugly 
berthed  at  Jansen's  boatshed.  The  place  was  guarded 
by  a  picket,  but  Andy  was  not  in  evidence.  West 
and  the  six  seamen  went  off  to  Jansen's  house,  where 
they  were  to  be  billeted.  Rogers  had  done  .his  work 
well.  He  had  caused  Jansen's  house  to  be  searched, 
and  it  had  proved  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  mine 
layers.  Evidence  was  found  that  brought  many 
more  of  the  Jansen  brood  into  the  net,  and  effected 
a  sudden  change  of  ownership  for  many  a  fishing 
craft  at  other  ports  on  the  coast. 

After  seeing  West  to  his  quarters,  Ned  and  Jim 
left  with  Bill  Summers  for  the  shack,  and  after  a  good 
meal  they  turned  in  for  a  well-earned  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  CARNIVAL 

THE  warship  carried  the  shipwrecked  party 
quickly  to  their  destination.  She  did  not 
enter  the  harbour,  but  transferred  her  passengers 
to  the  pilot  boat,  which  came  out  to  meet  them. 
Captain  Grattan,  Mel,  the  stewardess,  and  Ramsey 
reached  home  to  find  Mrs.  Grattan  and  Aunt  Bertha 
anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival.  As  Mrs.  Grattan 
flung  her  arms  round  her  daughter,  she  vowed  that 
she  would  never  again  allow  her  out  of  her  sight. 
Mel  said  with  a  sly  smile:  'What  about  Ned  and 
Jim?  Just  wait,  mother,  until  you  hear  what  they 
have  been  up  to.'! 

Mrs.  Grattan  listened  to  Mel's  story  of  Ned  and 
Jim's  adventures  with  ever-widening  eyes.  Aunt 
Bertha's  gasps  of  astonishment  made  Ramsey 
afraid  that  she  would  collapse  on  the  spot  for  want 
of  breath.  "Anyhow/5  concluded  Mel,  'we  are 
back  again  in  time  for  the  big  carnival,  and  I  am 
going  to  ride  in  the  towboard  competition.  Mr. 
Ramsey  and  I  made  our  plans  on  the  warship.  If 
Ned  and  Jim  do  not  get  back  in  time,  he  is  going 
to  run  the  hydroplane  for  me," 
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Ramsey  here  admitted  that  in  a  weak  moment 
he  had  promised  Mel  that  he  could  take  charge  of 
the  'plane  in  the  absence  of  the  two  boys.  "In 
fact,"  he  said,  cwe  are  to  hae  a  wee  trial  spin,  so 
the  lassie  says,  and  I  hae  to  be  ready  first  thing  in 
the  morning  wi'  full  steam  up.'! 

Ramsey  and  Mel  had  their  trial  spin  the  next 
morning,  and  many  other  spins  as  well.  Ramsey 
had  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Captain  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  had  promoted  himself  to  the  im- 
portant position  of  guardian  to  Mel.  The  Scots- 
man took  the  greatest  delight  in  Mel's  company, 
and  would  enter  into  all  her  schemes  with  the  zest 
of  a  twenty-year-old.  'The  bairn  is  lonely  wi'oot 
her  brother,'3  was  Ramsey's  excuse,  'so  I  hae  to 
tak  his  place  as  weel  as  I  can,  but  she'd  no'  get  me 
to  swim  a  mile  wi'  her  before  breakfast,  not  if 
David  knows  it,  an'  now  she  wants  me  to  run  the 
hydroplane  for  her  at  the  carnival.  Aye,  and  I'll  do 
it  for  the  lassie.  I  would  cut  ma  heid  off  tae  please 
her,  and  weel  she  knows  it.'5  Ramsey's  affection 
for  Mel  might  have  permitted  him  to  go  even  to  do 
this  extreme,  but  Mel  had  no  desire  to  be  attended 
by  a  headless  Scotsman,  so  did  not  put  him  to  the 
test. 

Ned's  hydroplane  had  been  repaired,  and  was 
now  none  the  worse  for  the  smashing  it  had  received. 
Ramsey  was  delighted  with  his  new  charge,  and  in 
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his  hands  it  lost  none  of  its  phenomenal  speed. 
Mel's  towboard  riding  was  a  source  of  perpetual 
astonishment  to  the  engineer,  who  was  now  being 
introduced  to  the  sport  for  the  first  time.  Clad  in 
her  neck-to-knee  swimming  costume,  Mel  on  the 
board  had  the  appearance  of  a  water  sprite.  She 
would  ride  lying  full  length  upon  its  glistening  sur- 
face. In  this  attitude  she  would  give  Ramsey  the 
order  to  let  the  'plane  out.  Oh,  the  thrill  and  the 
joy  of  it!  when  the  'plane  in  a  burst  of  speed,  throw- 
ing a  cascade  of  foam  high  from  either  quarter, 
tore  along  like  a  thing  bewitched.  Then  Mel  would 
signal,  ceasy.';  She  wanted  to  ride  standing  up. 
Her  favourite  position  on  the  board  was  that  of  a 
charioteer.  In  this  attitude  she  had  perfect  command 
over  her  unstable  steed,  whose  vagaries  were  such 
that  loss  of  balance  entailed  a  flying  shoot  over- 
board for  the  rider.  On  a  straight  course  Mel 
could  ride  at  top  speed,  but  when  it  came  to  a  turn 
"slow  down'  was  the  order,  a  long  sweep  being 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  safely  negotiated.  A 
sharp  swerve  will  invariably  throw  a  rider  head- 
long. 

Mel  was  determined  that  when  the  competition 
took  place  she  would  have  something  new  to  show 
in  towboard  riding.  With  this  in  view  she  had  en- 
listed in  her  service  a  recruit  who  bade  fair  to  beat 
her  at  her  own  game.  He  was  a  pal  of  Jim's,  named 
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Jeoff,  a  lad  some  six  months  older  than  Mel,  cham- 
pion of  his  club,  and  always  ready  and  fit  for  any- 
thing that  would  afford  him  amusement  or  excite- 
ment. He  could  swim  like  a  fish,  and  was  much 
happier  in  the  water  than  out  of  it.  Mel  had  revealed 
her  scheme,  and  it  had  met  with  hearty  support. 
"Crickey,"  said  Jeoff,  "won't  it  be  fun!  We'll 
get  the  other  board  out  in  the  morning  and  practise. 
I  will  be  along  early." 

Jeoff  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  morning  found 
Ramsey,  Mel,  and  Jeoff  doing  stunts  which,  the 
lad  remarked,  would  astonish  the  natives.  Between 
them  poor  Ramsey  nearly  got  brain  fever.  He 
would  start  off  with  the  two  of  them  in  tow,  then  he 
would  find  he  had  lost  them  both.  A  lightning 
turn  had  then  to  be  made  to  pick  the  'loonies' 
(as  he  often  called  them)  up.  Nothing  could  con- 
vince Ramsey  that  they  were  not  daft. 

The  day  of  the  carnival  broke  radiant  with  sun- 
shine. The  harbour,  where  water  events  of  the  great 
Manly  Carnival  were  contested,  appeared  in  a  blaze 
of  colour.  Bunting  flew  in  streams  from  every  craft. 
Gaily  decorated  boats  flew  hither  and  thither.  A 
long  lane  of  boats  had  been  formed  in  front  of  the 
great  esplanade,  the  course  for  the  towboard  com- 
petition. Expectation  ran  high,  as  all  competitors 
were  expert  riders.  The  course  was  a  straight  quarter 
of  a  mile,  fifty  yards  wide,  with  ample  space  at  each 
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end  for  the  tow  boats  to  make  a  safe  entry  and 
exit. 

The  bell  clanged,  and  the  first  competitor  appeared, 
lying  down  upon  his  board.  He  safely  negotiated  the 
course,  then  doubled  to  take  up  his  position  for  the 
next  round. 

Mel  was  the  last  to  go.  As  Ramsey  let  the  'plane 
out  cries  of  encouragement  came  from  the  spectators. 
Few  had  ever  seen  Ned's  'plane,  or  the  fair  sprite 
lying  on  the  board.  Mel  flashed  out  of  sight,  and 
the  first  boat  re-appeared.  The  rider  of  the  tow- 
board  this  time  was  standing,  gracefully  balanced  on 
his  craft.  He  rode  the  course  without  accident  at  a 
speed  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  next  competitor  was  less  fortunate.  Striving 
to  beat  his  predecessor's  twenty  miles,  he  called  for 
more  speed,  and  met  with  immediate  disaster.  When 
he  came  up  his  board  was  fifty  yards  away.  Willing 
hands  hauled  him  out  of  the  water,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  he  was  cheerfully  waiting  his  turn  for  the  third 
round. 

Three  out  of  the  six  competitors  finished  in  the 
second  round,  Ramsey  and  Mel  again  winning 
applause  from  the  now  excited  spectators.  The  third 
round  was  a  display  of  fancy  riding.  In  this  five  of 
the  competitors  met  their  "Waterloo/3  their  total 
score  being  five  swims. 

All    eyes   now    watched    for    Ramsey   and    Mel. 
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'Here  they  come!'  was  the  cry,  as  the  'plane  sped 
down  the  course.  A  new  note  of  excitement  was 
apparent.  Ramsey  had  two  boards  in  tow  instead  of 
one.  They  were  fastened  to  the  quarter  on  each  side 
of  the  'plane,  and  rode  wide  apart,  Mel  balanced  upon 
one,  and  Jeoff  upon  the  other. 

As  they  entered  upon  the  course  the  young  chariot- 
eers essayed  a  double  zig-zag.  Standing  back  at 
the  tail  end  of  their  boards,  Mel  and  Jeoff  would 
throw  a  little  extra  weight  upon  the  side  they  wished 
to  travel  to.  This  acted  like  a  rudder,  and  the  boards 
would  shoot  in  the  direction  required.  Sometimes 
they  would  bring  their  boards  close  together,  then, 
before  the  fatal  touch  occurred,  they  would  shift  their 
weight  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  tow  boards  would 
separate  and  shoot  gracefully  outward  to  the  full 
length  of  the  tow  rope.  It  was  an  exhibition  of 
graceful  riding  which  revealed  the  young  athletes  as 
having  a  perfect  mastery  of  their  art. 

As  the  'plane  reached  the  middle  of  the  course, 
Mel  was  seen  to  throw  up  her  hand.  Instantly  a  ball 
of  pale  blue  ribbon,  the  colours  of  Australia,  sailed 
towards  Jeoff.  He  caught  it  deftly,  thus  bridging 
the  water  between.  Thousands  of  voices  shouted, 

'Once  more!'  This  was  a  recall,  so  down  the  course 
the  'plane  came  again.  The  applause,  vociferous 
before,  was  deafening  now,  for  Mel  and  Jeoff,  with 
a  total  disregard  of  dignity,  were  actually  riding  the 
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boards  with  feet  in  air.  This  was  JeofTs  great  stunt, 
and  Mel  had  accepted  the  challenge,  too  excited  to 
think  of  the  proprieties.  She  could  do  what  any  boy 
could  do,  and  in  many  cases  do  it  better,  as  she  now 
proved,  for,  after  maintaining  this  novel  position  for 
two-thirds  of  the  course,  Jeoff  lost  his  balance  and 
went  overboard.  The  sudden  loss  of  his  weight 
caused  the  'plane  to  swerve,  which  led  to  disaster  for 
Mel  also.  When  her  head  appeared  above  the  water 
a  few  seconds  later  she  looked  for  Jeoff,  and  called 
humorously  to  him,  'I  stayed  on  the  longest!' 
JeofFs  answer  was  a  grin,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  "You  win,  Mel!" 


CHAPTER  XX 


A  QUEER  CUSTOMER 


morning  following  their  arrival  at  the  shack 


Ned  and  Jim  awoke  to  find  that  Andy  had 
arrived.  He  had  a  message  for  Ned,  and  was  waiting 
to  deliver  it.  Jim  had  been  dreaming  that  Andy  was 
a  personage  of  great  importance — something  between 
Governor  General  and  Lord  High  Executioner — and 
was  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  his  real  rank, 
when  he  awoke  to  find  the  subject  of  his  dream 
standing  before  him.  Jim  fully  expected  to  see  him 
decked  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  gold-braided 
uniform  at  least,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  he 
was  still  the  Andy  of  old. 

"Message  for  Mr.  Ned,"  said  Andy.  Ned  took 
the  telegram. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  after  he  had  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents, "we  have  got  the  sack.  Rogers  says  that 
we  are  free  to  finish  our  trip.  Thanks  us  for  our  help, 
and  hopes  to  meet  us  in  Sydney  upon  our  return. 
Now,  what  shall  we  do — go  ahead  on  our  trip, 
or ' 

Ned  stopped  suddenly.     Andy,  who  apparently 
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was  oblivious  to  the  conversation,  was  softly  whistling 
an  old  air.    As  Ned  listened  the  words  came  to  his 


memory : 


"Lights  are  gleaming  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
Come,  love,  come  and  see  the  carnival." 


'By  Jove!'  he  thought,  'the  carnival!'  They 
had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  they  had  engaged  to 
give  a  display  with  the  surf  boat  on  the  ocean  beach 
on  the  last  day. 

"Jim,  you  duffer,  listen  to  Andy's  tune.  What 
does  it  remind  you  of?'  Jim  anticipated  that  he 
would  next  be  invited  to  throw  Andy  a  bouquet  for 
his  performance,  and  he  answered  with  a  grin: 
:The  tune  the  old  cow  died  on.  WTiat  else  could 
it  be?" 

Ned's  reply  was  a  boot  at  Jim's  head,  but  un- 
fortunately this  missed  its  mark  and  hit  Andy  square 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  just  as  he  was  whistling: 

"Oh,  it  was  all  delightful, 
Bright  as  a  poet's  dream." 

'Now  you've  done  it,  Ned,"  mocked  Jim.  "Nice 
way  to  treat  a  visitor.  Brings  you  a  telegram  and 
you  go  and  hit  him  with  a  boot."  Ned  cut  Jim 
short  by  apologising  to  Andy  for  his  bad  shot.  Andy 
grinned  and  backed  out  of  the  room,  keeping  a  wary 
eye  on  Ned's  other  boot  as  he  did  so.  When  he  got 
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outside  he  took  another  telegram  from  his  pocket. 
It  read:  'Ned  and  Jim  due  to  appear  at  carnival. 
They  have  evidently  forgotten.  Remind  them  of 
engagement. — Rogers." 

Andy's  whistling  was  premeditated,  and  he  re- 
turned happy.  He  was  assured  that  his  roundabout 
method  of  delivering  the  message  had  been  a  suc- 
cess. 

"What  was  wrong  with  his  whistling?'  Jim 
enquired,  after  Andy  had  disappeared  through 
the  door. 

• 

"Nothing,"  Ned  answered,  'only  it  reminded 
me  that  we  were  booked  to  take  an  oar  in  the  surf 
boat  on  the  last  day  of  the  carnival." 

"Gee  whiz,  and  both  of  us  had  forgotten  it," 
Jim  exclaimed.  "Well,  we  are  a  pair  of  mutton- 
heads!  Chasing  after  mines  and  bombs  must  have 
softened  our  brains." 

After  breakfast  the  boys  devoted  the  morning  to 
overhauling  the  motor  car.  Bill  Summers  had  gone 
out  in  his  motor  boat  to  recover  the  two  mines  which 
had  been  dumped  overboard  from  the  schooner, 
so,  as  there  was  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the 
fishing  village  to  call  for  attention,  they  decided 
to  continue  their  programme. 

After  lunch  a  start  was  made,  and  night  found 
the  boys  snugly  camped  many  miles  inland  from 
the  scene  of  their  latest  adventures.  They  had 
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finished  tea,  and  were  seated  before  a  blazing  fire 
of  dry  blue  gum.  The  light  from  the  fire  shone 
upon  the  trees,  which  threw  fantastic  shadows 
upon  the  surrounding  scrub.  The  crackling  of 
the  burning  gum  logs,  and  occasionally  the  weird 
call  of  a  curlew  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke 
the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lonely  Australian 
bush.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  singing  an  old 
refrain  to  words  that  the  boys  could  not  remember 
having  heard  before.  Then  they  heard  the  sound 
of  dry  twigs  and  leaves  crunching,  and  presently 
out  into  the  light  came  a  figure  carrying  a  bag  and 
billy  in  one  hand,  while  over  his  shoulder  was  slung 
a  bushman's  swag.  He  kept  on  with  his  singing  as 
he  made  straight  for  the  camp  fire: 

"Oh,  I  catch  'em  w'en  they're  little, 

I  catch  'em  w'en  they're  long, 
Or  w'en  they're  fat  and  lazy, 

Or  w'en  they're  lean  and  strong. 

I  catch  'em  in  the  morning, 

Or  the  middle  of  the  night, 
And  I  catch  'em,  yes,  I  catch  'em, 

If  they  run  or  if  they  fight. 

Oh,  I  catch,  catch,  catch  'em 

In  every  kind  of  spot, 
And  I  mean  to  chase  and  catch  'em 

Until  I  catch  the  lot." 

. 

The  singer  stopped  at  last  and  dumped  his  bag 
on  the  ground  near  the  fire;  his  swag  followed,  then, 
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nodding  toward  the  boys,  he  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  was  ca  nice  even'.  Saw  your  burn 
from  down  yonder.  Thought  I'd  be  a  bit  friendly 
like."  Then,  suddenly,  :Yer  not  catchin'  are  yer?' 
The  question  made  Ned  and  Jim  wonder  if  he 
thought  they  were  the  measles  or  mumps.  Ned  an- 
swered that  as  far  as  he  knew  they  were  not.  This 
seemed  to  ease  their  visitor's  mind,  for  he  said: 
'No, yer  don't  look  like  catchers,  but  w'en  I  see  yer 
camped  on  one  of  my  best  spots  I  thought  yer 
might  have  been." 

This  was  getting  beyond  Ned  and  Jim.  What 
was  a  catcher,  and  what  did  he  catch?  they  wondered. 
However,  they  were  content  to  let  their  strange 
visitor  unravel  the  mystery  for  them  in  his  own 
time.  This  was  done  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

'Got  a  pannikin  of  tea?'  queried  their  visitor, 
at  the  same  time  nodding  toward  the  camp  billy 
that  was  being  kept  hot  for  another  drink  before 
bed  time. 

"Help  yourself,'3  said  Ned.  "Do  you  want  any 
food?'  The  stranger  replied  that  he  could  do 
with  a  snack.  'Catchin'  is  hungry  work,  and 
w'en  they're  lively  yer  don't  get  time  to  boil  yer 
billy,"  he  said.  Jim  brought  out  a  liberal  supply 
of  food,  and  handed  it  to  the  wayfarer.  Depositing 
his  plate  upon  his  knees,  he  made  preparations  to 
attack  his  meal,  then,  filling  his  pannikin  with  tea. 
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he  lifted  it  to  his  lips.  Taking  a  sip,  he  put  it  down 
again.  "Thought  so,"  he  muttered;  "thought  it 
was  a  bit  tight.  Couldn't  swallow  my  tea.  Come 
now,  give  a  man  a  chance  to  drink  his  tea,  will 


The  boys  were  more  mystified  than  ever.  These 
remarks  were  not  addressed  to  them,  but  the  tone 
indicated  that  they  were  being  addressed  to  some- 
thing at  present  invisible  to  them.  They  did  not 
remain  long  in  doubt.  Unbuttoning  his  upturned 
coat  collar,  the  stranger  felt  carefully  underneath 
it  with  his  right  hand.  In  the  firelight  the  boys 
could  see  something  that  looked  like  a  black  scarf 
wound  round  his  neck.  Presently  he  placed  his 
other  hand  in  his  shirt  front,  and  then  started  to 
unwind  'the  scarf  by  a  series  of  circular  move- 
ments above  his  head  with  his  right  hand.  The 
boys  were  now  startled  to  see  that  the  man  was 
unwinding  a  snake  from  round  his  neck.  Coil 
after  coil  of  glistening  black  was  unwound  until 
only  the  tail  of  the  reptile  remained.  This  also 
he  gently  removed,  then,  holding  his  arms  out  at 
full  length,  he  remarked  with  conscious  pride  in 
his  voice,  'Ain't  he  a  beauty?'  The  boys  were 
forced  to  admit  that  he  was  a  beauty,  but  Ned  and 
Jim  were  not  half  so  sincere  in  their  admiration 
as  its  owner  appeared  to  be.  So  this  was  what  he 
was  catching.  Snakes! 
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The  owner  of  "the  beauty'  looked  at  the  boys. 
:Yer  know,  I  caught  this  crawler  about  an  hour 
ago,  an',  as  'e  seemed  a  bit  cold  and  peaky  like,  I 
put  'im  in  my  shirt  to  give  'im  a  warm,  an'  the 
beggar  goes  and  returns  me  kindness  by  coilin' 
round  me  neck  because  'e  must  'a  known  I  was 
subject  to  sore  throats.  Well,  me  tea's  gettin' 
cold,  so  back  to  bed  yer  goes.'5  And  back  to  bed 
went  five  feet  of  black  snake — one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  its  species,  yet  placed  with  absolute  un- 
.  concern  within  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.  'An'  don't 
get  round  me  neck  again  to-night,''  he  added,  'or  in 
the  morning'  into  the  bag  you'll  go  with  the  crowd.' 

Mention  of  the  bag  caused  Ned  and  Jim  to  gaze 
curiously  in  its  direction.  Yes,"  said  its  owner, 
who  had  resumed  his  interrupted  meal,  'bag's 
full.  Got  'em  all  about  here.  I'm  goin'  to  fill  an- 
other bag  just  on  this  spot  where  yer  camped  in 
the  mornin'." 

This  was,  indeed,  cheerful  news  for  Ned  and  Jim, 
to  whom  snake  charming  did  not  appeal  in  the 
slightest.  "If  yer  ain't  in  a  hurry,"  continued  their 
visitor  between  mouthfuls,  'I  will  show  yer  how 
I  catch  'em.  I  wouldn't  show  yer  if  I  thought  yer 
were  catchers  yerselves,  but  I  know  yer  ain't,  so  it 
won't  do  no  harm." 

Ned  and  Jim  both  thanked  him  for  his  generous 
offer,  and  said  that  they  would  consider  it. 
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'I  say,"  whispered  Jim,  'I  don't  like  the  look 
of  this  customer.  Say  we  try  and  get  rid  of 
him." 

6 1  don't  think  we  can,"  returned  Ned;  "he 
appears  to  have  adopted  us  for  the  night.  Did  you 
hear  what  he  said  about  catching  a  bag  full  here  in 
the  morning?  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  him  stop 
as  a  sort  of  insurance.  The  only  thing  I  am  hoping 
for  is  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  Saint  Patrick  in 
disguise,  or  a  close  relation.  If  there  are  as  many 
snakes  about  here  as  he  says,  well,  I  for  one  am 

t/       x  * 

pleased  that  we  had  already  made  up  our  minds 
to  sleep  in  the  car  to-night. " 

The  subject  of  the  boys'  conversation  had  been 
eyeing  them  intently  during  their  conversation. 
The  man's  face  was  not  unpleasant  to  look  at, 
although  covered  with  a  fortnight's  growth  of 
reddish  stubble.  The  only  peculiarity  lay  in  his 
eyes.  One  moment  they  would  be  clear  and  pene- 
trating, then  an  ugly  shadow  would  cloud  them  for 
an  instant  and  the  face  would  be  transformed,  then 
the  shadow  would  pass  as  quickly  as  it  came.  Pres- 
ently he  broke  the  silence. 

:Yer    don't    know    me?'     he    suddenly    asked. 

'Never  heard  of  Snaky  Joe,  who  knows  more  about 

snakes  than  any  man  in  Australia,  bar  the  great 

Fox?      Ah,  they  got   him  at  last  though,  but  they 

won't  get  me.     Watch!' 
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With  a  lightning  movement  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  shirt  and  dragged  out  the  snake.  The 
reptile,  rudely  torn  out  from  its  warm  nest  against 
the  man's  body,  became  instantly  dangerous.  Like 
a  flash  it  coiled  round  his  arm;  its  beady  eyes  shone 
with  a  malignant  glare;  its  tongue  darted  in  and  out 
with  lightning  rapidity.  Joe  held  it  thus  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air,  grasping  it  a  few  inches  below  the 
head,  then  to  the  amazement  of  the  boys  he  put 
up  his  left  wrist  within  striking  distance.  In  a 
twinkling  the  reptile  struck,  burying  its  fangs 
deeply  into  the  flesh.  With  an  uncanny  laugh  Joe 
quietly  put  the  snake  back  into  his  bosom,  and, 
taking  a  small  vial  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he 
withdrew  the  cork  and  gently  rubbed  some  of  its 
contents  into  the  punctures  made  by  the  reptile's 
fangs. 

As  the  boys  watched  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, a  cold  shiver  ran  up  and  down  their  spines. 
They  noticed  that  the  man's  hands  were  scarred 
all  over.  Some  of  the  wounds  were  only  half  healed. 
A  snake-bite  apparently  meant  nothing  to  him. 
Seeing  what  was  passing  in  the  boys'  minds,  Joe 
remarked,  with  an  air  of  pride: 

:Yes,  they  bites  me  often.  It  cheers  'em  up  to 
let  'em  have  a  little  bite  now  and  again.  If  I  didn't 
let  'em  have  some  practice,  my  little  beauties  would 
forget  the  way  to  do  it.'! 
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'Ned,"  said  Jim,  'if  I  don't  get  nightmare  to- 
night, I'm  a  Dutchman.'3 

The  stranger's  next  query  was,  which  way  were  the 
boys  travelling?  Ned  indicated  the  route  they  in- 
tended to  follow  the  next  morning. 

"Would  yer  mind  giving  a  cove  a  lift  w'en  I  gets 
me  two  bags  full?  They  will  be  a  bit  heavy,  and  it's 
a  tidy  step  to  the  next  town  where  I  wants  ter  get 
to.  If  yer  waits  for  me  to  fill  me  bag,  I'll  show  yer 
how  to  catch  'em;  if  ever  yer  gets  'ard  up  yer  could 
earn  a  livin'  catchin',  same  as  I  do." 

Ned  and  Jim  were  not  proof  against  this  magnifi- 
cent offer;  they  felt  that  it  would  be  churlish  to 
refuse  the  man  a  lift. 

Snaky  Joe  was  evidently  getting  sleepy,  for  he 
now  started  preparations  for  turning  in.  Unrolling 
his  swag,  he  took  out  his  blankets,  then,  placing  his 
bag  of  snakes  in  a  convenient  position  to  form  a 
pillow,  he  settled  himself  comfortably  and,  with  his 
feet  to  the  fire,  snuggled  down  for  the  night. 

Ned  and  Jim  now  left  their  guest  and  his  snakes 
to  enjoy  the  fire,  and  betook  themselves,  nothing 
loath,  to  the  shelter  of  the  car,  where,  Joe  and  his 
cheerful  pets  notwithstanding,  they  were  soon  deep 
in  healthful  slumber. 
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"Oh,  I  catch,  catch,  catch  'em 

In  every  kind  of  spot, 
And  I  mean  to  chase  and  catch  'em 

Until  I  catch  the  lot!" 

NED  and  Jim  awoke  to  hear  Joe  chanting  his 
snake  song.  The  sun  was  well  up  when  they 
emerged  from  the  car.  The  singer  was  nowhere  in 
sight,  but  evidence  of  his  activity  abounded.  He 
had  rebuilt  the  fire,  and  two  billies  of  water  were 
bubbling  merrily,  ready  for  breakfast.  Presently 
he  appeared  with  a  large  iguana  about  four  feet  long. 
He  was  holding  it  by  its  tail  and  trailing  the  head  on 
the  ground.  Joe  had  brought  back  his  breakfast,  and 
seemed  well  pleased  with  himself.  He  stopped  some 
distance  from  the  boys,  and  was  soon  busy  cutting 
some  steaks  from  the  reptile.  Rolling  these  in  damp 
clay,  he  brought  them  over  to  the  fire,  and,  scooping 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  he  covered  them  with  hot  ashes. 
'Ever  eat  goanna1?'  he  asked,  as  he  rose  from 
his  simple  culinary  operation.  4  Better  than  chicken 
w'en  yer  cooks  'em  right,  Wait  till  yer  tastes  'em!' 

1  So  pronounced  by  Australian  bushmen. 
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Ned  and  Jim  did  not  attempt  to  question  the 
excellence  of  the  dish,  but  hastened  to  inform  Joe 
that  ham  and  eggs  were  to  form  their  breakfast  that 
morning. 

'No    accountin'    for    tastes,"    was    Snaky    Joe's 
comment. 

The  boys'  appetites  were  in  no  way  upset  by  the 
presence  of  their  uninvited  guest.  As  for  Joe,  he 
consumed  his  goanna  steak  with  evident  relish,  and 
also  helped  himself  liberally  to  the  ham  and  eggs. 
The  boys  were  getting  used  to  his  queer  ways,  and 
made  him  welcome  to  a  share  of  their  viands. 

During  breakfast,  Joe  became  reminiscent,  and 
told  the  boys  of  his  troubles  at  the  last  town  he 
visited.  It  appeared  that  he  had  fallen  foul  of  the 
custodians  of  the  peace  owing  to  a  liking,  which  he 
confessed  to,  for  more  strong  liquor  than  was  good 
for  him.  'They  had  gone  and  taken  me  bag  of 
snakes,"  he  said,  'and  the  beak  ordered  'em  to  be 
chucked  in  the  river.  I  says,  'Chuck  'em  in  if  yer 
wants  to,  it's  all  the  same  ter  me,'  so  a  bobby  takes 
me  bag  and  'eaves  it  into  the  water.  I  knew  wot'ld 
'appen.  I  knew  them  snakes  would  get  out  of  that 
bag  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  and  so  they  did.  In  two 
minutes  about  forty  of  'em  was  cuttin'  as  'ard  as 
they  could  across  the  river  to  a  island  wot  was  used 
for  a  picnic  ground.  I  sits  on  the  bank  and  larfed. 
'I'll  get  'em  all  again,'  I  said  to  the  bobby,  'but  I'm 
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in  no  hurry;  to-morrow  will  do.'  So  I  just  knocks 
about  the  town  all  that  day,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  next  I  goes  over  to  the  island  to  get  me  snakes. 
That  day  was  a  holiday  in  the  town,  and  they  were 
'aving  a  big  picnic  on  the  island.  Wen  I  arrives 
with  me  bag  they  were  just  'avin'  dinner,  so  I  strolls 
along  to  where  they  were  sittin',  keepin'  me  eye  open 
for  the  snakes.  Soon  I  spots  one  in  a  bush  just 
behind  where  the  old  beak  wot  ordered  'em  to  be 
chucked  in  the  river  was  sittin'.  I  just  sez,  'Excuse 
me,'  and  reaches  out  and  grabs  number  one.  The 
old  gent  was  so  scared  that  'e  got  'is  foot  tangled  in 
the  table-cloth,  and  in  'is  excitement  made  a  'orrible 
mess  of  the  whole  layout.  I  was  kept  busy  for  quite 
a  while  around  that  there  picnic  party.  It  was  the 
easiest  job  I  ever  had.  The  snakes  must  'ave  know'd 
that  I  would  look  for  'em  there,  for  I  got  the  whole 
forty  just  around  where  that  picnic  party  was  sittin'. 
Then  I  sits  down  all  by  meself  to  the  best  blow-out 
I  ever  had  in  me  life.  After  that,  feelin'  a  bit  sleepy, 
I  went  and  laid  down  under  a  bush,  but  first  I 
emptied  all  me  snakes  out  under  the  tablecloth.  I 
think  that  the  old  beak  and  some  more  of  the  party 
must  'ave  come  back  w'en  I  was  asleep  and  lifted 
the  tablecloth,  for  w'en  I  woke  up  I  'ad  ter  go  and 
sit  down  to  supper  all  by  myself  again.  They  was 
the  most  unsociable  lot  of  people  in  that  town  I  ever 
came  acrost,  for  though  I  camped  there  for  a  week 
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and  minded  their  tablecloth  and  layout,  not  one  of 
'em  ever  came  over  to  see  me.  But  it's  time  to 
catch  'em.': 

With  this,  Joe  rose,  and  asked  the  boys  if  they 
would  like  to  learn  the  trick;  but  Ned  and  Jim 
assured  him  that  they  were  not  anxious  to  be  initiated, 
so  he  went  off  singing  his  ( catch  'em  song,'  as  he 
called  it,  while  Ned  and  Jim  packed  up. 

In  two  hours,  Joe  returned.  He  had  not  been 
out  of  earshot  of  the  boys  during  this  time,  but  his 
heavy  bag  testified  to  the  success  of  his  morning's 
operations. 

"Struck  a  pocket,"  he  announced,  as  he  dumped 
his  bag  into  the  car.  There  is  more  snakes  in  that 
gully  than  leaves  of  grass.'5  He  may  have  exagger- 
ated, but  the  bulky  bags  wrere  sufficient  proof  to 
the  boys  that  snakes  were  quite  plentiful  enough 
in  that  particular  locality  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  most  energetic  catcher.  Joe  was  allowed  into 
the  car  with  his  cargo  upon  the  strict  understand- 
ing that  his  bags  were  to  be  kept  tied  up,  and  that 
any  game  of  hide-and-seek  between  him  and  his 
pets  would  not  be  tolerated.  Ned  told  him  rather 
pointedly,  moreover,  that  if  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  allowed  to  camp  in  the  car  for  a  week 
he  was  a  bit  out  of  his  reckoning. 

Snaky  Joe  looked  curiously  at  Ned  as  he  climbed 
into  the  car.  Something  in  the  tone  of  voice  indi- 
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cated  that  he  was  not  up  against  a  picnic  party  this 
time,  and  that  this  lithe  youth  who  issued  his 
dictum  so  decidedly  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

As  Ned  took  his  seat  at  the  wheel,  a  loud  'Toot, 
toot!'  was  heard  just  behind.  Ned  and  Jim  looked 
round,  and  saw  another  car  approaching  rapidly. 
It  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  it  passed  in  a  flash 
at  top  speed.  As  it  went  by,  however,  the  boys 
caught  a  glimpse  of  its  occupants,  or,  rather,  occu- 
pant, for  beside  the  chauffeur  the  car  contained  only 
one  person.  He  was  a  stout,  florid-faced  gentleman, 
in  military  uniform,  sitting  alone  on  the  back  seat. 
A  minute  later,  the  car  was  out  of  sight,  and  Ned 
put  on  speed  in  its  wake.  His  speedometer  was 
registering  thirty  when  he  again  espied  the  car 
that  had  passed.  It  had  come  to  a  standstill  some 
distance  ahead,  and  the  chauffeur  and  his  passenger 
were  apparently  quarrelling  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  As  Ned  drove  up,  he  heard  the  last  of  the 
argument.  The  stout  officer  was  saying,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  carried  conviction  to  himself,  if  not 
to  the  chauffeur:  'I  must  get  on,  man,  positively 
must!  How  dare  you  say  you  can't!  Can't  to  me, 
sir!  Rank  mutiny,  nothing  less!  I'll " 

What  he  would  have  done  to  the  unfortunate 
chauffeur  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  for 
just  then  the  boys,  providentially  for  the  object 
of  his  anger,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
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The  irate  officer  evidently  thought  that  he  saw 
a  way  out  of  his  difficulty.  Raising  a  fat  forefinger, 
he  called  out  in  stentorian  tones,  'Hi!'  As  this 
was  evidently  a  command  to  stop,  Ned  brought 
the  car  to  a  standstill,  and  asked  politely  whether 
he  could  be  of  service.  The  officer,  ignoring  the 
courteous  tone  of  Ned's  enquiry,  answered  shortly 
in  an  overbearing  manner,  Yes,  I  want  that  car.' 

"Good  Lord!'  said  Jim,  in  an  undertone,  "he 
wants  it  all  to  himself.' 

The  officer  continued:  *I  must  requisition  your 
car  for  military  service,  since  mine  has  broken  down, 
and,  ah,  in  emergencies  the  military  have,  ah,  the 
right,  ah,  to  take  what  they  need.?! 

Ned  had  by  this  time  alighted,  and,  not  liking  the 
manner  of  the  bumptious  gentleman,  he  resolved  to 
put  him  in  his  right  place.  No  trace  of  annoyance 
appeared  in  his  manner  as  he  approached,  however. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  your  car  has  broken 
down,  and  that  you  would  be  grateful  for  a  lift.  You 
can  have  one  with  pleasure.  We  are  somewhat 
crowded  with  baggage,  sir,  but,  no  doubt,  room  can 
be  found  to  accommodate  you.'! 

This  took  the  wind  out  of  the  portly  gentleman's 
sails,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  Ned's 
proffer.  He  did  so,  however,  with  bad  grace. 

Jim  had  now  joined  his  chum,  and  Ned  whispered: 
"Go  and  tell  Snakv  Joe  that  the  officer  has  been  out 
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looking  for  snakes,  and  is  terribly  annoyed  because 
he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  any  specimens.'' 
Jim  nearly  exploded  at  the  idea  of  Snaky  Joe  and 
their  new  passenger  sharing  a  common  interest  in 
snakes,  but  he  managed  to  give  Joe  the  message  with 
a  straight  face,  adding  a  rider  of  his  own  to  the  effect 
that,  as  the  gentleman  wanted  specimens,  Joe  could 
probably  do  some  business  as  they  went  along  in  the 
car. 

Joe  was  so  attracted  by  the  idea  that,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  business,  he  quickly  unloosened  one  of 
the  bags,  and  placed  three  or  four  choice  specimens 
in  his  shirt  to  keep  his  special  pet  company.  This 
done,  he,  with  expectation  beaming  upon  his  grubby 
features,  awaited  the  coming  of  his  prospective,  and, 
as  he  hoped,  profitable  client. 

Meantime,  Jim  went  back  to  Ned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Joe  had  his  counters  ready  dressed  for 
a  big  bargain  sale,  and  that  he  only  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  public  to  make  trade  boom.  N'ed 
grinned.  "We  will  teach  him  that  commandeering 
is  not  always  profitable,"  he  said. 

The  officer's  chauffeur  had  by  this  shifted  his 
master's  luggage  to  the  boys'  car,  and,  in  order  to 
make  room,  had  put  Joe's  two  bags  on  the  floor, 
just  handy  for  the  feet  of  the  new  passenger  to  rest 
upon.  He  now  held  the  door  open  for  old  'Buzzy' 
(as  Ned  had  irreverently  named  him)  to  enter.  With 
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a  haughty  stare  at  Snaky  Joe's  expectant  physiog- 
nomy, Buzzy  mounted  the  step,  and  flopped  into  his 
seat;  then  Ned  heard  himself  addressed  as  'chauffeur,' 
and  told  to  6  Ah,  carry  on !  and,  ah !  stop  when  I  blow 
my  whistle.' 

Ned  started  off.  ( Keep  a  corner  of  your  eye  on  Joe ; 
I  shall  want  to  know  what  he  does,"  he  said  to  Jim. 
"But  don't  let  Buzzy  see  you  looking.  We  are  going 
to  be  stone  deaf  for  the  next  twenty  minutes.'1 

Presently  Jim  began  to  convey  items  of  informa- 
tion in  whispered  jerks.  'Joe  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  begin  his  sale  .  .  .  Buzzy  is  not  looking  at 
him  yet  .  .  .  Joe  has  got  his  pet  out  at  full  length  .  .  . 
Buzzy  is  sitting  up  and  taking  notice  .  .  .  His  cap 
has  fallen  overboard  (with  a  snigger)  ...  I  think 
that  his  hair  pushed  it  off  ...  Ah!  Buzzy  does  not 
care  for  black,  so  Joe  is  showing  him  a  new  line  in 
browns  ...  I  think  he  is  telling  Buzzy  that  they 
are  absolutely  the  newest  goods  and  patterns  on  the 
market!  ...  I  think  Joe  has  made  a  sale,  Buzzy  is 
feeling  in  his  pockets  .  .  .  No,  it's  to  get  his  whis- 
tle ...  There  she  goes ! ' 

As  Jim  spoke,  a  prolonged  blast  of  the  whistle, 
followed  by  others  short  and  long,  nearly  deafened 
the  boys.  Then  followed  hoarse  yells.  Then  further 
blasts  of  the  whistle. 

"Oh,  dear!'  groaned  Jim.  el  am  dying.  Just 
peep  at  him.  He  has  got  his  feet  on  one  of  Joe's 
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bags,  and  Joe  is  measuring  off  yards  of  carpet  snake 
out  of  the  other  .  .  .  Now  he  is  standing  on  the  seat. 
I  think  that  he  is  going  to  try  and  climb  over  to 
us  ...  There  she  goes  again!  It's  a  real  good 
whistle,  and  Buzzy  knows  how  to  blow  it  too!  .  .  . 
I  fancy  Joe  thinks  Buzzy  is  trying  to  amuse  his 
snakes  .  .  .  Now  he  has  blown  it  clean  overboard 
out  of  his  mouth!' 

Ned  was  convulsed  with  Jim's  running  comments 
upon  the  scene  being  enacted  behind  him,  and  could 
hardly  keep  a  straight  course.  "Let  them  have  it 
out  between  them,"  he  said.  'We  have  only  an- 
other couple  of  miles  to  go  before  we  set  the  army 
down.  He  is  to  get  off  at  the  next  railway  crossing; 
a  few  miles  further  on  we  dump  Snaky  Joe  also, 
thank  goodness ! ' 

Jim  resumed  his  report:  "There  is  an  armistice 
between  them  .  .  .  Joe  has  put  away  his  snakes 
except  the  big  'carpet/  which  is  coiled  on  the  seat 
.  .  .  Buzzy  is  sitting  with  his  feet  up  on  the  seat, 
tailor  fashion  .  .  .  Joe  is  sulking  in  his  corner.'3 

Ned  now  pulled  the  car  up  at  the  railway  crossing. 
Hardly  had  it  stopped  than  Buzzy  hopped  out  purple 
with  rage.  Jim  called  out  to  Joe  to  give  a  hand  with 
the  luggage. 

"Not  if  I  knows  it,"  said  Joe.  "I  goes  and  offers 
'im  the  best  snake  in  the  bunch  for  seven  and  a 
tanner,  but  'e  was  too  mean  to  buy  it.'3 
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Joe  was  interrupted  by  a  snort  of  disgust  from 
the  army.  'Don't  let  that  blackguard  touch  my 
belongings,"  he  cried.  'If  he  does,  I  will  have  him 
arrested. " 

"I  won't  touch  'em/5  said  Joe;  "but  don't  yer 
really  want  ter  buy  a  snake? '  His  hand  instinctively 
dived  into  his  bag  again. 

This  was  too  much  for  Buzzy.  Unfastening  his 
suit-case,  the  officer  took  out  a  fresh  cap.  Jambing 
it  on  his  head,  he  picked  up  his  luggage  and  made 
for  the  siding  without  even  a  word  of  thanks  to  the 
two  boys  for  the  lift  they  had  given  him.  Half  a 
minute  later,  as  Jim  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at 
their  late  passenger,  he  saw  him  shaking  his  fist 
vigorously  at  the  retreating  car. 

If  the  boys  could  have  seen  'the  army'  a  few 
seconds  after  they  had  disappeared  from  his  view, 
they  would  have  received  a  rude  shock.  As  the 
officer  saw  the  car  roll  out  of  sight,  a  wonderful 
change  took  place  in  his  demeanour.  Instead  of 
bursting  with  indignation,  he  gave  vent  to  a  hearty 
laugh,  then,  with  surprising  agility  for  so  portly  an 
individual,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  Opening  his  suit- 
case, he  removed  some  instruments,  also  a  pair  of 
short  leather  straps  to  which  was  attached  a  pair  of 
iron  stirrups.  Glancing  keenly  in  all  directions  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was  unobserved,  he  made  for 
one  of  the  telegraph  standards  which  lined  the  rail- 
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way.  Fixing  his  straps  round  the  pole,  he  climbed 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  seaman  to  the  cross  bars 
which  carried  the  wires,  where,  adjusting  his  instru- 
ments, he  was  soon  engaged  in  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage with  the  ease  which  comes  from  constant  prac- 
tice with  telegraphic  work.  The  officer  was  tapping 
the  wires.  Evidently  something  of  importance  was 
on  foot. 

Ned  nowr  determined  to  get  rid  of  Joe  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  he  opened  out  upon  the  road  for  the 
next  town  at  the  best  speed  that  the  bumpy  state 
of  the  road  permitted. 

Snaky  Joe  spent  this  part  of  the  journey  more  in 
the  air  than  on  the  seat,  and  when  Ned  landed  him 
in  the  main  street,  with  his  two  bags,  he  stood  look- 
ing at  the  car  in  a  contemplative  manner,  at  the  same 
time  gently  feeling  himself  all  over;  as  he  touched 
an  extra  tender  spot  of  his  anatomy,  he  muttered, 
'It  'urts  worser'n  a  bite!' 

A  minute  or  two  later  the  boys  saw  him  disappear 
round  a  corner  with  a  benevolent-looking  old  man 
who,  with  evident  sympathy  for  the  heavily -burdened 
Joe,  had  generously  offered  to  carry  one  of  his  bags. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  SURF-BOAT 

DO  you  think  she  will  stand  the  strain?'  said 
Ned. 

The  captain  of  the  surf  crew  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment. 'She'll  have  to,"  he  answered.  'There  isn't 
time  to  get  her  strengthened,  so  we'll  have  to  use 
her  as  she  is ;  but  if  we  happen  to  get  under  a  comber 
she'll  split  like  an  eggshell." 

The  'she'  referred  to  was  the  old  surf -boat — a 
double-ended  craft  about  twenty-two  feet  long, 
weather-worn  and  strained  from  hard  work.  Surely 
there  was  never  a  boat  that,  having  had  such  buffet- 
ing, had  remained  seaworthy. 

Ned  and  Jim  had  finished  their  camping  and 
motor  trip  without  further  adventure,  and  in  time 
to  honour  their  engagement  to  take  an  oar  each  in 
the  surf -boat.  It  was  the  evening  before  the  last  day 
of  the  carnival,  and  the  crew  were  overhauling  their 
boat  in  readiness  for  the  next  day's  display,  which 
was  likely  to  prove  an  exciting  one.  A  heavy  south- 
east gale  had  followed  close  upon  the  opening  day, 
when  Mel  had  distinguished  herself  by  winning  the 
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towboard  competition  with  the  assistance  of  Jeoff, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if,  on  the  morrow,  the  heavy 
sea  running  in  on  the  ocean  beach  would  allow  the 
open  water  events  to  take  place.  The  thunderous 
crashes  of  the  great  rollers  as  they  hurled  themselves 
on  the  shore  did  not  tend  to  make  the  crew  hopeful 
that  the  sea  would  abate  by  the  morning.  Their 
anxiety  was  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  swimmers, 
who,  if  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  enable  the  buoys  to 
be  moored,  would  have  to  abandon  their  events  and 
seek  solace  in  the  tamer  beach  sports.  Anyhow, 

'things  might  improve  by  the  morning,"  the  captain 
said,  hopefully.  'But  I  believe  that  you  two  young 
beggars  are  responsible  for  it,"  he  added.  "The 
pair  of  you  are  stormy  petrels  of  the  worst  breed. 
We  have  fine  weather  until  you  get  back,  then  every- 
thing is  up  a  tree.  What  do  you  mean  by  it?  If 
the  weather  doesn't  improve  by  8  a.  m.  sharp,  I  will 
have  the  pair  of  you  brought  before  the  committee 
and  disqualified  for  life." 

This  threat  caused  Ned  and  Jim  to  grin. 
'It's  all  very  well  to  blame  us,"  said  Jim;  "the 
fact  is  that  we  specially  ordered  looking-glass  water 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  get  in  and  out  without  up- 
setting the  boat,  and  to  enable  you  to  gaze  upon  your 
handsome  reflection  as  you  gallantly  steered  for  the 
ladies'  enclosure.  We  all  know,"  he  added,  wickedly, 

'that  your  excuse  for  doing  your  great  grandstand 
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performance  right  in  front  of  the  fair  will  be  that 
the  poor  old  surf-boat  has  a  kink  in  her  keel  and 
won't  run  straight.  Now,  don't  deny  it,"  Jim 
warned,  as  the  captain  started  to  remonstrate. 
"We  happen  to  know  you  better  than  others  do." 

'Well,"  said  the  captain  with  resignation,  'the 
kink  in  the  keel  is  bad  enough,  but  when  a  man  has 
to  steer  with  two  worse  kinks  in  the  boat,  and  each 
labouring  under  the  hallucination  that  he  is  a  useful 
member  of  the  crew,  what  is  to  be  expected?  Get 
out,  the  pair  of  you,  and  go  home  and  rub  yourselves 
with  oil.  We  might  have  to  do  some  hard  swimming 
to-morrow,  and  don't  forget  it." 

When  Stan  Jones,  their  captain,  told  his  crewr  to 
rub  in  oil,  they  knew  that  in  all  probability  there 
would  be  many  a  hard  swim  before  the  day  ended; 
their  confidence  in  their  skipper  was  such  that  no 
matter  what  the  weather  wTas  they  would  be  ready 
to  face  it,  and  he  also  had  absolute  confidence  in 
them,  and  knew  that  they  would  not  be  far  away 
when  wanted. 

Morning  found  the  sky  still  overcast  with  scudding 
clouds.  During  the  night  the  gale  had  blown  its 
hardest,  but  the  heavy  sea  which  it  brought  up  was 
only  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  earnest.  The 
rollers  of  the  night  before  paled  into  insignificance 
before  the  mighty  combers,  which  now  raced  shore- 
ward. The  whole  beach  was  lashed  with  pounding 
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demons,  each  avalanche  of  green  water  topped  with 
a  wind-combed  mane  of  seething  froth  fell  with  a 
roar  that  reverberated  and  shook  the  very  sands. 

By  the  afternoon  thousands  of  spectators  had 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  carnival.  Many  came 
attracted  by  the  terrific  seas,  and  these  watched  with 
something  akin  to  awe  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  The  old  Pacific  was  angry  to-day- -woe 
to  the  unwary  who  came  within  clutch  of  its  mighty 
arms!  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  the  turmoil 
showed  no  signs  of  subsiding,  the  water  events  had 
to  be  cancelled,  and  the  beach  sports  were  proceeded 
with.  In  the  absence  of  the  main  attractions,  how- 
ever, the  carnival  naturally  dragged. 

Meantime  Stan  Jones  and  his  crew  were  holding 
a  consultation  with  the  committee,  who  were  trying 
to  dissuade  Stan  from  doing  something  he  apparently 
wanted  very  much  to  do.  'If  you  take  the  boat 
out  you  will  drown  yourself  and  the  crew,'5  one  of 
the  elder  men  was  saying.  'Don't  be  foolhardy. 
There  is  not  a  boat  on  the  coast  that  could  get 
through  that  sea." 

"We  will  get  through  alright,  and  come  back 
again.  See  if  we  don't,"  returned  Stan.  'Can't 
we  do  it?"- — here  he  turned  to  his  crew.  A  unani- 
mous chorus  of  "Yes!'  was  the  reply. 

"I  tell  you  what  you  can  do  if  you  think  we  won't 
get  out,"  said  Stan.  'Get  the  reels  and  life  lines 
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ready.  They  might  come  in  handy."  As  he  em- 
phasised the  '  might/  Stan  grinned. 

Reluctantly,  the  committee  agreed  to  allow  the 
boat  to  make  the  venture.  'But  it  is  a  million  to 
one  against  your  getting  past  the  first  line  of  break- 
ers,'31 was  their  final  word. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  called  the  captain.  'The 
carnival  is  getting  flat  as  a  pancake.  We  must  do 
something  to  liven  things  up.  Get  her  afloat!' 

So  down  went  the  crew  to  where  the  surf-boat  lay 
on  the  beach  just  out  of  reach  of  the  hungry  back- 
wash. For  a  minute  or  two  not  much  notice  was 
taken  of  them  by  the  onlookers.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  they  were  going  to  drag  the  boat  further 
up  the  beach,  but  when  the  oars  were  put  aboard 
and  volunteers  called  for  from  among  the  waiting 
swimmers  to  give  a  hand  to  launch  her,  a  wave  of 
excitement  swept  through  the  spectators  like  an 
electric  shock.  A  cry  arose  from  the  throng,  who, 
incredulous  at  first  that  any  attempt  would  be  made 
to  get  through  that  roaring  surf,  now  voiced  its 
amazement.  'They  will  never  do  it,"  was  the 
unanimous  decision.  'There  is  not  a  boat  built 
that  would  ever  get  through  that  sea,"  was  the  ver- 
dict of  a  hoary  old  pilot  who  had  spent  his  life  on 

the  coast.     "The  boys  are  mad— stark  mad  to  try 

•  •  » 
it. 

The  huge  crowd  had  now  risen  to  its  feet.    Hun- 
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dreds  rushed  to  the  cliffs  to  get  a  better  view.  J  What 
are  they  going  out  for?'  asked  one.  'For  nothing 
much,"  came  the  answer.  "Just  to  save  the  car- 
nival from  falling  flat.': 

"To  save  the  carnival  from  falling  flat!  Good 
Lord,  what  wouldn't  they  venture  if  they  had  some 
big  cause!' 

The  boat,  held  by  a  dozen  sturdy  surfers  waist- 
deep  in  the  rushing  water,  is  now  straining  backward 
and  forward,  trying  to  break  away  from  its  living 
leash. 

Ned  has  taken  the  stroke  oar,  Jim  the  bow,  and, 
with  the  other  two  rowers  are  holding  their  oars  at 
the  peak  waiting  for  the  captain's  order  to  dip.  Stan, 
with  his  long  sixteen-feet  sweep,  waits  and  watches, 
keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  the  great  rollers  as  they 
come  in.  A  surge  rolls  under  the  boat,  and  half  of 
the  helpers  are  lifted  off  their  feet,  then,  as  the  back- 
wash rushes  out  again  like  a  millrace,  he  cries: 
"Out  with  her!  Dip!'  Four  ashen  blades  strike t 
the  water  together,  and  four  strong  young  backs 
straighten  as  their  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  oars. 
For  a  moment  the  steering  sweep  drags  along  the 
sandy  bottom,  then  she  is  free.  Crash!  A  smother 
of  spray  drenches  the  crew.  She  has  hit  a  spent 
roller.  The  boat  staggers  a  little,  then  rides  over  it. 
Hardly  has  way  been  got  on  again  when  she  hits 
another,  this  time  a  little  bigger.  The  angle  as  the 
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boat  climbs  upward  is  steeper,  the  shock  greater,  but 
over  it  they  ride  in  safety.  Roller  after  roller  rushes 
headlong  at  the  tiny  craft,  but  still  she  goes  forward. 
Still  the  captain,  with  his  long  sweep  bending  almost 
double  with  the  strain,  urges  his  crew.  'Dip! 
Steady!  Now,  tear  into  it!'  he  calls.  A  mountain 
of  water  has  broken  in  front,  and  is  roaring  down  on 
them  like  a  tidal  wave.  cDip!  Dip!  Dip!  Hold 
tight!'  Stan  yells.  An  avalanche  of  water  seems 
to  break  over  them,  but  through  it  they  go.  Twenty 
long  minutes  have  passed,  but  still  they  battle  on- 
ward. The  flooring  boards  are  awash.  The  boat 
is  getting  heavy,  and  they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
outer  line,  which  still  seems  miles  away.  Suddenly, 
it  seems  near.  It  is  now  or  never.  They  win  safely 
through  one  churning  maelstrom  of  water.  Now  it 
is  a  race  between  the  boat  and  the  next  ocean  giant. 
"Dip!  Dip!  Dip!'  yells  the  steersman,  who  sees 
a  wall  rising  between  him  and  the  horizon.  If  they 
can  ride  it  before  it  breaks,  they  are  through.  'Dip! 
Dip!"  once  more,  then  "Steady!",  and  steady  it 
is.  Suddenly  the  boat  stands  almost  on  end.  Up, 
up  the  mountain  side  she  goes.  Jim  has  to  hold  on 
for  dear  life  to  prevent  himself  being  thrown  from 
the  bow  to  the  stern.  The  boat  seems  to  hang  in 
the  air  for  a  moment,  then  falls  bodily  into  the 
trough  beyond.  "Dip!  Dip!  Dip!  Now  easy!", 
and  they  have  scraped  through  by  seconds  only. 
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The  giant,  with  his  mane  of  spume,  is  left  behind, 
and  the  green  water  has  been  won. 

( Spell  Oh!  Who  said  we  couldn't  do  it?'  asked 
the  captain.  "Get  the  bailers,  boys,  and  shift  some 
of  the  water  out  of  her,  then  we  will  see  if  we  can 
get  in  again.  Tough  job,  was  it?  Of  course  it 
was,  but  we  will  get  in  quicker  than  we  came  out, 
that  is,  if  we  have  luck.  I  wonder  what  they  are 
doing  now  on  the  beach?  When  we  get  on  the  top 
of  the  next  roller  we  will  have  a  look." 

"What  do  you  want  us  to  look  at?'  asked  Jim, 
with  a  grin.  'The  ladies'  enclosure?  Oh,  yes,  they 
are  all  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  crying.  Stan 
is  going  to  wrork  the  poor  old  surf-boat's  kink  over- 
time now,"  he  mocked. 

'Look  here,  you  young  bounder,  if  I  hear  any 
more  from  you,  I  will  toss  you  overboard  and  make 
you  swim  back.': 

fWe  all  expect  to  have  to  do  that,':  was  Jim's 
ready  answer. 

'All  right,  then,"  said  Stan,  eget  ready,  and  let 
us  get  it  over." 

On  shore  the  battle  between  the  surf  crew  and  the 
ocean  rollers  had  been  watched  with  intense  interest. 
There  was  not  a  dozen  people  present  who  thought 
that  they  could  succeed,  but  the  mad  devilry  of  it 
had  aroused  the  usually  indifferent  Australian  on- 
lookers to  a  tense  pitch  of  excitement.  For  a  mo- 
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ment.  when  the  boat  had  swung  upon  that  last 
wall  of  water,  the  crowd  had  held  its  breath;  as  they 
saw  it  pass  over  safely  into  green  water,  their  pent-up 
feelings  were  allowed  full  expression.  Now,  with 
greater  anxiety,  but — if  that  were  possible — with 
even  more  interest,  they  awaited  the  return. 

Far  out  beyond  the  line  a  little  white  speck  could 
occasionally  be  seen  rising  on  a  mound  of  green. 

They  are  getting  ready  to  shoot  the  breakers," 
is  the  excited  cry. 

Soon  the  white  speck  is  seen  making  its  way  slowly 
shoreward.  Now  it  has  stopped,  just  beyond  the 
outer  line.  Presently  the  flash  of  oars  is  seen  again. 
The  crew  is  racing  for  a  roller.  A  breathless  mur- 
mur arises  from  the  crowd,  ;Too  late!' 

The  roller  has  passed  the  boat  without  breaking, 
and  the  frail  craft  goes  out  to  sea  again. 

Roller  after  roller  passes  by,  but  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  captain  will  have  none  of  them.  Presently 
he  sees  the  one  he  wants.  The  oars  again  flash. 
This  time  Stan  has  caught  it  as  it  breaks.  The  boat 
hangs  in  mid-air.  From  the  shore  all  but  a  few 
inches  of  her  keel  is  visible,  then,  with  a  speed  that 
eclipses  that  of  an  express  train,  she  shoots  down  the 
face  of  the  niagara. 

It  is  a  slow  breaking  wave,  and,  starting  at  the 
crest,  the  break  carries  the  boat  forward  with  it 
until  shallow  water  is  reached,  then,  with  its  final 
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plunge,  it  throws  the  boat  forward  like  a  stone  from 
a  catapult. 

Swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  acting  in  unison 
with  the  steersman,  the  lads  keep  her  head  straight. 
Their  oars  are  now  shipped,  and  lie  upon  the  seats. 
The  great  steering  sweep  is  smothered  in  the  milky 
foam  which  reaches  well  to  amidships. 

On  they  come.  Now  she  is  broaching  to.  Now 
they  have  her  on  her  course  again.  She  swerves, 
the  great  sweep  bends.  Four  bodies  lean  toward 
one  side,  and  she  again  rides  on  an  even  keel.  Back 
to  the  beach  they  come  through  the  turmoil.  The 
wave  that  they  have  ridden  out  to  a  finish  drives 
them,  with  a  final  kick,  clear  up  on  to  the  sand,  and 
the  seemingly  impossible  has  been  achieved. 

The  crowd,  unable  to  control  its  excitement,  rush 
to  the  water's  edge.  All  are  proud  of  their  boys, 
and  cheer  after  cheer  rings  from  shore  to  cliff. 

The  boys  themselves  are  pleased,  mostly,  that  for 
a  time  the  Carnival  will  not  be  voted  flat. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  SEA-GULLS 

IN  a  corner  of  the  Surf  Club  enclosure  a  group 
of  five  boys  are  holding  a  council  of  war.    "Gee 
whiz!'    said  their  leader,    'the  surf -boat  crew  beat, 
the  band  in  going  out  against  that  sea.    They  have 
the  luck  of  it.     Here  we  are  dying  for  a  swim,  and 

all  the  water  events  cancelled.     Now,  where  do  we 

•   *)*» 
come  in. 

These  boys  were  not  members  of  the  Surf  Club, 
but  had  formed  themselves  into  a  rival  body  which 
was  not  officially  recognised.  The  Sea-Gulls,'  as 
they  styled  themselves,  were  known  from  one  end  of 
the  beach  to  the  other  as  a  pack  of  harum-scarums, 
who  laughed  at  all  rules  and  regulations  save  those 
of  their  own  devising.  To  the  older  members  of  the 
club  they  were  known  as  shark -bait,  their  greatest 
happiness  in  life  being  to  go  one  better  than  the  other 
fellow.  Fear  they  had  none.  Their  capacity  for 
getting  into  mischief  was  only  equalled  by  their 
dexterity  in  getting  out  of  it.  Again,  whenever 
four  or  five  of  the  *  Sea-Gulls'  were  seen  with  their 
heads  together,  something  was  bound  to  happen, 
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and  the  present  conclave  in  the  corner  of  the  shed 
was  sure  to  be  productive  of  more  than  one  brilliant 
inspiration. 

The  leader's  question,  c Where  do  we  come  in?' 
was  immediately  answered.  "We  come  in  right 
here,"  said  one  of  the  group.  'Do  you  fellows  really 
want  a  swim?'  he  asked.  'Do  we?  Rather!' 
came  in  chorus  from  the  rest.  "All  right,"  said 
the  leader;  'come  along,  but  slip  on  your  coats 
first. ';  At  the  word  sweaters  and  coats  were  slipped 
on  over  the  swimming  costumes,  and  the  leader 
(none  other  than  our  friend  Jeoff)  stepped  out  of 
the  shed,  and  made  his  way,  followed  by  the  rest, 
along  a  path  that  led  to  a  small  beach  which  was 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  the  waves. 
From  this  beach  it  was  possible  for  a  swimmer  to  get 
out  to  the  open  w^ater  without  much  difficulty,  but 
once  out  the  set  of  the  current  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  return.  His  only  means  of  getting 
back  to  the  shore  would  be  through  the  breakers  to 
the  main  beach. 

Unnoticed,  the  five  made  their  way  through  the 
throng  of  spectators.  'Stow  your  things  under  the 
rock,"  said  Jeoff,  when  they  arrived  at  the  beach. 
'When  we  get  in  again,  we  can  come  and  fetch 
them."  The  boys  did  as  they  were  told,  and  were 
ready  for  anything. 

"Now,  keep  together.     We  have  a  quarter-mile 
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swim  before  we  clear  the  point.  Keep  right  out 
beyond  the  outer  line,  and  don't  try  to  go  in  until 
I  put  up  my  hand,  then  all  try  for  the  same  breaker. 
Now,  in  you  get.': 

The  beach  from  which  the  five  started  was  deserted, 
and  the  lads  were  nearly  round  the  point  before  they 
were  noticed,  swimming  steadily  together,  close  to 
the  heels  of  their  leader.  The  crowd  was  being  as- 
tonished to-day,  if  never  before.  Five  swimmers  out 
beyond  that  awful  line  of  breakers!  Who  were  they? 
Then  somebody  said,  elt  must  be  the  'Sea-Gulls/ 
Those  boys  are  mad — worse  than  the  surf  crew;  the 
water  beyond  the  outer  line  teems  with  sharks. ': 

The  thought  sent  a  shudder  through  the  watching 
crowd.  Sharks  behind,  and  three  hundred  yards  of 
surf  between!  "Don't  worry,  mam,  they'll  get 
back.'1  A  man  was  trying  to  comfort  a  woman  who 
stood  looking  with  anxious  eyes,  and  hands  clasped 
to  her  wildly  throbbing  heart. 

"Confound  them,  what  do  they  want  to  get  out 
there  for?'  another  could  be  heard  saying.  'Half 
of  us  will  be  getting  heart  disease  before  it  is  over." 

"What  is  that?'  A  shout  suddenly  bursts  from 
the  throats  of  fifty  thousand  people.  It  is  like  the 
roar  that  goes  up  when  a  great  race  has  started. 
"They're  off!'  shouts  the  crowd.  An  arm  of  one 
of  the  swimmers  had  gone  up  suddenly.  A  little 
arm  it  looked  from  the  great  distance,  then  what 
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appears  to  be  a  race  had  started.  Ten  arms  and  ten 
legs  are  working  like  pistons,  racing  in  line  in  a 
great  dark  green  valley.  Behind  them  a  giant  hill 
of  water  is  forming.  They  are  coming  in,  and  this 
is  their  steed.  Now  they  ride  upon  its  summit. 
For  a  second  five  dark  shadows  appear  against  the 
transparent  green  of  the  wave,  then  the  already 
curling  top  starts  to  crumble.  Five  pairs  of  arms 
are  outspread  like  the  wings  of  their  namesakes  for 
a  flight  from  crest  to  base.  Down,  down  they  fall. 
They  are  lost  to  view  for  a  moment,  then  out  of 
the  smother  they  emerge,  arms  extended,  thumbs 
locked,  their  flattened  palms  cleaving  a  way  for  their 
bodies  through  the  water,  now  with  faces  down,  now 
shaking  their  heads  like  retrievers  to  clear  the  brine 
from  their  eyes,  but  always  keeping  in  front  of  the 
giant  who  roars  in  their  w^ake.  Buried  to  their  waists 
in  his  foam -flecked  jaws,  the  monster  carries  them 
shoreward.  The  riders  lash  him  with  their  feet  to 
get  the  last  ounce  out  of  their  now  failing  steed, 
which,  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  at  length  sinks 
beneath  them.  It  has  carried  its  fearless  riders  three 
hundred  yards  in  thirty  seconds ! 

"Oh,  did  you  ever  see  such  boys? ".said  the 
woman  previously  referred  to,  as  she  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

"No,  mam,"  said  the  man  solemnly,  'not  out- 
side Australia.' 
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When  the  five  landed  on  the  beach  the  first  to 
meet  them  was  the  surf -boat  crew,  who,  upon  seeing 
the  daring  swimmers  making  for  the  outer  line,  had 
stood  by  in  case  of  accident.  Stan,  who  did  not 
waste  many  words  in  praise,  said  with  a  cheerful 
grin:  'After  that  performance,  boys,  the  old  surf- 
boat  is  up  for  sale,  cheap." 

"We  had  to  do  our  bit,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
'Sea-Gulls,'  "it  was  up  to  us.':  The  boys  then 
trooped  off,  with  the  intention  of  livening  things  up 
elsewhere. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  five  swimmers  could  be 
seen  in  argument  near  a  peanut  stand,  the  bone  of 
contention  being  who  should  stand  treat  for  six- 
penny worth  of  hot  peanuts.  Just  as  a  settlement 
was  in  sight,  Ned  came  up. 

'How  many  of  you  boys  went  out?' 

"Five,'!  was  the  prompt  reply,  'and  we  all  came 
back." 

"No,  you  did  not,"  said  Ned.  'There  is  another 
swimmer  beyond  the  outer;  who  is  it?' 

"Don't  know.    None  of  our  bunch." 

"Oh,  there's  another  good  man  gone  wrong," 
sang  one  of  the  hopefuls;  then,  scenting  a  probable 
case  for  the  life-line,  all  made  for  the  beach  again. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
MEL  TAKES  A  HAND 

ON  the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  Mel,  with  a 
team  of  girl  swimmers,  had  appeared  to  take 
a  share  in  the  sports.  They  had  given  their  display, 
and,  there  being  nothing  further  to  do,  Mel  pulled 
on  her  shoes,  put  on  her  long  rain-coat  over  her 
swimming  costume,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd.  As 
she  passed  the  "Sea-Gulls'  enclosure,  the  five  law- 
breakers appeared.  Seeing  that  Jeoff  was  of  the 
party,  Mel  guessed  that  something  was  in  the  wind, 
and  decided  to  find  out  what  it  was.  Keeping  well 
out  of  sight,  therefore,  she  followed  the  boys  to  the 
small  beach.  Arrived  there,  Mel  was  not  long  in 
doubt  as  to  their  intentions;  she  saw  them  take  off 
their  coats  and  put  them  under  the  rock. 

"Um!'  she  said  to  herself,  'they  are  going  to 
swim  round  the  point  and  shoot  the  breakers  on  the 
big  beach.  Of  all  the  mean  things  I  know,  Jeoff  is 
the  worst,  sneaking  off  without  telling  me  anything 
about  it."  Then  an  inspiration  came  to  her.  "I 
know  what  he  thinks.  He  told  me  after  the  tow- 
board  race  that  he  would  do  something  that  I 
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wouldn't  be  game  to  do.  Oh,  the  mean  creature! 
and  just  because  I  stayed  on  upside  down  the 
longer;  he  is  going  to  shoot  the  breakers,  and  then 
tell  me  that  I  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it!' 

The  idea  was  a  great  incitement  to  the  high-spirited 
girl.  There  and  then  she  resolved  to  checkmate 
Jeoff.  Without  a  thought  as  to  the  terrible  risk  of 
her  undertaking,  Mel  waited  until  the  five  were  well 
around  the  point,  then,  making  sure  that  the  atten- 
tion of  everybody  was  centred  upon  them,  she 
slipped  down  to  the  edge  of  the  beach.  Taking  off 
her  shoes  and  rain-coat,  she  placed  them  under 
the  same  rock  that  the  boys  had  made  use  of,  then, 
with  a  running  dive  from  a  steeply-sloping  ledge, 
she  entered  the  water.  Once  fairly  launched  on  her 
hazardous  venture,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that 
she  had  set  herself  became  apparent.  Taking  the 
same  course  as  the  boys,  she  cleared  the  point  in 
time  to  see  them  race  for  the  wave  crest,  and  shoot 
it;  then  they  were  lost  to  her  view. 

Mel  was  swimming  strongly,  but,  when  she  cleared 
the  point,  she  found  herself  being  carried  by  the 
undertow  seaward.  She  let  herself  go,  making  no 
attempt  to  battle  against  it.  The  water  that  Mel 
had  to  traverse  was  terribly  broken;  the  incoming 
waves  fought  against  the  swift  current,  and  made 
it  a  real  devil's  rip.  'Keep  cool,  Mel,  you  are  in  a 
tight  corner,"  the  girl  said  to  herself. 
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Mel's  peril,  swimming  alone  in  that  frightful  sea, 
was  enough  to  have  daunted  the  coolest  heart,  but 
she  fought  on  steadily.  Now,  as  she  rose  to  the  top 
of  a  great  wave,  she  looked  shoreward.  The  cliffs 
and  beach  seemed  a  long,  long  way  off,  and  the 
people  were  only  to  be  seen  as  a  dark  mass.  She 
had  won  through  the  current,  so  she  was  able  to 
alter  her  course.  The  waves  no  longer  twisted  and 
curled.  As  they  had  no  undertow  to  fight  against, 
they  now  rolled  in  in  all  their  grandeur.  Mel's 
course  was  now  parallel  with  the  beach,  and  her 
mind  was  occupied  in  finding  a  suitable  landing-place, 
where  the  waves  from  the  time  they  break  have  a 
clear  run  over  an  even  bottom  to  the  sands. 

Having  at  length  found  what  she  sought,  Mel 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  predicament  she  would 
be  in  if  she  failed  to  catch  a  friendly  breaker.  It 
was  impossible  to  think  of  attempting  to  return  to 
the  little  beach,  for  she  would  be  carried  a  mile  out 
to  sea  before  she  could  cross  the  current.  If  she 
chose  a  breaker  that  failed  her  half-way  to  the  spot 
where  she  hoped  to  land,  she  would  have  to  fight 
her  way  out  to  green  water  again.  How  long  would 
her  strength  last? 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  Mel's  brain  as  she 
awaited  the  moment  for  her  great  effort;  then 
suddenly  she  found  herself  fighting  for  dear  life. 
She  is  deep  down  in  a  green  valley.  Now  the  valley 
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is  below  her,  and  she  rises  skyward.  Now  or  never! 
Mel  nearly  missed,  but  down  went  her  head,  and  she 
recovered  her  pace.  She  had  caught  the  breaker, 
and,  like  the  boys,  she  went  down  graceful  as  a  gull. 
The  shore  seemed  to  race  toward  her.  As  she  raises 
her  head,  she  can  now  distinguish  individuals  in  the 
crowd.  'In!'  Mel  shakes  herself  like  a  young 
water  spaniel,  and  lands  right  at  Ned's  feet.  'That 
was  a  lovely  wave  to  shoot,'"  she  said,  calmly;  'but 
what  is  all  the  noise  about?  Has  the  Governor 
arrived?'  Then  she  caught  sight  of  Jeoff,  who 
looked  very  uncomfortable. 

'Alright,  Jeoff!  Just  you  wait,'5  she  threatened, 
then  setting  her  little  nose  in  the  air  she  started  off 
to  get  her  raincoat  and  shoes. 

Ned  said  nothing.  What  could  he  say  to  a  sister 
like  Mel? 

Among  the  spectators  a  man  was  using  his  hat 
vigorously  as  a  fan.  Presently  a  motherly-looking 
woman,  who  had  fainted,  opened  her  eyes  and  asked 
feebly:  "Is  she  drowned?' 

'No  ma'm,"  said  the  man  with  conviction;  'you 
can't  drown  'em!' 

After  recovering  her  raincoat  and  shoes,  Mel 
dressed  and  went  off  in  search  of  Ramsey.  She 
found  the  Scotsman  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
over  the  doings  of  the  loonies.  He  was  just  finishing 
an  oration  to  a  bystander,  and  she  heard  him  say 
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in  a  horror-stricken  voice:  "An'  she  says  she  is  going 
to  teach  ma  Joan  tae  swim,  an'  shoot  the  breakers, 
an'  ride  a  surf -board,  an'  ither  things'  -here  Ram- 
sey caught  sight  of  Mel.  "An'  so  ye  hae  come  back, 
hae  ye?  Perhaps  ye  want  ta  tak  old  David  oot  for 
a  wee  swim.  Na,  na,  ye'll  no  get  me  tae  turn  into 
a  porpoise,  not  if  David  knows  it.  Noo,  what  hae 
ye  to  say  for  yoursel'?' 

Mel  slipped  her  hand  into  that  of  the  engineer. 

"Mr.  Ramsey,'5  she  said,  "swimming  makes  you 
hungry.  I  know  where  to  find  the  loveliest,  hottest 
peanuts  you  ever  saw — that  is,  I  did  know  a  while 
back,  though  since  then  I  think  that  Jeoff  has  found 
them,  too;  but  we  might  get  some  if  we  hurry." 

Ramsey  laughed,  and  in  double  quick  time  he 
found  himself  bargaining  with  the  vendor  of  peanuts 
for  the  purchase  of  his  entire  stock,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  Jeoff  and  his  chums,  who,  the  deal  being  com- 
pleted, generously  helped  him  to  dispose  of  his 
purchase. 

The  carnival  and  the  peanuts  were  finished  about 
the  same  time.  Only  one  more  event  remained, 
namely,  the  presentation  of  prizes  in  the  evening. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  large  hall,  where  the 
function  was  to  take  place,  was  packed  to  overflow- 
ing, and  presented  a  gay  spectacle.  In  due  course 
Mel,  Ned,  and  Jim  faced  the  audience  together,  as 
each,  in  addition  to  a  carnival  prize,  was  to  receive 
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a  souvenir  presented  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
transport.  The  chairman  made  fitting  reference  to 
the  parts  played  by  the  trio  in  attempting  to  save 
the  transport,  and  closed  his  speech  with:  'I  have 
now  pleasure  in  presenting  these  souvenirs — three 
bricks  made  of  Australian  gold.  I  think  that  noth- 
ing more  appropriate  could  be  found.  The  recipients 
have  undoubtedly  proved  themselves  to  be  three  real 
bricks ! ' 

As  Mel,  Ned,  and  Jim  left  the  platform  amid  a 
storm  of  applause,  a  telegraph  messenger  hurried 
into  the  hall.  Making  for  Ned,  he  placed  a  telegram 
in  his  hand.  Ned  tore  open  the  envelope  and  gave 
a  long  whistle. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?'  he  said  at  length, 
turning  to  Jim.  "REPORT  AT  HEADQUARTERS  IN 

THE  MORNING.     SWARTZ  HAS  ESCAPED.     ROGERS." 


CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  CHASE 

A  MOTOR  car  is  speeding  along  a  road  leading 
West.  In  its  three  occupants  we  easily  recog- 
nize our  friends — Rogers,  Ned,  and  Jim.  They  are 
making  for  the  mountains,  which  already  loom  dark 
blue  in  the  distance.  Rogers,  chagrined  at  the  es- 
cape of  Swartz,  has  not  lost  any  time  in  getting  on 
his  track.  Swartz,  it  appeared,  by  crafty  strategy, 
had  managed  to  hoodwink  the  guard  of  the  camp 
where  he  had  been  interned,  and  had  succeeded  in 
getting  clean  away,  so  well  had  his  arrangements 
been  made.  His  escape  had  not  been  discovered 
until  forty-eight  hours  later,  and  it  fell  to  Rogers  to 
make  the  discovery.  Finding  it  necessary  to  inter- 
view Swartz,  he  had  visited  the  internment  camp, 
and  Swartz  had  been  ushered  into  the  room  where 
Rogers  sat  waiting  to  receive  him.  As  the  man  en- 
tered the  office,  Rogers  looked  keenly  at  him.  To 
all  outward  seeming,  it  was  Swartz  who  appeared; 
a  second  look,  and  then  Rogers  knew  that  the  real 
Swartz  was  not  before  him.  The  man  was  so  cleverly 
made  up  to  represent  the  master  spy  that  only  the 
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keen  and  practised  eye  of  Rogers  had  penetrated  the 
deception.  As  he  made  his  startling  discovery, 
Rogers  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  noticed  anything 
suspicious,  but  proceeded  calmly  to  ask  the  man 
some  questions  that  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to 
answer  readily.  He  then,  without  undue  haste,  dis- 
missed the  man,  who  departed  with  the  guard,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  successfully  baffled  Rogers.  It 
was,  of  course,  important  that  he  should  maintain 
the  deception  as  long  as  possible  in  order  that  Swartz 
should  have  time  to  make  good  his  escape.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  a  hue  and  cry  would  be  raised  all 
over  Australia  when  the  escape  of  Swartz  became 
known.  In  the  meantime,  the  substitute  would  play 
his  part  in  delaying  the  discovery,  and  was  prepared 
to  take  his  punishment  when  the  time  came. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  the  imper- 
sonator, than  Rogers'  indifference  disappeared.  He 
at  once  got  busy  over  a  private  wire  with  head- 
quarters, and  soon  every  avenue  of  escape,  except 
one,  was  closed  against  the  spy. 

The  car  containing  Rogers  and  the  boys  was  now 
rushing  to  fill  the  gap  purposely  left  open.  Rogers 
wanted  to  capture  Swartz  himself,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  the  spy  would  make  for  the  mountains.  There 
was  a  long-standing  grudge  between  the  two  men 
that  had  to  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

Swartz  knew  the  mountains  as  well  as  any  man. 
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He  had  explored  their  mighty  peaks  and  abysses  with 
the  thought  of  a  day  arriving  when  he,  instead  of 
being  the  hunter,  would  be  the  hunted.  Rogers  was 
the  only  man  who  would  be  likely  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  spy's  mentality  to  be  able  to  ever 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  where  he  would  conceal  himself. 

After  an  hour's  run,  Rogers  directed  the  chauffeur 
to  turn  the  car  up  a  side  road.  This  took  them  for 
some  miles  through  the  bush.  The  road  they 
traversed  had  apparently  been  used  before  for  motor 
traffic,  as  the  tracks  made  by  broad  tyres  were 
plainly  visible. 

Rogers  made  no  explanation  until  they  drew  up 
at  some  slip-rails.  Ned  jumped  out  and  let  the  rails 
down,  and  the  car  passed  through  into  a  cleared 
paddock.  'This  is  the  house  paddock  to  Swartz's 
farm.  That  is  the  house  yonder,"  then  said  the 
chief,  pointing  to  a  weatherboard  cottage  half-hidden 
amongst  the  trees  in  one  corner  of  the  paddock. 
"The  long  shed  is  where  Swartz  had  his  workshops." 
Rogers  here  took  a  whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  gave 
a  signal.  It  wras  immediately  answered,  and  as  the 
car  stopped  before  the  house  a  figure  stepped  out 
from  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  Greatly  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  both  boys,  they  recognised  their  old 
friend,  Andy. 

As  they  descended  from  the  car,  Andy  stepped 
forward  and  saluted  his  chief.  "Everything  is 
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ready,"  he  said.  Rogers  nodded,  and  passed  briskly 
into  the  house,  followed  by  Ned  and  Jim.  The  place 
was  plainly  furnished;  the  most  noticeable  thing  in 
the  room  being  a  table  set  ready  for  lunch.  This 
was  a  cheering  sight  to  the  two  boys,  who  never  had 
to  go  to  the  lost  property  office  for,  their  appetites. 

'I  came  this  way,"  said  the  Chief,  as  they  dis- 
cussed their  meal,  '  to  pick  up  Andy,  and  to  change 
our  clothes.  We  may  have  some  rough  work  ahead 
for  the  next  day  or  two.  Andy  has  seen  to  our  pro- 
visions. All  we  take  from  here  is  a  rifle  each  and 
ammunition.  If  Swartz  is  where  I  think  he  is,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  hard  job  to  get  him  out  of  his  nest, 
and  if  he  has  been  joined  by  others  of  his  gang  it 
will  be  tougher  still.  I  want  to  finish  this  job  quietly. 
With  the  exception  of  you  twx>  boys  and  Andy,  no- 
body knows  that  it  is  Swartz  who  has  escaped.  At 
the  camp,  they  fancy  that  he  is  still  under  lock  and 
key,  and  they  are  searching  for  a  different  man  al- 
together. Now,  if  you  have  finished,"  continued 
Rogers,  "Andy  will  show  you  where  to  change  into 
a  more  substantial  rig-out." 

Ned  and  Jim  promptly  followed  Andy  to  a  room, 
where  they  found  their  new  gear  ready  for  them. 
The  outfits  provided  were  suitable  for  rough  work 
in  the  bush,  where  ordinary  clothes  would  not  last 
a  day.  Heavy  boots,  leggings,  a  cartridge  belt,  and 
a  military  short  rifle,  completed  each  outfit. 
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When  they  returned  to  where  Rogers  awaited 
them,  the  boys  looked  as  if  they  were  starting  bush- 
ranging.  Rogers  had  also  changed  his  attire.  He 
now  looked  the  same  as  when  he  rode  into  the  camp 
disguised  as  a  shearer  a  few  weeks  previously.  Andy 
also  appeared  ready  for  the  bush. 

After  making  sure  that  everything  had  been 
thought  of,  Rogers  gave  the  word  to  start.  For 
some  time  the  quartette  rode  along  in  silence,  then 
Ned,  who  had  been  wondering  how  Swartz  had 
arranged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  closely- 
guarded  internment  camp,  put  the  question  direct 
to  Rogers. 

The  escape  of  Swartz,"  said  Rogers,  'was  the 
result  of  a  well-thought-out  and  cleverly-executed 
plan.  The  possibility  of  his  capture  had  been  an- 
ticipated and  provided  for  months  ago,  hence  the 
plan  was  pre-arranged.  It  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  Black  Hand  Gang  that  their  leader  should  be 
at  large,  and  it  was  also  highly  probable  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  find  himself  in  Sing-Sing,  the  most 
closely-guarded  compound  in  the  camp,  where  the 
most  desperate  of  the  prisoners  are  kept.  It  was, 
therefore,  arranged  that  certain  of  the  gang  should 
misbehave  themselves  in  the  general  camp,  and  se- 
cure their  transfer  to  Sing-Sing.  Thus,  in  due  course, 
Swartz's  accomplices  were  duly  installed  in  Sing-Sing 
under  sentences  for  indefinite  periods. 
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"The  next  card  to  be  played  was  an  application  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  be  allowed  to  start  a 
flower  garden.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the 
garden  grew  apace,  as  also  did  a  tunnel  from  one  of 
the  tents.  After  many  weeks  of  hard  work,  this 
tunnel  was  completed  through  thirty  feet  of  solid 
earth.  The  prisoners  had  scooped  out  the  earth  with 
their  hands,  aided  by  a  piece  of  hoop-iron.  The 
work  was  done  at  night,  and  the  earth  so  laboriously 
scooped  out  was  carried  away  in  pockets  or  in  hats, 
to  be  carefully  sprinkled  over  the  garden.  Each 
morning  an  energetic  gardener  would  be  up  bright 
and  early  to  dig  in  the  newly-excavated  mould,  thus 
hiding  all  trace  of  the  prisoners'  nocturnal  activities. 

"The  tunnel  had  been  completed  some  time  before 
Swartz  arrived,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  by 
any  of  the  gang  to  escape  by  it.  If  any  had  done 
so,  death  would  have  been  preferable  to  recapture, 
for  upon  their  return  they  would  have  been  marked 
for  vengeance,  and  one  day  their  bodies  would  have 
been  tossed  over  the  compound  fence  as  a  warning 
to  traitors. 

"For  the  first  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Swartz 
remained  in  the  general  camp,  then  Sing-Sing's  gates 
closed  behind  him,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  which 
he  had  engineered,  and  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  three  men  upon  whom  the  Black  Hand  had  put 
their  mark.  This  transfer,  of  course,  was  what 
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Swartz  had  been  waiting  for,  and  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  he  crawled  through  the  tunnel  at 
night,  and  made  good  his  escape  without  alarming 
the  sentries.  Now  we  are  on  his  trail,"  continued 
Rogers,  'arid  we  are  going  to  stay  on  it  until  we 
get  him." 

Ned  and  Jim  listened  with  interest  to  the  Chief's 
story.  Experience  had  taught  them  that  where  the 
man  lurked  there  also  was  danger,  and  they  knew 
that  the  task  before  them  was  not  a  light  one. 

Rogers'  narrative  had  hardly  been  concluded, 
when  the  car  stopped.  'This  is  our  destination  as 
far  as  the  car  is  concerned,"  he  said,  'but  we  are 
going  on  straight  up  the  river." 

The  river  referred  to  was  a  broad  and  placid  stream 
flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Ned  and  Jim 
were  familiar  only  with  the  lower  reaches.  They 
had  journeyed  from  Sydney  one  day  with  a  team  of 
swimmers  to  take  part  in  a  carnival  on  its  broad 
waters.  With  thirty  starters  in  a  straight  mile  swim, 
they  had  plugged  along  until  their  arms  were  like 
lead,  and  their  legs  all  but  refused  duty,  but  they 
had  all  finished  the  mile  after  the  hardest  ordeal  of 
their  lives.  That  swim  was  part  of  their  training 
for  the  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm,  where  many 
of  them  made  good. 

The  boys  were  aroused  from  their  reverie  by  an 
order  to  get  aboard.  A  large  skiff  was  moored 
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alongside  the  bank,  and  Andy  was  already  seated. 
All  the  gear  had  been  stowed,  so  in  they  got,  and 
pushed  the  boat  off. 

:We  have  a  pull  of  about  thirteen  miles  before 
us,'"  said  Rogers,  'then  some  rough  travelling  along 
the  banks;  but  we  can  leave  the  boat,  and  travel 
light.  The  place  where  I  suspect  our  man  to  be  in 
hiding  is  not  a  great  distance  from  where  we  shall 
land,  but  the  travelling  is  rough.  If  we  do  not  find 
him  there,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  a  chase 
over  the  mountains.  That  is  why  I  brought  you, 
lads.  You  have  grit,  and  can  stand  it.' 

Sundown  found  them  well  on  their  journey,  and 
before  dusk  had  fallen  they  had  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  navigable  water.  The  boat  was  pulled  up  on 
the  bank,  and  they  prepared  to  camp  in  a  cave  near 
by.  Special  care  was  taken  to  screen  the  fire  in 
order  that  warning  of  their  approach  might  not 
>reach  their  quarry. 

Andy  produced  an  excellent  supper,  which  was 
highly  appreciated,  then  Rogers,  after  finishing  his 
pipe,  advised  the  boys  to  turn  in  and  get  all  the  rest 
they  could  while  they  had  the  chance.  Ned  and  Jim 
were  fairly  tired  after  their  thirteen-mile  row,  and 
needed  no  pressing.  They  were  soon  rolled  in  their 
blankets,  and  immediately  after  had  drifted  into  the 
land  of  dreams. 
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THE  FIGHT 

WHERE  was  Rogers?'  On  waking  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  boys  found  that  he  had 
disappeared.  All  that  Andy  could  tell  them  was  that 
his  chief  had  left  camp  shortly  after  they  had  turned 
in,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  He  had  put  on  a  pair 
of  rubber-soled  shoes,  so  was  evidently  out  on  a 
stalking  expedition,  suggested  Andy.  His  instruc- 
tions were  to  wait  until  Rogers  returned.  'In  the 
meantime,"  he  continued,  4we  had  better  get  break- 
fast ready.  What  do  you  say  to  some  fresh  fish  for 
breakfast?'  With  this,  Andy  produced  a  pocket  rod 
and  line.  'This  is  the  close  season  for  perch,'1  he 
went  on,  'but  a  fish  breakfast  wouldn't  be  half  bad, 
would  it?'  Andy  then  proceeded  to  cast  a  spinner 
with  astonishing  success,  and  soon  had  enough  fish 
for  the  party. 

"Hello,  Andy,  breaking  the  law  again!'  Andy 
started,  and  turned  round  to  see  his  chief,  who  had 
approached  unnoticed. 

"It's  in  a  good  cause,  sir,"  was  Andy's  prompt 
reply. 
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Rogers  was  travel-worn,  and  his  clothes  were  torn 
and  mud-stained,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a 
rough  time  of  it  during  the  night. 

'Well,  boys,  have  you  had  a  good  night's  sleep?' 
he  asked,  cheerily.  Ned  and  Jim  replied  that  they 
had  slept  like  tops.  Then  Rogers  said,  seriously, 
'I  have  some  news.  Swartz  is  not  far  off.  In  an 
hour's  time  we  are  going  to  try  and  root  him  out  of 
his  hiding-place.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  job,  and  there  will  be  some  shooting  before 
it  is  over.  Now,  while  we  are  having  breakfast,  I 
want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
Our  man  is  installed  in  a  cave  which  is  practically 
impregnable.  One  determined  man  might  hold  it 
against  fifty.  It  is  situated  half-way  up  in  the  wall 
of  a  precipice,  which  rises  out  of  deep  water.  It  is 
impossible  to  climb  the  wall  or  to  reach  it  from  the 
top.  The  only  way  into  the  cave  is  along  a  ledge 
that  runs  from  one  side  along  the  face  of  the  wall. 
This  cave,  in  early  days,  was  used  by  the  blacks  as 
a  retreat  for  their  medicine-men,  and  later  became 
the  haunt  of  more  than  one  desperate  bushranger. 
I  know  the  spot  wTell,  as  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  know  every  likely  hiding-place  on  these  mountains. 
My  plan  is  a  simple  one.  While  Andy  and  you  two 
boys  keep  the  mouth  of  the  cave  covered  with  your 
rifles,  I  will  creep  along  the  ledge.  When  I  give 
the  signal,  pump  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave  as 
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fast  as  you  can,  but  shoot  straight!  I  will  take  you 
up  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  plenty  of  cover, 
and  allot  you  positions.  The  ledge  takes  a  bend 
inward  as  it  approaches  the  cave.  This  is  the  danger 
spot,  as  the  track  is  in  full  view  from  the  inside,  but 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  from  the  cave  unless  the  enemy 
shows  himself.  Your  job  is  to  make  it  dangerous 
for  him  to  do  so.  After  my  signal  and  your  burst 
of  fire,  he  will  probably  reply,  then  I  will  rush  the 
cave.  After  that,  well,  who  knows?'  Rogers  fin- 
ished, with  a  dry  smile.  Then  he  added:  "If  he 
gets  me  when  I'm  on  the  ledge,  one  of  you  boys 
might  have  to  do  some  swimming  exercise.  It  is  a 
clear  sixty  feet  drop  to  the  water.  Now,  we  will 
make  a  start,  but  first  put  on  your  sand-shoes,  Andy 
has  them  in  the  boat,  and  don't  forget  my  instruc- 
tions; after  we  leave  here,  there  must  be  no  talking, 
and  no  noise  must  be  made." 

The  boys  and  Andy  slipped  on  their  sand-shoes, 
and  each,  with  his  rifle  and  belt  of  cartridges,  fol- 
lowed Rogers  along  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river.  Half- 
an-hour's  steady  walk  brought  them  to  their  objec- 
tive. They  were  well  screened  from  observation  from 
above  by  the  dense  undergrowth.  The  stream  here 
was  nearly  dry,  only  a  small  trickle  over  the  stones 
being  visible.  In  flood  the  river  would  be  a  raging 
torrent. 

Rogers  at  length  put  up  a  warning  hand,  and 
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motioned  the  boys  to  approach  nearer.  They  had 
seen  the  gleam  of  water  ahead,  and,  on  coming  to 
Rogers'  side,  they  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  small  circular  lake  covering  about  five  acres.  On 
one  side  of  the  lake  a  perpendicular  wall  of  grey 
sandstone  rose  abruptly  from  the  water.  This  wall 
was  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  broken  basin,  and  was 
evidently  a  portion  of  an  ancient  crater.  The  edges 
had  broken  away,  and  formed  on  one  side  a  giant 
tumbledown  of  rock,  over  which  the  river  on  the  far 
side  of  the  lake  ran,  entering  the  basin  by  a  series  of 
gigantic  leaps.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the  sand- 
stone wall,  the  mountain  rose  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet.  It  was  well-wooded,  and  afforded 
plenty  of  good  cover,  and  also  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  cave.  The  boys  could  see  the  entrance, 
situated  about  half-way  up  the  cliff.  A  few  bushes 
grew  about  it  from  clefts  in  the  rock,  and  formed  a 
fringe  of  green  against  the  sandstone  wall.  It  was 
an  ideal  position  to  defend.  From  the  bed  of  the 
river,  most  of  the  ledge  could  not  be  seen,  only  a 
few  feet  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  was  visible. 

Rogers  now  placed  Andy  in  his  position  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Ned  and  Jim  took  cover  in 
the  river-bed  behind  a  bank  of  sand  covered  with 
undergrowth,  through  which  they  could  easily  see 
the  cave  and  yet  remain  unseen  themselves. 

"Now,  wait  until  you  see  my  signal,"  whispered 
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Rogers,    'then  open  fire  on  the  entrance.    When  I 
am  ready,  I  will  raise  my  left  arm.     Au  revoirl* 
A  moment  later  he  had  disappeared. 

Half-an-hour  passed  in  patient  waiting,  then  a 
figure  came  into  view  among  the  tumbledown  rocks 
at  the  far  edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  soon  the  boys  saw 
Rogers  appear  on  the  ledge.  Cautiously  feeling  his 
way,  he  worked  along  the  face  of  the  cliff;  sometimes 
with  arms  outspread,  body  flattened,  and  palms 
pressing  against  the  stone,  he  would  hold  on  to  the 
face  of  that  mighty  wall,  then,  when  the  danger-spot 
had  been  passed,  he  would  move  more  freely,  yet 
evidently  risking  at  every  moment  the  possibility  of 
a  fatal  mis-step.  His  foresight  in  providing  himself 
with  rubber  boots  was  standing  him  in  good  stead; 
the  rubber  soles  kept  his  feet  from  slipping  on  the 
treacherous  ledge.  At  last  he  has  won  the  shelter 
of  the  spur.  Beyond  this,  luckily,  the  ledge  is  some- 
what wider.  It  is  from  here  he  must  make  his  rush. 
Rogers  crouches  for  a  moment  behind  the  spur,  then 
up  goes  his  left  arm.  Three  rifle  shots  ring  out 
simultaneously,  awakening  a  thousand  echoes  in  the 
crater,  then  a  sustained  burst  of  fire  from  the  moun- 
tain-side and  river-bed  fills  the  air  with  a  continuous 
rattle.  Bullets  chip  pieces  of  rock  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  others  plunge  into  the  interior  and 
spatter  viciously  on  the  wall,  then  the  firing  ceases. 
But  hardly  have  the  echoes  died  away,  when  another 
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fusillade  is  heard.  This  time  the  firing  comes  from 
the  cave;  it  is  evidently  the  crackle  of  a  machine- 
gun.  The  defender  is  searching  the  mountain-side 
and  river-bed  with  a  steady  stream  of  bullets.  The 
stream  sweeps  along.  Now  it  strikes  the  bank  be- 
hind which  the  two  boys  are  sheltered,  sending  a 
shower  of  sand  over  their  crouching  bodies,  then  it 
moves  up  the  mountain-side,  whipping  pieces  of 
bark  and  leaves  from  the  trees.  Now  it  splashes 
viciously  against  the  rock,  behind  which  Andy  is 
hidden,  now  it  flows  back  again  down  the  river-bed, 
then  it  stops  suddenly.  The  watchers  peep  out 
cautiously  to  see  the  cause  .of  the  sudden  stoppage. 
They  are  just  in  time  to  see  a  figure  rush  from  the 
ledge  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  is  Rogers, 
and  with  anxious  faces  they  watch  and  wait  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  struggle  that  they  well  know  is 
taking  place  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 

When  the  machine-gun  started  to  answer  the 
challenge  of  Andy  and  the  boys,  Rogers  watched 
carefully  the  direction  of  its  fire.  From  his  elevated 
position  on  the  ledge,  he  could  see  the  dust  raised  by 
the  bullets.  He  watched  for  the  moment  when  this 
dust  swept  down  the  river-bed,  knowing  that  the  gun 
would  be  pointed  away  from  him,  and  that  the 
gunner's  eye  would  be  following  the  direction  of  his 
fire.  With  cat-like  rapidity  he  swung  round  the 
spur,  and,  before  Swartz  could  bring  his  gun  round, 
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landed  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  astonished  spy. 
For  an  instant  there  was  a  sullen  pause,  then  the 
two  men  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  swaying 
and  reeling  in  the  fury  of  deadly  combat.  Back- 
ward and  forward  they  fought  in  the  darkened  cave, 
now  perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  rock,  now  crush- 
ing each  other  against  the  jagged  walls.  Swartz 
fought  with  desperate  courage.  He  would  rather 
die  than  be  recaptured.  He  well  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  second  escape.  Rogers  was  equally 
determined,  and  stuck  to  his  man  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  bull-dog.  At  last  Swartz  knew  that  his  strength 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Rogers,  but,  game  to  the 
last,  he  resolved  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort. 
Their  struggle  had  brought  them  once  more  perilously 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  cave.  Making  a  superhuman 
effort,  Swartz  managed  to  tear  himself  free  for  a 
moment,  then,  as  they  closed  again,  he  threw  all  the 
weight  of  his  body  outward,  with  the  intention  of 
finishing  the  fight  by  hurling  them  both  over  the 
edge.  Rogers  immediately  divined  Swartz's  design, 
but  he  saw  his  enemy's  move  just  one  moment  too 
late.  They  were  swaying  on  the  edge.  Nothing 
could  save  them  from  falling.  Another  moment  and 
Swartz,  with  a  final  kick  against  the  rock,  sent  their 
locked  forms  hurtling  into  space.  Down  they  went, 
till  their  bodies  struck  the  water  with  a  mighty  splash, 
which  once  again  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  crater. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  RESCUE 

FASCINATED  by  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
batants at  the  cave's  mouth,  Ned  and  Jim 
had  left  their  cover  in  the  river-bed,  and  watched 
with  eager  and  anxious  eyes  the  varying  features  of 
the  struggle.  Suddenly  they  realized  that  the  fight 
might  end  in  both  combatants  being  carried  over 
the  edge,  and  instinctively  they  began  to  prepare 
for  such  an  event.  To  kick  off  their  shoes  and  slip 
out  of  their-clothes  was  the  work  of  seconds.  Hardly 
had  they  discarded  their  last  garment,  when,  with 
a  simultaneous  cry  of  'they  are  over!'  both  lads 
plunged  into  the  lake.  It  was  another  race  against 
time.  Both  Ned  and  Jim  could  break  the  minute 
for  a  hundred.  Now  they  broke  it  easily,  and  reached 
their  goal  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

"Take  Swartz,"  said  Ned,  as  they  grasped  at  the 
now  unconscious  men.  CI  will  handle  Rogers.'1 

Treading  water,  they  succeeded  at  length  in  un- 
loosening the  death-grip  of  the  fighters.  It  was  no 
light  task,  as  they  were  locked  together,  legs  and 
arms,  and  such  had  been  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle 
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that  even  in  their  last  extremity,  when  death  knocked 
at  their  consciousness  like  sledgehammers,  they  hung 
on  with  the  tenacity  of  bull-dogs. 

Each  grasping  his  man,  the  boys  swam  steadily 
for  the  shore.  They  could  not  land  anywhere  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  for  it  rose  perpendicular  out  of  the 
deep  water,  so  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  go  back  the  way  they  had  come. 

As  he  towed  Swartz  along,  Jim's  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  night  of  the  explosion  of  the  dugout,  and 
of  his  own  rescue  by  Mel.  The  present  job  was  not 
a  light  one  in  broad  daylight.  What  must  it  have 
been  to  Mel  in  the  darkness?  Ned  also  plugged 
along  solidly,  and  soon  both  boys  had  the  satisfaction 
of  landing  their  burdens  at  the  place  whence  they 
started,  where  they  found  Andy  waiting  to  give  them 
a  helping  hand. 

If  Swartz  and  Rogers  had  not  been  hurt  by  the 
sixty  feet  fall,  the  boys  knew  that  they  could  be 
brought  round  in  a  few  minutes.  Rogers  was  the 
first  to  show  signs  of  recovery  under  Ned's  energetic 
treatment.  Presently  he  sat  up,  and  with  half -dazed 
eyes  watched  Jim  as  he  endeavoured  to  pump  the 
breath  into  Swartz;  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  cliff, 
and  rested  on  the  cave,  then  he  looked  again  at 
Swartz,  and  said  huskily:  "Boys,  that  man  is  game 
as  a  pebble ! ' 

A  minute  or  two  later  Jim  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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seeing  signs  of  returning  animation  in  Swartz. 
Almost  immediately  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
around  question ingly  for  a  few  moments,  then  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  Rogers.  Like  Rogers,  he  was 
trying  to  remember.  As  the  boys  watched  him 
curiously,  they  were  surprised  to  see  what  appeared 
to  be  a  shade  of  softness  come  into  his  eyes.  The 
hard,  cruel  expression  seemed  to  be  no  longer  there. 
From  Swartz,  they  looked  to  the  Chief.  Rogers 
was  looking  intently  into  Swartz's  face.  He,  too, 
seemed  to  see  something  in  Swartz's  eyes  that 
softened  his  own.  Then  the  boys  knew  that  these 
two  strong  men,  who  had  been  so  close  to  the  great 
unknown,  had  each  found  something  in  the  other 
that  had  wiped  out  the  hate  in  their  hearts.  Im- 
placable foes  they  must  remain,  but  as  man  to  man 
they  had  come  to  that  understanding  that  one  brave 
man  has  for  another. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
ANDY  MAKES  SOUP 

WHEN  Rogers  and  Swartz  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered, the  party  made  their  way  back  to 
camp.  Andy  had  gone  on  ahead,  and  when  the 
others  arrived  a  blazing  fire  greeted  them,  and  their 
nostrils  were  assailed  with  a  savoury  odour  of  cook- 
ing. Andy  had  prepared  the  night  before  a  can  of 
soup,  which  he  now  placed  before  the  party.  There 
was  a  glint  of  pride  in  his  eye  as  he  handed  it  round. 
Rogers  laughed  silently,  then,  when  Andy's  back  was 
turned,  he  warned  the  others  not  to  let  Andy  see 
them  put  pepper  or  salt  into  the  soup.  *  Andy  prides 
himself  that  he  can  make  the  best  soup  in  the  coun- 
try," said  he.  'Once  he  took  a  job  as  chef  at  a 
small  hotel.  The  very  first  day  two  fastidious  diners 
appeared.  Andy  had  concocted  a  wonderful  soup 
for  the  occasion.  That's  real  soup,'  he  said,  with 
conscious  pride,  to  the  waiter,  as  he  fondly  ladled  it 
into  the  plates.  He  then  hustled  about  his  kitchen 
in  anticipation  of  the  next  order.  Presently  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  waiter,  who  poked  his  head  into 
the  kitchen  and  informed  him  that  the  gentlemen 
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wanted  to  see  the  chef  who  made  the  soup.  Andy 
beamed  with  delight.  He  was  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  marvellous  soup.  Soon  he  appeared  before 
the  diners.  You  sent  for  me,  gentlemen?'  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  very  satisfied  with  himself. 
Then  Andy  saw  the  scowling  faces  of  the  guests,  and 
he  was  taken  aback.  Something  must  be  wrong. 
He  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  Holding  up  his 
spoon  full  of  a  muddy-looking  liquid,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  asked,  with  withering  scorn:  'Is  this 
your  soup?'  Andy  admitted  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
it  was  his  soup;  but  what  was  the  matter  with  it? 
'Matter!'  protested  the  spokesman,  scornfully,  'it 
is  the  worst  soup  we  have  ever  tasted.'  Andy  was 
perplexed.  'Here,  taste  the  stuff  yourself,'  pro- 
ceeded the  gentleman.  Andy  took  one  of  the  spoons, 
and  gravely  dipped  into  first  one  plate  and  then  the 
other.  He  tasted  both  samples,  then  banged  down 
his  spoon,  and,  putting  both  hands  on  the  table,  he 
leaned  toward  the  diners  with  a  fierce  look  in  his 
eyes.  :You  ask  me  if  this  is  my  soup?'  he  hissed. 
'No,  it's  your  soup.  You  made  it  yourselves.  First 
you  fill  it  with  pepper,  then  salt,  then  sauce,  and 
you  ask  me  if  it's  MY  soup.  It's  YOUR  soup,  and 
you're  going  to  finish  it — every  drop.'  Andy  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  kitchen  a  big  carving- 
knife,  and  there  was  murder  in  his  eye  as  he  stuck 
it  under  the  noses  of  the  diners.  Fortunately  for 
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them,  the  proprietor  appeared  at  that  moment,  and 
sacked  Andy  on  the  spot.  It  was  then  that  I  first 
met  him,"  concluded  Rogers,  'and  he  has  been  in 
the  Service  with  me  ever  since.  Now,  if  you  want 
to  improve  upon  his  soup,  you  had  better  hurry,  for 
here  he  comes  again. " 

The  humorous  story  raised  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  Swartz  joined.  As  Andy  sat  down  to  his 
meal,  he  asked  if  he  might  share  in  the  joke.  Rogers, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said,  'Andy,  may  I  pass 
you  the  pepper?'  Andy  hesitated  a  moment  as  he 
slowly  tasted  his  first  spoonful  of  soup,  then  he  said, 
with  a  grin,  "Thanks,  Chief,  and  the  salt  too,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I'm  blowed  if  I  haven't  forgotten  to 
put  'em  both  in." 

After  a  good  rest  the  party  started  on  the  return 
journey  down  the  river.  The  boys  noticed  that  prior 
to  embarking  Rogers  allowed  Swartz  to  move  freely 
about  the  camp.  There  were  moments  when  he  could 
have  obtained  arms  had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so. 
Rogers  even  seemed  to  place  temptation  in  his  way, 
but  Swartz  seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  and  made  no  attempt  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunities.  This  understanding  between  the 
two  men  lasted  until  Rogers  late  that  afternoon 
handed  Swartz  over  to  the  authorities  at  the  intern- 
ment camp.  As  the  two  faced  each  other  at  the 
moment  of  Rogers'  departure,  Swartz,  standing 
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rigidly  to  attention,  raised  his  hand  to  the  salute,  and 
Rogers  responded  gravely  in  acknowledgment.  There 
was  no  sternness,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  either  as  they 
turned  away — one  to  the  monotony  of  a  prison  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  the  other  once  more  to  his 
duty. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
MEL'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

NED'S  home  looked  gay  this  evening.  Bright- 
coloured  lights  twinkled  in  the  garden.  Jap- 
anese lanterns  swayed  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  or  made  a  brilliant  border  to  the  pathways. 
It  was  Mel's  fifteenth  birthday,  and  she  had  cajoled 
her  father  into  giving  her  a  birthday  party.  "You 
know,  Daddy,  I  shall  soon  be  getting  too  big  for 
birthdays,"  she  had  said;  "I  feel  that  I  am  getting 
very  old.  Do  you  know,  Daddy,  that  I  only  stood 
on  my  head  three  times  to-day,  and  last  birthday  I 
put  up  a  record  against  Ned,  and  when  I  beat  him 
the  mean  thing  said  that  I  only  wanted  him  to  stand 
on  his  head  so  that  all  his  pennies  would  fall  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  I  could  play  my  old  game  of  'findings 
keepings.' 

The  Captain  had  not  been  proof  against  Mel's 
pleading,  so  the  night  of  the  party  had  arrived,  and 
the  guests  were  assembling  in  the  large  dining-room. 

David  Ramsey,  looking  quite  juvenile,  was  arguing 
with  young  West  about  the  merits  of  the  bagpipes. 
West  was  saying  that  so  far  as  the  music  was  con- 
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cerned  he  could  never  tell  the  difference  between 
bagpipes  and  the  noise  made  in  a  pork  factory  when 
they  were  in  full  working. 

'  Say  that  again  tae  me  to-morrow  when  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  ye,  an'  I'll  be  the  death  of  ye,  ye 
blithering  young  idiot.  An'  dinna  forget  that  we 
said  the  morn,  and  that  David  Ramsey  is  your  officer. 
Ye  seem  to  be  intimately  acquainted  wi'  pork  fac- 
tories. I  dinna  wonder  at  it;  nae  doot  ye  greased 
yoursel'  and  escaped  your  rightful  end,  but  I'll  twist 
your  tail  for  ye  if  I  hae  to  use  sandpaper  to  catch  ye." 

Ned  at  this  moment  came  to  the  young  engineer's 
rescue.  'I  say,  West,  Dad  has  invited  some  swell 
brass  hats  here  to-night,  and  among  them  is  a  real 
top-notcher  with  tabs  all  over  his  landscape.  Jim 
and  I  have  been  wondering  who  he  is,  but  the  gov- 
ernor reckons  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  surprise. 
Even  Mel  doesn't  know  who  the  celebrity  is,  so  that 
Dad  has  got  us  all  entered  in  the  guessing  competi- 
tion.'3 

Ned's  conclusion  that  Mel  did  not  know  the 
identity  of  the  important  guest  was  possibly  mis- 
taken, for  just  at  this  moment  Mel  appeared,  her 
eyes  dancing  with  suppressed  excitement.  Seeing 
Ned  and  Jim  together,  she  exploded  in  a  ringing  peal 
of  laughter  that  rang  through  the  house.  Mel's 
laughter  was  like  a  joyous  peal  of  bells;  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  it  without  infection. 
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Jeoff  had  also  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He,  too, 
must  have  known  something,  for  a  broad  grin  which 
covered  half  of  his  freckled  features  revealed  an 
appreciation  of  the  joke,  whatever  it  might  be.  Ned 
and  Jim  grew  more  perplexed  when  Stan  Jones 
joined  their  tormentors. 

*I  knew  that  you  would  come  to  a  bad  end,  the 
pair  of  you,'5  chaffed  Stan.  You  have  gone 
and  done  it  this  time,  and  no  mistake,  my  two  beau- 
ties!" 

The  climax  came  when  Ramsey,  after  a  short 
consultation  with  Mel,  raised  his  hands  in  mock 
horror. 

"Ye  twa  puir  bodies,  that  ye  should  disgrace  yersel' 
and  yer  relations  by  sic  conduc'!  If  it  had  been 
West,  noo,  I  could  hae  understood  it.' 

"Jim,  what  crime  have  you  been  committing?' 
asked  Ned,  turning  to  his  pal. 

'It  must  have  been  you,"  retorted  Jim.  'I  am 
innocent  of  any  charge  that  these  hyenas  can  bring 
against  me.  I  hope  that  your  conscience  is  as  clear 


as  mine.' 


"Never  clearer,"  was  Ned's  emphatic  response. 

The  only  person  to  side  with  Ned  and  Jim  was 
the  motherly-looking  stewardess,  who  had  been  in- 
stalled as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  Grattan 
household. 

"Do  not  mind  what  they  say,'!  she  said,  consol- 
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ingly,    'whatever  you  have  done  cannot  have  been 
very  bad." 

Ned  and  Jim  began  to  believe  that  they  must 
unwittingly  have  done  something  not  Al  at  Lloyds, 
but  a  moment's  respite  from  their  tormentors  came 
when  the  arrival  of  other  guests  was  announced.  It 
was  only  a  short  moment.  When  the  new  arrivals 
appeared  within  view,  Jim  and  Ned,  who  were 
standing  behind  some  of  their  friends,  suddenly 
became  glued  to  the  floor.  Involuntarily  they 
turned  and  looked  at  each  other.  Surprise  was  not 
the  word  for  what  each  saw  in  the  other's  eyes. 
After  a  long  breath,  both  boys  gave  vent  to  a  gasp 
of  astonishment,  then  determined  to  efface  them- 
selves from  the  scene  as  speedily  as  they  could  man- 
age it,  for  'the  brass  hat  with  tabs  all  over  his  land- 
scape,' who  had  arrived  with  Rogers,  was  none  other 
than  the  portly  officer  who  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  Snaky  Joe's  bargain  sale  in  the  motor  car. 

"Gee  whiz!'  wailed  Jim,  'I'm  off  to  look  for 
the  biggest  drain-pipe  about  the  place.  What  are 
you  going  to  do,  Ned?' 

"I  suppose  we  will  have  to  face  it,"  said  Ned, 
hopelessly.  'Perhaps  he  won't  recognize  us.': 

'He  might  not  recognize  me,'!  said  Jim,  a  little 
more  cheerfully,  'but  as  for  you,  Ned,  you  are  a 
gonner."  Then  he  added,  in  order  to  cheer  Ned 
up  a  little,  'Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he 
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took  particular  notice  of  you;  I  believe  that  he  had 
a  small  watch  camera  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
took  a  snap  when  you  were  not  looking.'" 

"  Rubbish ! "  retorted  Ned.  "  What  would  he  want 
to  take  my  photo  for,  anyhow?' 

"It  beats  me,'3  grinned  Jim,  who  was  fast  re- 
covering his  good  spirits,  'unless  he  wanted  it  to 
add  to  a  collection  in  the  rogues'  gallery.'1 

"If  that  is  his  intention,"  flashed  Ned,  'I  must 
ask  him  to  spare  me  the  indignity  of  placing  it 
alongside  of  yours. ': 

"Oh,  murder,  here  he  comes  with  Rogers.  Dad 
is  going  to  introduce  him  to  us.  Now  we're  in  for 
it!" 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  boys!'  broke  in  a  hearty 
voice,  totally  unlike  that  of  the  pompous  individual 
who  had  commandeered  their  car.  'It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  thank  you  personally 
for  your  services,  and,  ah  (here  his  eyes  twinkled, 
and  he  became  the  fussy  officer  again),  especially  for 
your  kindness  in  giving  me  a  lift  in  your  car  a  few 
days  ago,  and,  ah,  for  the  excellent  entertainment 
you,  ah,  provided." 

Jim  and  Ned  stood  speechless.      'Excellent  enter- 
tainment!    Snaky  Joe  an  entertainment!     Joe  with 
his  black,  brown,  green,  and  diamond  specialties,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  few  yards  of  the  best  in  carpets!' 
So  old  '  blow-my-whistle '  looked  upon  Joe's  bargain 
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sale  as  an  entertainment!  Slowly  the  truth  dawned 
upon  them.  Turning  to  Jim,  Ned  (who  tried  his 
hardest  to  keep  a  serious  face)  said:  'Jim,  we've 
been  doing  mere  scene-shifting.  As  stage  managers 
or  actors  we  are  failures.'' 

The  humour  of  the  situation  was  too  much  for 
the  audience,  and  when  Mel,  with  an  impish  laugh, 
imitated  the  portly  officer  as  described  to  her  by  Ned 
and  Jim,  giving  the  order  to,  'Ah,  stop  when  I 
blow  my  whistle!'  there  was  a  great  outburst  of 
merriment. 

Rogers,  who  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  joke  at 
Ned  and  Jim's  expense,  thought  the  time  had  now 
arrived  to  enlighten  the  boys  as  to  the  real  identity 
of  the  officer,  and  now  introduced  him  as  his  First 
Lieutenant.  Then,  catching  Mel's  eye,  he  gave  her 
a  signal,  and  she  promptly  responded  by  producing 
an  exquisitely  bound  photograph  album.  This  was 
Mel's  birthday  present  from  the  Chief,  and  contained 
an  almost  complete  record  of  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  capture  of  the  spies.  Rogers  opened  the 
book,  and  a  large  photograph  arrested  the  boys'  eyes. 
It  showed  a  motor  car  on  a  bush  road  with  two  boys 
in  the  act  of  alighting,  and  it  brought  back  to  their 
memories  the  day  that  they  first  met  Rogers  and  his 
little  dog.  As  the  pages  were  turned,  they  saw  their 
first  camp,  Jansen's  boat-shed,  Bill  Summers'  shack, 
and  Jansen's  fishing-boat.  The  events  of  the  morn- 
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ing,  when  the  stores  ship  was  mined,  were  also 
depicted  in  a  series  of  views  taken  by  Rogers,  which 
vividly  brought  back  that  stirring  episode.  The 
warship  as  she  tore  past  in  the  dawn;  the  younger 
Jansen  pointing  with  outstretched  arm  to  where  the 
minefield  lay;  the  explosion  which  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  stores  ship;  Captain  Herford's  boat  as  it  came 
alongside  the  schooner,  and  Mel  as  she  stepped  on 
the  schooner's  deck.  Every  incident  of  that  eventful 
day  was  portrayed  with  marvellous  precision.  The 
series  finished  with  a  view  of  the  fishing-boat,  taken 
from  the  warship,  showing  her  making  for  port  with 
the  four  boats  in  tow.  Rogers  seemed  to  have  missed 
nothing  of  consequence,  and  the  story  unfolded  with 
almost  the  vividness  of  a  moving  picture. 

Another  picture  of  a  motor  car  now  appeared,  and 
Ned  and  Jim  recognized  themselves  in  the  car  with 
Snaky  Joe  at  the  moment  when  the  other  car  con- 
taining the  'army  officer'  shot  past.  The  next 
photograph  reproduced  the  scene  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  the  'officer'  commandeered  the  boys'  car. 
Snaky  Joe's  bargain  sale  is  the  next  item;  much  to 
Jim's  confusion,  he  had  been  caught  red-handed  as 
he  twisted  gleefully  round  to  witness  'the  fun.' 
The  officer  had  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity, 
and  had  secured  photographs  of  Snaky  Joe  that  would 
have  astonished  that  worthy  considerably  had  he 
been  privileged  to  see  them.  Even  the  benevolent 
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old  gentleman  who  assisted  to  carry  one  of  Joe's  bags 
when  he  disappeared,  had  been  given  a  place  in  the 
collection. 

The  intelligence  officer  here  explained  that  Snaky 
Joe  was  unsuspectingly  on  his  way  to  detention  when 
the  boys  saw  him  last.  :The  elderly  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  department's  smartest  detectives,"  he 
said,  'and  Joe  was  to  be  asked  some  questions  at 
the  police  station  concerning  his  recent  wanderings.'1 

Every  photograph  in  Mel's  album  was  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  the  boys,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
final  picture.  In  this,  Swartz  is  seen  standing  to 
attention,  his  hand  at  the  salute.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  figure  that  suggests  power  and 
determination,  yet  wilich  also  suggests  despair. 
Rogers,  as  he  looks  at  the  picture,  involuntarily 
raises  his  hand,  as  if  to  respond  to  the  salute.  That 
man  is  an  Australian,'1  he  said;  'had  his  mind  not 
been  poisoned  with  old-world  hatreds,  had  he  been 
true  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  there  is  no  knowing  to 
what  heights  he  might  have  attained.'5 

Rogers  was  closing  the  album,  when  an  unmounted 
photograph  slipped  from  between  its  leaves.  It  was 
a  picture  of  the  cave  in  the  old  crater.  Picking  it 
up,  the  Chief,  turning  to  Ned  and  Jim,  said:  'Some 
day,  boys,  we  will  go  again  to  the  cave.  For  the 
present  I  have  had  it  sealed  up,  for  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  somewhere  within  its  dark  recesses  will 
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be  found  a  secret  guarded  by  the  aboriginal  medicine- 
men for  centuries.    Will  you  come?' 

The  boys'  reply  was  an  instantaneous  ( Rather!' 
At  this  moment  supper  was  announced,  and  the 
guests  trooped  in  to  the  supper-room,  where  we  will 
leave  them.  Ramsey  is  again  engaged  in  heated 
argument  with  young  West.  The  motherly-looking 
stewardess  is  bustling  about,  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  guests.  Rogers'  lieutenant  is  asking  Mel: 
"Of  all  things,  what  do  you  like  best?'  We  are 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  reply,  given  with  a  grave 
little  bow  and  a  charming  little  smile:  'To  be  an 
Australian  girl  and  JUST  FIFTEEN!' 
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